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PREFACE 


The present volume is an attempt to meet the wants of 
the readers of the history of Sanskrit literature, so far as 
this is feasible under existing circumstances. It is intended to 
form an introduction to Sanskrit literature, which is so vast 
in quantity and whicli embraces all departments of human 
knowledge with the possible exception of history in its modern 
sense. The Indian mind seems to have always been naturally 
careless of noting and recording those facts and occurrences 
that constitute history, and thus great uncertainty prevails in the 
chronology of historical literature. The great mass of Sanskrit 
literature is in metre, even works on science and law having a 
poetical form. Most of it was written after the language had 
ceased to be spoken in the fullest sense. 

The Vedas are the oldest literary monuments, by far the 
oldest of which the Indo-European family can boast. They 
-are looked upon as the source of all the "bdstras or sacred lore 
of the Hindus. The Furdnas form another important depart¬ 
ment of the religious literature, but are very much later than 
the Vedas. It is pretty certain that epic compositisons exis¬ 
ted in Vedic times, and truly some of the Vedic hymns 
themselves may be called epic in the broad sense of the term ; 
the Ra may ana and the Mahabharata are certainly post- 
Vedic. The Hindus are perhaps the only people of the East 
among whom dramatic poetry had sprung up as a native 
growth ; but it did not arise among them from the lyric, as it 
did among the Greeks, but directly from their epic poetry. 

The Sanskrit poetic tales and fables have exercised a 
most important influence on the whole literature of the East, 
and even on that of the Western middle ages. 
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The scientific literature of India is likewise large. The 
first place is due to the grammatical works, which are very 
thorough. Indian grammarians having carried phonetic and 
etymological analysis farther than it has been carried except 
by modern European science. In philosophy, too the Hindus 
have produced some remarkable works, the beginnings of 
philosophical speculation going back to a very high antiquity. 
The history of Sanskrit literature is yet to be written. 
My humble endeavour has been in this small volume to bring 
out the nucleus of its history. The difficulties of begin¬ 
ners are manifold ; to smooth their path a little and to show 
them the way to study the history of Sanskrit literature no 
pains have been spared. 

It will perhaps not be amiss to remind Western 
scholars who are sometimes apt to judge, us harshly, of 
Gcethe*s saying :—Fines Schichi Sich nichi fur alle ! what is 
best for the West need not be so for the East, and even the 
ideally best may need considerable modifications to meet 
existing circumstances. 

For want of revision some of its defects could not have 
been mended. If the students for whom it is intended 
accord favourable reception to the present work and if the 
work can commend itself as a practical aid to them it is 
hoped that the whole book will be entirely recast in the 
next edition. 

My thanks are due to my friends and colleagues for their 
valuable suggestions and corrections while the book was 
going through the press and specially to Pandit AmQlya 
Cbaran VidyabhQsana for his reading the book through the 
press, lending to me some rare books, revising the manuscripts 
and helping me in various other ways. Above all, my heartfelt 
gratitude is due to the authors of the following books 
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which were mainly consulted during the preparation of the 
work. 

History of Sanskrit Literature—A. A. Macdonell. 
Vedic Mythology—A. A. Macdonell. History of Sanskrit 
Literature—Weber, A Hand Book of Sanskrit Literature— 
G. Small, Asiatic Researches—Vols. XV. XVI. Philch 
sophy of Vedanta—Priya Nath Sen, A Comprehensive 
History of the Religion of the Hindus—Dhirendra Nath Pal. 
Ancient and Modern History of India—R. C. Datta. 
Ancient History of India—Max Muller. Buddhist India— 
Rhys. Davids. History of Vedic Literature—^T. N. Bhatta* 
charya. Religion of the Veda—Bloomfield, The Vedas. 
The Visiiu, Vayu and Bhagavata Puranas.—&c. &c. 

Calcutta. 

THE AUTHOR, 


I. 9. 19. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The book has been thoroughly revised. Some portions 
have been rewritten and many new things have been intro¬ 
duced. To speak the truth it is a new work. Though the 
present book has attained more than double of its former 
volume, yet in consideration of the present economic 
depression of the country the price of the book has been 
raised Only nominally. 

In preparing this eduion 1 have consulted specially 
the works of Messrs Win* 'rnit;:, Kicth, Wcb:*r K. M. 
Banerjee, R. L. Mitra, J. U. Bhaumic and other‘s, besides 
many original works. My thanks are due to these authors. 
Besides, I am greatly indebted to my friend and colleague 
Prof. J. M. Ghosh, M A. for his valuable suggestions, correction 
of manuscripts and reading the entire book while going 
through the press. My thanks are also due to my 
colleague Sj. P. K. Mukherjee, M. A. P. R. S. for his kindly 
preparing the Index. My thankfulness is none the less to 
Anantabandhu Das B.A. who has helped me in various ways 
in the preparation of the book. 

I shall deem my labour amply rewarded if the students 
for whom it is chiefly intended, derive even the slightest 
help from its perusal. I shall ever remain grateful to those 
generous readers who would kindly point out to me the errors 
and defects which have*, crept into the work and offer kind 
suggestions for its future improvement. 


Calcutta 
30th, Aug. 1936. 


AUTHOR 
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INTRODUCTION 


The oldest as well the most monu¬ 
mental work of the Aryan race is the Veda. 
This work has a twofold interest. It reveals 
not only the history of the Indians, but 
of the whole human race. In times out 
of mind, when most peoples of the world 
were steeped in the darkness of ignorance, 
the serene light of Vedic civilisation shone 
bright in the orient. But the Veda is not 
only the history of the ancient world, but 
also it is a compendium and digest of all 
branches of knowledge. We get in it a 
vivid and systematic account of the growth 
and development of religion, society and 
politics. 

Most Hindus believe that ibe hymns 
of the Veda were revealed at different 
times to different groups of Brahmanas 
of great intellectual and imaginative power. 
Thesie hymns?,'*when collected and arranged, 
took Ibe 8hapo^ of SaiphftS. In course ol 
time* When the Veda beoabie of huge $ile, 
unwieldy and di^cuit to master, there 
arose the necessity ol dividing and arrange 
It in, a compeiidiou^ form. The j^Iests 


TijieVe^a. 
its anti¬ 
quity; and 
soo'po. 


Vadiu 

Saiphiti- 
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2 A SHORT HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATDRE 


engaged by yajamanas to perform their 
DiTisions sacrificial rites divided the veda amongst 
Veda! themselves and tdok charge of the different 
' portions dealing with different cere¬ 

monials^ which, by degrees, grew massive 
and multifrom. It is held that the whole 
mass was subsequently divided into four 
parts in which form it is found at present 
and since then the four parts have come 
to be known as the Rk, Yajiih, HZima and 
Atharva vedas. Accounts of this division 
are given in the Fayw, Fisnu, Rkdjavata and 
other Puranas.* 

isvk g 3^11^ i 

fliiT N I 

*5« 1 

g 3nfl u 

•qrra: tfc: \ 
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The orthodox view is that previous to 
the present division, in former time also 
the Veda was similarly divided by different 
Vyasas at different times and finally by 
Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa after the end of 
last Dvapara yuga (28th Dvapara yuga of 
the seventh manvantara).^ The Maha- 
bharata also supports this view and holds 
that it was Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
who divided and arranged the undivided 
Veda into its four usual parts and hence 
his name Vyiisa*. Mahidhara, too, in his 
comment on the Sulla Yajurveda has taken 
this Pauriinic account to be true.* 


Orthodox 
view of 
Vedio 
division. 


Evidence 

of 

literature. 


I See “Division of the Veda by Vyasas” 

* mf ^ 

q WOT IfT^M 
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SHOB^ HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


The Rgveda itself gives an account of 
the origin of the three Vedas— R/cy Yajuh^ 
and Samn —in the celebrated Purusa Sukta 
( X, 90. 9 ), which runs thus—From that 
Great God, revered and worshipped by all, 
sprang the Rks and Samans^ from Him came 
to Samhitti Chandas and Yajuh originated from Him‘. 
texts. Having seen and in the same 

verse Sayanacarya has taken the latter as 
Vedic metres. But I think this verse has 
no connection with metre, it simply speaks of 

ChTndah^ the Origin of the Vedas. here is Siima 

Veda, while refers to the verses of the 

Rgveda that may be put to tune. This is 
corroborated by the following facts. There 
are, as we find in the Rk, three finite verbs 
each being connected with a particular 
Veda. That here and there in the Rgveda 
there are verses speaking of Samansf. 
Certain it is that these do not refer to the 
Sama Veda, as I have stated above, but to 
the verses that were sung by the Udgata. 
This Rk corroborates also the idea of the 
unity of the Veda. But unfortunately the 
word led Mr. Weber and some other 

f 

scholars to jump to the conclusion that 
the Sama Veda was prior to the Rgveda as^ 

» R.V. ?oieoie^i 

« Bgreda 2.43.1-2; 5. 44.14-15; 8.38.10; 10.85. 6.11, etcl 
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Ihe latter is quoted by the former. The 
text of the Chandog^opanisad runs thus— 
Rk from Agni, Yajuh from Vayu and Sama 
from Surya. Of the three FyahrUn Bhah 
from the Rks, Bkubah from the Yaj%h and 
and Svar from the Sama‘. Manu also 
corroborates the text of the Chandogyopa- 
nisad in the first Chapter of his Samhita®. 
This passage and a few other similar 
passages in the Upanisads and Puranas 
have made some scholars think that the 
Atharoaveda originated long after the other 
three Vedas, nay, they have gone further 
and held tliat the fourth Veda, because of 
its new subject matter, such as, 
etc., was not recognised at first as a 
Veda. According to them the ‘crafty' 
Brahmanas added a few hymns necessary 
for sacrifices and thus raised it to the status 
of the Vedas. This view is entirely untena¬ 
ble as the name of the Atharva Veda is 
found in many of the authoritative Upani¬ 
sads*. The name of the sage Atharva 


Atharva 
Veda and 
its relation 
with other 
Vedas, 


and also^l^l^j | 
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The word 


its exp^a* 
nation. 


Principal 
priests of 
the Vedas. 


as well as of priests called Atharva or 
Brahma is found in the very body of the 
Vedas. It was this old sage who first 
performed sacrificial rites and produced 
fire^. But we must try to find out why the 
name of Atharva Veda is excluded from the 
term ^ or the Three^ which was the 
comprehensive name of the Vedas. It is 
still a matter of altercation as to its meaning. 
Some take it to mean the three Vedas—the 
Rk, the Yajuh and the Siima, while others 
offer various explanations of the term. The 
hymns of the Vedas show clearly that 
sacrificial ceremonials had attained to their 
perfection during the Vedic ages. They 
also point out that the four Vedas—Rk, 
Yajuh, Sama and Atharva—have each a 
principal priest, the Hohi, Adhvaryu, Udgata 
and Brahma. Of these four priests the 
Hota has to recite the incantations of the 




and also | 

^RirqTT 535^ ?\\\k 


I 



.llgveda, 1.80. 16. 


^vpm <WRl5t-'?«ve<ia 1. 83. 5. 

V ^ , 

In this oonneotioB see alao Vajasanoyt aamhita 5.. 16. 14 
,|0.21.5. eta, 
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Kgveda ; the Adhvaryu to perform rites in 
accordance with the formula of the 
Yajurveda ; the Udgata to chant Samans ; Functions 
but Brahma, the priest of the Atharva-Veda, 
has got for his duty to observe and examine 
the procedures of other priests and to 
remove their errors and shortcomings. And 
thus we find that he was required to be 
versed in all the three Vedas'. It is clear 
from this that in respect of sacrifice the 
Atharvaveda has no separate existence of 
its own but is a sort of auxiliary to the 
other three Vedas. This fact according to 
many celebrated Vedic scholars accounts 
for its exclusion from the group of the 
Vedas collectively designated as Trayl. In 
the opinion of some the undivided Veda 
was a mixture or combination of three 
distinct elements—poetry, prose and songs 
and hence the name Tra^l. In the opinion 
of others again the Vedas go by the name 
of Trayl inasmuch as they contain the 
three great principles or ideals of human 
life—action, worship and knowledge. 

f 

I 

mini viU I 
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The word 

its expla¬ 
nation. 


Principal 
priests of 
the Vedas. 


as well as of priests called Atharva or 
Brahma is found in the very body of the 
Vedas. It was this old sage who first 
performed sacrificial rites and produced 
fire'. But we must try to find out why the 
name of Atharva Veda is excluded from the 
term 5pft or the Three^ which was the 
comprehensive name of the Vedas. It is 
still a matter of altercation as to its meaning. 
Some take it to mean the three Vedas—the 
Kk, the Yajuh and the Sfima, while others 
offer various explanations of the term. The 
hymns of the Vedas show clearly that 
sacrificial ceremonials had attained to their 
perfection during the Vedic ages. They 
also point out that the four Vedas—lik, 
Yajuh, Sama and Atharva—have each a 
principal priest, the Hota, Adhvaryu, Udgata 
and Brahma. Of these four priests the 
Hota has to recite the incantations of the 


H’snw 55^1^ ^313^ ? I?IV 

gprw: I i 

* 1.80. 16. 
m ?«veda 1. 83. 5. 

In this Qonneotion see also Vajasaney! samhita 5.. 16. 14 
10.21. 5. eto. 
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Egveda ; (he Adhvaryu to perform rites in 
accordance with the formula of the 
Yajurveda ; the Udgata to chant Samans ; Functions 
but Brahma, the priest of the Atharva-Veda, 
has got for his duty to observe and examine 
the procedures of other priests and to 
remove their errors and shortcomings. And 
thus we find that he was required to be 
versed in all the three Vedas^. It is clear 
from this that in respect of sacrifice the 
Atharvaveda has no separate existence of 
its own but is a sort of auxiliary to the 
other three Vedas, This fact according to 
many celebrated Vedic scholars accounts 
for its exclusion from the group of the 
Vedas collectively designated as Trayi. In 
the opinion of some the undivided Veda 
was a mixture or combination of three 
distinct elements—poetry, prose and songs 
and hence the name Tfayl. In the opinion 
of others again the Vedas go by the name 
of Tratj% inasmuch as they contain the 
three great principles or ideals of human 
life—action, worship and knowledge. 

rf^rr I ^ sqnwairspff- 

ininir 1 





Age of the Veda 

It would be at best idle speculation to 
try to establish the age of the Vedic hymns. 
Though the researches of the last fifty years 
have thrown a flood of light on the misty far- 
off dawn of Vedic civilisation, the light is but 
a faint gleam and the cloud of doubt still 
lingers upon the vexed question of its 
chronology. Weber rightly says in his 

Webei’8 History of Indian Literature that to seek 
view. for an exact date is fruitless labour^ In 
his Gifford Lectures on Physical Religion 
(1890), Prof. Max Muller (who formerly 
held that the date of the Samhita or chandah 

Maxmauer’s period was about 1200 to 1000 B.C.) says^ 
ii}^Q cannot hope to find the date when 
the earliest Vedic hymns began to be com¬ 
posed. Whether they were composed 1000 
or 1500 or 2000 or 2500 B.C. no power on 
earth will ever determine.’' 

According to orthodox view the hymns 
Ortho- of the Vedas are a direct revelation from 

dt^view. 

1 .When W6 come to look for definite ohronologioal dates. 

We most reconcile ourselves to the fact that an^ such research, 

1 

as a general rule, would be absolutely fruitless. 

Popular Edition 1914, pp 6-7. 
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acted only as the medium of communication 
but were in no sense the authors of the 
same^ The scholiast () also 
salutes Siva at the outest of his commentary 
thus—I bow down to Maliegvara, the savent 
of learning, whose breath was the Vedas 
and from which proceeded the whole 
universe^. But from a comparative study 
of numerous passages in the Veda as well 
as some passages of the Nirukta and 
Anukramani of the Rgveda there remains 
little doubt that the hymns of the Vedas 
were compsed by the sages at different 
periods of time®. Having examined these 


Vedio 
hymns 
collected at 
different 
periods of 
time. 


Voda-the 

revealed 

truth. 


^ \\\o\ 

^ ^ I \\\\ 

55r5rT5^^^ siuOTiwgvn IHs^rafttfe. 

U 

mi ^5% u 

?g. Veda 1. 62.13.11.2; 

1 27. 4 etc. 

f*r Kg. Veda 1.166.15. 

mirftf €|ftr8:—?«• Veda 7.18.8., 
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two conflicting statements it may be con* 
eluded that the truth underlying the hymn 
was revealed to the seers who then com¬ 
posed in their own way these verses and 
utilised them in some particular sacrifices. 
Among Indian scholars of modern times 
some echo the opinions of western scholars, 
while others say that the age of Vedic 
literature should, at least, go back to 

about two lacs of years’. The accepted 
Opinion of . . c ir j 

some Indian Opinion IS that the hymns of the Vedas go 

Euro^an about 3000 B.C,, but some scholars 

scholars, are inclined rather to push back the date 

as B.C. 3500. Schroeder in his ^Indian 

Literature and Culture* suggests that the 

superior limit may be a few centuries earlier 

than 1500 B.C., while Whitney, Grassmann, 

and Benfey provisionally assume 2000 B.C.. 

as the starting point of Hindu literature. 


inPTflQ[ 7 . 22 . 9 etc. 

vm STOW 1 

wirot 

I Amongest th^e sckolaTS the names of Pandit Ume§a. 
ChaodrA Vidxaratna and Prof, AvinfliSa Chandra Das iaky- 
Imi msnkloned. 
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The lower possible limit for this event 
Muller now places at about 1500 B.C., but 
this is not recognised by other scholars. 
Brunhofer more recently has suggested 2800 
B.C. as the terminus; while the last writers 
on the subject Bala Gangadhara Tilak and 
Prof. H. Jacobi claim to have discovered 
that the period from 6000 to 2500 B.C., 
represents the age of the composition of 
the Vedic verses. But their conclusions 
have been disputed by many orientalists. 


Both Bala Gangadhara Tilak and H. 
Jacobi started from astronomical datas 
found in Vedic literatures and came to the 
the above conclusion independent of each 
other. They say that at the time of the 

Brahmans the Krttikas coincided with the 

• « 

vernal equinox but in the Vedic limes it 
is found that vernal epuinox was on 
Mrgasirah. From astronomical calculations 
it is found that the vernal equinox fell on 
the Pleiades about 2500 B.C. and on the 
Orion about 4500 B.C. From this Tilak 
concluded that the Vedic text and Brahmans 
were collected between 6000 and 2500 B.C. 
According to B. G. Tilak the oldest period 
in the Aryan civilization, which may be 
called the Aditi or the pre-Orion period, 
roughly extends from 6000 to 4000 B.C.. In 
this period ^*the finithed hymns do not seem 


Bilag ang»- 
dhara 
Tilak and 
H. Jacobi 
on the age 
of the Veda.. 
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Pre-Orion 

period. 


Orion 

.period. 


KfUtka 

period. 


«utra- 

period. 


to have been known and half-prose and 
half-poetical Nivids or sacrificial formulae 
(giving the principal names, epithets, and 
feats of the deity invoked) were probably 
in use. 

The second period, called the Orion 
period riighly speaking extended from 4000 
B.C. to 2500 H C. This was the most 
important period in the history of the Aryan 
civilization. In this period a good many 
Suktas in the I'gveda were composed and 
several legends were either formed anew 
or developed from the older ones. The 
Greeks and the Parsis appear to have left 
their common home during the latter part 
of this period. 

The third or the Krttika period extends 
from 2500 B.C. to 1400 B.C. In this period 
the Taittiriya Samhita and sevral other 
Brfihmanas were composed. The hymns of 
the Rgveda had already became antique 
and unintelligible and the Brahmavadins 
indulged in speculations. 

The fourth and the last period of the old 
Sanskrit literature extends from 1400 B.C. 
to 500 B.C. It was the period of Sutras 
and philosophical systems. It is the real 
pre-jBuddhistic period, (vide Orion pp. 
206-8). 
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But H. Jacobi, in his own way, arrives 

at the conclusion that the Vedic texts 
were composed about 4500 B.C. and 

extended to 2500 B.C. He was confirmed 
by another astronomical consideration. It 
is found in the Orhya Sutras that the bride 
and the bride-groom had to sit upon a bull's 
hide after reaching their new home till the 
stars were visible. The bride-groom had to 
point out the polar star (Ohruva) to the 
bride and ask her to be as strong as the 
star in conjugal fidelity. In 2780 B.C. the 
star Dhruva was near the pole. The wedd¬ 
ing hymn of the Rgveda (X. 35) docs not 
mention this custom. So Jacobi supposes 
this custom to be post-Vedic. Thus in his 
opinion the Kgvedic period lies before 
2780 B.C. 

Mr. D. N. Mukhopaddhyaya in an article 
—The Hindu Nakshatras—has recently pro¬ 
ved from astronomical datas that the first 
three Vedic strata extend respectively from 
16000 to 14500 B.C.; from 14500 to 13000 
B.C. and from 13000 to 11600 B.C. Besides, 
he has given two other strata covering the 
periods 11600—9600 B.C., and 9600—6600 
B.C. respectively. The opinion of these 
oriental scholars has been criticized by 
European scholars but the argument advan¬ 
ced for the purpose are not at all satisfactory.^ 


IS 


H. Jacobi 
on the age 
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Opinion of 
KSmesvar 
Aiyar. 


Wintornitz. 


Prof. Thi- 
baut. 


Ketkar's 

view. 


PaurSiiio 

view. 


Lately B. V. KameSvar Aiyar too has 
proved from astronomical datas that the 
Brahmans belong to a period of 2300 to 
2000 B.C. and this corresponds to the date 
fixed by B. G. Tilak. 

Prof. Winternitz, on philological and 
historical grounds, believes that the date 
assumed by Tilak and Jacobi is nearer to 
the mark than that adopted by Maxmuller, 
Oldenberg, Macdonell and Keith. 

Prof. Thibaut versed in oriental astro¬ 
nomy has warned us against such astronomi¬ 
cal calculations regarding the date of the 
Vedas or any antiquarian researches, as 
the old Hindu year began in any season 
and any bright star served the purpose of 
the star Dhruva, 

V. B. Ketkar says that it is found in 
the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 4.1.5) that 
there was an eclipse when the Jupiter 
coveied the Pusya star which occurred in 
4660 B.C. and therefore the Rgvedic period 
must go before that time. 

According to some scholars who base 
their calculations on the Puianas, the war 
of Kuruksetra was taught in the year 1921 
B.C. and the Vedas were divided and 
arranged before that time and hence the time 
of composijtion of the Vedic hymns does not 
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contradict the time given by H. Jacobi or 
B. G. Tilak. 

The recent excavation of Mahendra-dvar 
(Mohenjo Daro) in Sind and the cuneiform 
inscriptions describing the civilisation of 
-Assyria, Babylonia, Sumeria and the valleys 
of the modern Tigris and Euphratis point 
to the came conclusion. 

The discoveries made by Hugo Wintiller 
in Boghazkoi in Asia Minor in 1907 throw 
some light on the Vedic age. It is seen in 
some clay tablets found there that contracts 
were concluded between the King of the 
Hittites (14tli. Cen. B.C.) and the king of 
Mittani. Some Babylonian and native deities 
are invoked there as protectors of these 
contracts. Among which the name of 
Mi-ti-ra, U-ra-w-na, In-dar, Na-sa-a (t-ti-ia-a) 
n-na, corresponding to the Vedic gods Mitra, 
Varuna, Indra and Nasatya are important. 
According to the historian Edward Meyer, 
this refers to the period when Indian and 
Iranian branches of Aryans formed but one 
people. But Oldernberg and Keith looked 
upon these names as those of an old Iranian 
people, closely related to the Vedic Indians. 
Leaving aside the conjetures of these two 
scholars it can boldly be said that the 
discovery is not very valuable as to the 
age of the Vedas. 


Mahenjo 

Daro. 


Hugo 

Wintller. 
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Antiquity 
of Vedio 
hymn from 
internal 
proofs. 


External 

evidence. 


It is admitted, on all hands, both by 
oriental and occidental scholars that the 
whole Vedic literature is pie-Buddhistic and 
hence existed before 600 B.C, 

The antiquity of Vedic hymns is also 
seen from internal evidence. The language 
of the hymn, their versification and 
accentuation differing greatly from those 
of Brahmans and classical literatures, are 
proofs of their antiquity. The geographical, 
social, political and economic conditions as 
reflected in the hymns of the Rgveda are 
quite different from those found in the 
Brahmans and in the Samhitas of the 
Yajurveda. This fact also establishes their 
antiquity. 

The Vedic Concordance of M. Bloomfield 
and his Rgveda Repetitions make us belive 
that at the time when the bulk of the hymns 
were composed there existed already a 
great number of verses which were considred 
as a common property of all. The incidental 
references to some events in the hymns pf^ 
of the Rgveda too point to the above 
conclusion. There w^^.a great gap betweea 

■« lih 

these verses add those of the samhita, 
besides it is proved from Inscriptions that 
in the 3rd. century B.C. Southern India waa 
already overrun by Aryan Jndian ; but 
Southern India had a civilization of its own 
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which was in no way inferior to Aryan 
civilisation. The tale of Pururavah and 
Urvast in the ^atapatha Brahmana (VII. 

13-18) and the glimpse of human sacrifice 
found in the legend of are 

important documents for Indian civilisation. 

It can safely be concluded that centuries 
must have passed between the composition 
of the Rgvedic hymns and the Brahmans, 

Aranyakas and Upanisads. We reserve our 
opinion on the matter, and are content to 
say only that the hymns of the Vedas 
originated in the hoary age of antiquity. 

Each Veda consists of two parts—the 
Mantra or Sandiita and the Brahmana or 
commentary,^ explaining respectively the 
nature of and The s are in- 

divisioa 

dicative of materials and deities ancillary of the 
to Vedic rites and rituals, while the 
Brahmans contain in them the 
and There are four sorts of 

and The 

first explains the nature of the rite, the vi^hi—its 
second speaks of the result that would Kinds, 
follow, the third shows the relation which 
the rite bears to its parts and the fourth 

. ____ 




' a Froodi originated the Furva MTmants and from 
the Uttara-Mimsnss. 

A2. 
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proves that all the above three converge 

to produce an undivided result, is 

defined as one expressing things unknown 

, , , or eulogium 

ATtbaTada*— 

its kinds, either persuades a man to or dissuades 

him from his undertaking. This again is 

divided under three heads— 

and prevails when a thing is 

contradicted by other evidences ; only 

speaks of things established by other proofs 

and comes in when there is neither 

agreement nor discord between the thing 

Vskotakya. and the evidences.! is oometimes 

called as it expresses things unknown 

and sometimes as it is self-evident 

truth without commendatory words. The 

earlier chapters of the Brahmans explain 

. the mode of ceremonials and some 

Arrange¬ 
ment of passages of the Vedic texts ; the middle 

Brahmans treat of ceremonies not included 

in the Brahmans ; and the final chapters 
deal with theogonical thoughts and invoca¬ 
tions to different deities. These are 
respectively known as Brahman proper, 
Aranyaka and Upanisd. According to 
orthodox views all these are SruH or 
ickat ii heard. 
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For the collection and printing of the 
nnanuscript of the Vedas we are indebted 
^ery largely to European scholars. It was 
through their untiring zeal and energy that 
the Vedas were saved from the devastation 

of Vedio 

of white ants, and the collection of Vedic Manu- 
nianuscripts first saw the light. Without 
their help and labour these valuable works 
of the ancient Aryans would have survived 
only in name. Among ancient Europeans, 
one Robert de Nobilius, a Jesuit Missionary, 
first tried to collect the Vedas but was 
deceived by some clever pandit of Madias 
who composed a false Ezurvedam and 
palmed it off on him. Voltaire sent it 
to the Ro 3 ial Library of France under the 
wrong impression that it was really the 
Yajurveda. Then came Mr. Colebrooke who 
.also tried his best to collect the Vedas, 

But he also was deceived by a Mahratta 
Brahmana and shared the same fate with 
his predecessor. At last, through the 
unwearied endeavour of Colonel Polier, 
the manuscripts of all the four Vedas were 
collected from Joypur and sent to the 
British Museum in 1789. 

Before the 6th century^ B.C. the western 
world was almost in the dark in relation 
4o the learning of the Indians, and it was 
only after Alexander’s invasion that the 
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Discovery 
of Sanskrit 
in Europe. 


Christian 

missionaries* 

works. 


The 18th 
century and 
its inapor- 
tanoe in the 
West. 


Greek, to a certain extent, came to be 
acquainted with Indian literature. The 
Arabs, in the Middle Ages, introduced this 
branch of Indian knowledge to Europe. 
From the 16th century onward a few western 
Christian Missionaries acquired some fami¬ 
liarity with this Indian branch of science. 
Abraham Roger, a Dutch missionary, tran¬ 
slated the Bhattikavyam into Dutch in 1651. 
He translated besides the proverbs of 
into English. The name of the Jesuit father 
Johann Hanxieden should not be omitted 
here. He woiked in the Malabar mission 
and his ''Grammatica Granthamia Seu 
Samscrdumica'’ was the first Sanskrit gra¬ 
mmar written by a European. It was never 
printed. Bartholomeo, who wrote two other 
Sanskrit grammars (1776-89), derived much 
help from the Sanskrit grammar of Johann. 
Hanxieden. 

The eighteenth century is a great epoch 
in the history of Sanskrit Literature. From 
this time onward many European scholars 
engaged themselves in the critical study 
and discussion of the Sanskrit language. 
These investigations and critical studies have 
resulted in two new branches of science," 
viz., Comparative Philology and Compara¬ 
tive Mythology and in the preparation of 
an Encyclopaedia covering the whole domaia 
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•of Indo-Aran Philology and Archeology 
under the title ‘"Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philologie and Altertum-skunde/’ This 
book was being published in parts by 
Prof. Biihler of Vienna with the help of 
some thirty specialists of various nationa¬ 
lities at Strassbiirg. After the death of 
Biihler the editorship fell on the shoulders 
of Kielhorn of Gottingen. Now the book is 
being published under the editorship of 
Liidcrs and Wakernagel. 

Then came Prof. Rosen who published 
a few hymns of the Rgveda in 1830 in 
London, After his death, the first A«taka 
of the Rgveda with his Latin translation 
was published in Calcutta in 1838. 
This attracted much attention and led to 
the foundation of Vedic studies in 
France under the leadership of the great 
orientalist, Eugene Burnouf. Rudolf Roth, 
•his celebrated pupil, wrote a booklet “On 
the Literature and History of the Veda,’* 
which came out in 1846. The publication 
of the work popularised the study of the 
Vedas in Germany. Some portions of 
this book, were translated into English by 
Mr. Muir and published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society in 1847—48. On the 
inotion of Mr. Lydiey, the proposal of 
publishing this Bibliotheca Indica was* 


Editions of 
the Vedas 
and esseys 
thereon by 
European 
scholars. 
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Maxmiiller’s 
edition of 
the Rgyeda 
with 
Wilson’s 
English 
translation. 


French 
translation 
of the 
Rgveda. 

German 
translation 
of the 
Rgyeda. 


8t. PeterS' 
burgh 
Dictionary 


accepted unanimously at a meeting of 
the I Asiatic Society in 1847. Dr. Roer 
accordingly published the first and second' 
Astakas of the Kgveda with their English 
translation in 1847 ; but, on hearing that 
Prof. Maxmiiller was publishing the 
whole of the Rgveda with Sayana’s commen* 
tary and with Prof. Wilson's English 
translation under the supervision and 
patronage of the East India Company, 
he gave up his endeavour. Prof. Muller’s 
Rgveda with introduction and word-index 
came out in six parts between 1849—75., 
He published also the first Mandala of 
the Rgveda with the Padapatha between 
1856—59 and the whole text of the Veda 
in Roman Character with his own Index 
in 1877. The Rgveda was in parts tran¬ 
slated into French between 1848-51 by 
various scholars and wholly in 1870 by 
L. Langlois in Paris. Alfred Ludwig in. 
1876 and Hermann Grassmann in 1876 —IT 
translated and published the whole of 
the Rgveda in the German language. Prof. 
Roth and Botthlingk published a Sanskrit* 
German Dictionary between 1853—75 in 
St. Petersburgh in seven folio volumes. 
It is indeed a brilliant monument to. 
German industry. Dr. Roth published also 
the Nirukta of Yaska between 1848-—52. 
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with his own notes and commentary. 
Dr. Hatig published the text of the Aitareya 
Brahmana in Roman Character in two 
parts in 1863. Mr. Stenzler published 
the Grhya Sutra of AsvalSyana with German 
translation in 1864—65, and Prof. 
Hermann Oldenberg published the Sankhya- 
yana Grhya Sutra in Weber's Indische 
Shtdien with translations and notes that 
very year, Regnier, the French scholar, 
published the Saunaka Prati§akhya of the 
Kgveda v/ith commentary and translation 
in 1857—58 in Paris. Prof. Maxmuller 
published another edition of this book bet¬ 
ween 1856—69 with a German translation. 
Prof. Weber published the Chandahsutra 
of Pingala in Roman character in 1863 
in his Indische Studien and the Fdninxya 
Bihsd in 1858. Rudolf Mayor published 
Ryvidhma and Brhaddevata, in 1877 with 
his own introduction. Dr. Fitz Edward 
Hall published a portion of the Ravana 
Bhfisya of the Rgveda in the Asiatic 
Researches of 1862, Besides, through the 
energy of a number of western scholars 

the ^advimsa Brahman^ the Sdmavidhana 

0 

Brahman, the Kriena Yajurveda^ the Suhla 

Yajurveda^ the Atharva Veda, the Sarlraha 
0 

Blidfiya of Bankaracdrya and several other 
mportant Upanisads have also been 


Various 
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published. They, from time to time, have 
moreover written a number of essays on 
Vedic and Pauranic literatures along with 
some important.texts. Of these the Essays 
of Colebrooke, Maxmuller's Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, Chips from a German 
Workshop, India and What It Can Teach 
us. Science of Language, Vedic Hymns 
in the 32nd and 40th Vols of the Sacred 
Series of the East, Six Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy ; Macdonell’s India’s Past, the 
History of Sanskrit Literature, Vedic 
Grammar etc. ; Keith's Drama, the History 
of Sanskrit Literature, Ailareya Aranyaka ; 
Macdonell and Kcitli's Vedic Index ; Bloom¬ 
field’s Vedic Concordance, Vedic Religion 
and Pgveda Repetition ; Muir's Original 
Sanskrit Texts in five Vols. ; Sacred 
Series of the East in 49 Vols, under the 
general editorship of Maxmliller are very 
important. Mention should also be made 
here of T. AufrechPs Caialognb Catalo-^ 
gorum containing catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscripts of all important libraries of 
India and Europe ; prof. J. W. Rhy.s 
David’s Pali Text Society and A. Weber’s 
the Writing of the Jains which have ren¬ 
dered great help to the investigation of 
the Buddhistic and jaina literatures. 



PIONEEP.S OF SANSKRIT STUDIES. 


The' needs of practical administration 
stimulated the study of Sanskrit among 
Europeans in India. Warren Hastings, the 
then Governor-General of India, finding 
it advantageous to rule India through her 
own laws, caused a digest to be made 
by some pandits based on ancient legal 
authorities. At the expense of the East 
India Company this came out in 1776. 
The work is known as Vivadarnavasetn, 
This deals specially with the Indian law 
of inheritance and family laws etc, un¬ 
der the caption **A Code of Gentoo Law.*' 
The book was translated into German 
and was published in Hamburg in 1778. 

1. Charles Wilkins (afterwards sir 
Charles) was persuaded by Warren Has¬ 
tings to learn Sanskrit in Benares and 
published a translation of the Bhagavad-gita 
in 1785 and that of HitopadeSa in 1787, 
The translation of the former was the 
first of its kind that was directly rendered 
into English, nay info European languages, 
from the original Sanskrit for the first time. 
3n 1795 he translated ^akuntala, an episode 


study of 

Sanskrit by 
Europeans. 
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of the Mahabharta and in 1808 wrote st 
Sanskrit Grammar in which Sanskrit scripts^ 
were used for the first time in Europe. 

2. Sir William Jones (1746-94), the 
famous oriental scholar, founded the Asia¬ 
tic Society of Bengal in 1784 for the 
propagation of Sanskrit studies and rou¬ 
sed a keen interest in the study of Indian 
antiquity. He translated Kalidasa’s Sakun- 
talam into English in 1789. This was 
rendered into German in 1791 by George 
Forster. This book in its new guise 
fascinated critics of such undoubted com¬ 
petence as Goethe and Herder. ‘ 

> “Wilt thou blossoms of spring and the fruits that are later io 

seasons 

Wilt thou have oharms and delight, wilt thou have strength 

and support f 

Wilt thou with one short word encompass tUe earth and heaven ? 

All is said if I say only, S^akuntalti thee*’—Goethe. 

“It is here that the mind and character of a nation is but brought 
to life before us ; and gladly I admit that I have received a truer 
and more real notion of the manners of thinking among the ancient. 
Indiana from this one i§akuntU than all their’Upani^ads and 
Bhdgavats.**—Herder. 

George Forster's German translation of ^akuntali roused 
enthusiasm among literary circle in Europe and it was looked upom 
as “a Wonder coming from the land of wonders.” 

In 1830 Chezy, the French editor of the text of dakuntala writea- 
thus— “The First time when I became aware of this unfathomable 
work, it excited such an enthusiasm in me and attracted me so- 
mnoh that I never left off studying it and even felt myself urged 

sm to the impossible task of adopting it, at least in somo way, to tha-. 
Oerman stage,” 
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In 1792 he translated Rtusamhar (Cycle 
of Seasons) with Sanskrit texts. It was 
followed by the translation of the Code 
of Manu in 1794. 

3. Alexander Hamilton was made a 
prisoner of war in France by the order 
of Napoleon on his way home to England 
from India. He was a great oriental scholar 
and taught Sanskrit to a few eminent men 
of letters from within the four walls of the 
prison. Among these scholars one was 

4. Friedrich Schlegel. He was a great 
German Romantic poet and published his 
work Die Tiler Sprache Und Weisheit der 
Indier (On t/te Language and Wisdom of 
the Indians) in 1808. He was a pioneer 
for the study of Sanskrit in Europe. He 
published the conjugation of Sanskrit verbs 
in 1816. He demonstrated herein the 
common origin of Indo-Aryan languages. 
From 1821 he was professor of oriental 
languages at Berlin. His great work— 
A comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greeks 
Zend, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slovanic, 
Gothic and Germari—was published in six 
volumes between 1833-52. It was translated 
into English by Eastwell. The publication 
of 'this book was a corner-stone in the 
foundation of the science of comparative 
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philology in the hand of Franz Bopp^ and it 
fostered the study of Sanskrit in Germany. 
He translated the Gita in Latin. This 
translation attracted the notice of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt who praised it as "the 
profoundest and the loftiest thing the world 
has ever seen.” 

5. Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765^ 
1837), as has been said before, tried in vain 
to collect the manuscript of the Vedas. He 
was born in London in 1765, His legal func¬ 
tions led him to study Indian law and learn 
Sanskrit, From 1794 he began to write 
essays on Indian religion, poetry and science 
in the Asiatic Researches. In 1798 he tran¬ 
slated from the Sanskrit the l)iaesi of the 
Hindu Lazo on contracts and successions and 
it was published in four volumes. While 
acting as a judge of the New Court of 
Appeal in Calcutta he was appointed a 
professor of Hindu law and Sanskrit at 
the College of Fort William. In 1805 he 
published his first volume of Sanskrit 
Grammar and began to write his famous 

^ In 1819 F. Bopp published the Sanskrit text of NalopAkhy&n 
-with Latin translation. This was considered as one of the gems 
of the poetry of the world. It has been translated into almost 
all European languages and is selected as tbe preliminary reading 
for students in all Western Universities, His Sanskrit Grammar 
’'( 1827 — 34 ) and his GZoMartum iSanseWfwm have done much towards 
4he futheranoe of Sanskrit study in Qennauy. 
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articles on the Vedas. It was this attempt 
of Mr. Colebrooke that brought for the 
first time the knowledge of Vedic litera¬ 
ture into Europe. He published besides 
many texts, translations and essays, among 
which the names of Arnara Kofia, Hitopa- 
de§a, Kiratiiryuniyam and the grammar of 
Panini may be mentioned. On his retire¬ 
ment he presented to the East India Com¬ 
pany a collection of manuscripts worth 
£ 100,000 which is still preserved in the 
India office in London. 

After the Vedas come the Vedangas. 

They are six in number, viz., Siksa, Kalpa, 

Vyakaran, Nirukta, Candah and Yyotis, 

Besides there are the Puranas, Nyaya branches of 
Mimansfi and Dharma Sastras.^ The four 
Vedas, the six Vedjingas, the Puran, Nyaya 
Mimansa and Dharma Sastras go by the 
general name of fourteen Vidyas.® These 

1. There are eighteen puranas and an equal number of 
XJpapuriinas. all attributed to Kfsna Dyaipflyana VySsa. NySya 
includes Vai^eAik Darsan also. Mimansa comprises both Purva 
and Uttara Mimansus. The RdmSyan, the Mahubharat, the 
8Amkhya, the Patanjal, the PSsupat, the Vai-^naya and other Darsans 
are included in DharmasSstras. These are known by the general 
term Smrti. Besides these Astika Darsans there are six 
Kastika DarSans also, but they are ,not included in the fourteen 

kinds of Vidya as they are not useful in the realisation of human 
pursuits, 

No ftirnnt wfeac ^ u 
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fourteen Vidyas along with the four 
Upavedas, viz., and 

form what is technically called 
SFRTR. Mahopadhyaya Madhusudan Saras- 
vatl, the pride of Bengal, has dealt with 
these brielly in his and has 

shown that all these tend to the realiza¬ 
tion of Brahma. 

The development of religion and philo¬ 
sophical thought in Sanskrit literature is 
iLd'K- noteworthy. The lofty height which 

Bopbicai the Indo-Aryan intellect had attained is 
works and , . , , 

originality conclusively bome testimony to by a care- 
■ofSanskrit, perusal of these works. In ancient 

India the spread of education amongst 
all ranks of people had its desired effect 
of making society sobre and raising its 
moral tone. The philosophical literature 
of India again bears testimony to the high 
speculative powers of her people. Ever 
since the period of Aryan invasion Indian 
civilisation and religion have developed 
side by side without being affected by 
foreign influences. It is this isolation by 
which the Indians were able to retain the 
individuality of their own faith and culture 
inspite of a number of invasions and con¬ 
quests by different nations at different times. 

The history of ancient Indian literature 
falls chiefly into two periods—the Vedic 
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•and the Classical or Sanskrit. According 
to some eminent scholars, as has already 
been said, the former covers the period 
beginning from 3000 B.C. and extending 
to 200 B.C. This may again be subdivi¬ 
ded into three literary strata according 
to differences in language and style and 
also in religion and social views. These 
sub-divisions, so to say, are the Sarahita 
period, the Brahman period and the Sutra 
period. The first stage extends from 3000 
B. C. to 1400 B. C, the second from 
1400 B. C. to 800 B. C. and the third 
from 800 B. C. to 200 B. C. The first 
two stages are, no doubt, the Vedic stages, 
but the third, i.e. the Sutra period, is 
not really so. This, to speak the truth, 
belongs to the latter period and is the 
source of all literatures designated as 
The latter (i.e. the Sanskrit or Classi¬ 
cal period) extends from 200 B. C. to 
1000 A. D. or more strictly to the modern 
time. All but come under this division. 

‘‘History,^’ says Macdonell, ^‘is the one 
weak point in Indian literature,” He states 
two reasons to palliate this defect. First 
the Indians had not to struggle hard for 
their existence like the Romans or the 
Creeks and so they found no necessity 
tor the development of political history. 


Principal 
periods of 
Sanskrit 
literature 
—their 
subdiyi' 
sions. 


Leok of 
chronology. 
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Secondly, the Brahmanas whose task it 
was to chronicle all great events did not 
care to record historical events, for to 
them all action, nay, existence itself— 
was a positive evil. So in matters histori¬ 
cal we do not get definite dates till we 
come to about 500 A. D. The reasons 
assigned by the learned Professor are not, 
however, convincing. The Indians have 
oonoeptioQ s. peculiar conception of History or Ilihash 
of history, ^vliich they mean a 

treatise diversified by narrative and con¬ 
ducive to the attainment of virtue, wealth 
and salvation.' We get a systematic 
history, for instance, in the Vedic and 
Pauraiiic literatures of India. Dr. Roth 
remarks, ‘‘According to my conviction, 
no more essential service could be rendered 
to the history of the ancient East, perhaps 
to the whole of ancient history, than to 
make known and exactly investigate the 
Vedic writings,’’ Colonel Todd also in 
his preface to JRajasthm is of opinion 
that the Indians who improved every other 
branch of science could not but have 
written histories, which perhaps have been 
lost in the successive tides of invasion 
which have passed over the country. But 
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the Chief defect of this kind of history 
is that it does not give us a reliable 
frame-work of dates. 

To prepare a chronological history of 
ancient India, we shall have mainly recourse 
to the Vedic and classical literatures of 
the country. Besides the account of the 
foreign travellers, such as, Fa Hian who 
came to India in the reign of Candragupta II. 
(Vikramaditya), Hiouen Tsang (Yuan 
Chwang) who visited India in king Harsa’s 
time and I. Tsing (671-95) ; ancient coins, 
copper-plate-grants and inscriptions on 
rocks and pillars furnish us with historical 
materials for the construction of the ancient 
history of India. These have shed light not 
only on the chronology of some Sanskrit 
poets, but also upon the religious and 
social condition of India in the past. 

Epigraphical researches have thrown 
some light on the history of Indian script. 
The Adoka inscriptions are taken by 
some to be the earliest records of Indian 
writing. Prof. Winternitz says thus against 
it—**Palaeographic facts prove undeniably 
that writing cannot have been a new 
invention as late as the time of Asoka^ 
but mustalready have had a long histpry 
behind it.” (Vide Winternita^s Indian 
A3. - 


Materials 
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Literature, p. 31., Vol. I). Some scholars 
have suggested that two types of script were 
known in ancient India—the Kharos^hl and 
the Brahmi. These were written respectively 
from right to left and from left to tight* 
Another version is that once both these 
were written from right to left. According 
^ . 'to Dr. Biiller the former was employed in 

Dr. Builer, Gandhar from 400 B. C. to 200 A. D. 

and was borrowed from the Armaic type 
of Semitic writing ; while the latter, 
the true national writing of India, was 
introduced about 800 B. C. by traders 

Opinions coming by way of Mesopotamia. Some 
of some occidental scholars are of opinion that 
scholars. *he complete Indian alphabet existed about 
500 B. C. But Prof. Gold Stucker in his 
Intro Auction to Panini lias proved conclu¬ 
sively from both internal and external 
evidences that letters were known to 
Panini, who according to him flourished 
^rAhmaps about 800 B. C. Thus existence of letter 
*!ad? 0 io?^ opinion pre-Paijinian. These 

opinions of Western scholars do not seem 
to be convincing. Th^Sadvimfia Brahmaii^a 
of the Sarha Veda, the Chandyogya 

and the Mundaka Upani^ads mention the^ 
name of six Vedangas, iSikfl is one of 
the Ved^ngasv This deals wl# vowels 
and consonants, accents« and euphonic 
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combinations etc. This clearly shows that 

the origin of script goes back as far as 

1400 B. C, which is supposed to be the 

lowest limit of the Brahman period by 

many modern scholars, Upani^ad 

again speaks of the vowels, gutturals, 

palatals, cerebrals, dentals, labials and 

the sibilants.^ Prof. Weber in his edition 

•of Satapatha Brahman, where the mention Opinion of 

of singular and plural number is found, 

(Vide D. A. Weber’s Edition p 990), has 
proved that the time when Satapatha 
Brahman was written the Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar had attained its perfection. The ^itareyn 
Aitareya Brahman not only corroborates Brahmapa. 
his views but in 1.2.5 speaks clearly of 
letters, words and their varieties, Gopatha 
Brahman also has (1.24) letters, words 
and sentences etc. incorporated into it. 

Bgvedic hymns also do not seem to favour 
the views of the Western scholars but 
point to the reverse conclusion. From 
them we learn that it was the panis 
(with whom the Phoenicians are identified 
by many scholars) that stole the Vedas 
which were recovered by Brahmanaspati, 
and' this could not have been . possible 

>' ^ 8«ifnr> oanAvnivni tiiir 
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if the Vedas had existed only In speeches 
and not in writing. Besides the verses 
nwift anrnwismiV etc. (R. V. 4, 58, 4)^ 
^Rfi^q|^yP^ (R. V. 1. 165.45)^ 
(R. V. 10, 71. 4), 

(R. V. 10. 71.2) etc., quoted by 
Patfiajali in his Mahabhasya clearly point 
to the use of words in their refined 
sub-divisions. Poet Bhasa who possibly 
flourished in the 4th century B.C. speaks, 
thus in his PaftcarStra— 

fBPT! I” Besides, 
the Ramayana which in its germinal form 
was undoubtedly composed before 1500 
B.C., has the following lines at the close 
of LaAkakanda ftsfTiWTW RTOatpH filRfit 
^ 11»* 5f i 

ir All these clearly show that 
writing was fully known to the Aryans 
long before the time of Afioka and before 
800 B.C. The Bactrian is avowedly 
not so full as Pali, its vowels being 
fewer and consonants deficient. F^r less 
tenable is the theory of the Bactrian origin ' 
of the Sanskrit ‘ script (which certainly 
existed before Pall; as the latter is only 
a dialectic variation of the former) as the 
Bactrian ^Is of too recent a date to be 
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supposed to be the earliest medium for 
writing Sanskrit. The Dravadian origin 
of Pali, as well as of Sanskrit, is also 
to be discarded as the very fulness 
of Pali, possibly the first dialectic form 
of Sanskrit, is opposed to the theory of 
Tamilian origin. Considering all these 
points it is fairly certain that the art of 
writing was known even in the Vedic age 
and had an independent origin of it. 

The Brahmi script^ from which have 
originated Nagri and other scripts prevailing 
in all the Aryan dialects of India, is of 
two typesr—the Northern and the Southern. 
They are noticed m the inscriptions of 
the 3rd century. From the Kharo^thi 
descended the characters employed in the 
Canarese and the Telegu country. 

Birch bark, palm leaf, Saoh! and plates 
of brass, copper and stone, were the 
materials on which Indian manuscripts 
were written. Paper was introduced after 
Mahomedan conquest. The use of ink 
was perhaps introduced in the 2nd. century 
B. C. Before this palm leaves etc, were 
scratched With a stilus and the characters 
were blackened by soot of charcoal. 

if 

i . it refer to the script with which Br^ma or 
'writteat The paura^lo legead fj| that it origiaated from 


ir 


Dravadian 
origia of 
' Sanskrit. 
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Writing 

materials. 
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A dose and careful study of Sanskrit 
literature will convince the reader that 
• >”ken Ssinskrlt was a spoken language from pre- 
language. historic times. Yaska, Pacini and Patafijali 
speak of Sanskrit as Bha^a or spoken 
language as opposed to the literary one,, 
though there existed some dialectical and 
provincial differences.* Katyayana speaks 
of logical differences, while Patafijali of 
words occuring only in a single district.^ 
From this it can fairly be concluded that 
till the 2nd century B. C. Sanskrit was 
actually spoken in the whole of Aryavarta. 
The distribution of the dialect in Sanskrit 
Dramas also shows that the use of Sanskrit 
speech was not confined to the Brahmanas 
only but also prevailed among men of 
many higher classes as well as among men 
of letters. According to Dr. Winternitz 
Sanskrit is not a dead language even now.. 
It is in this language that Indian scholars 
converse on scientific questions as yet. 
He further says that Sanskrit plays the 

vmtmf iftt 

nfii^ wTort* \ ^ 

• wi^^^*****'**** p** 29. 
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same part Jn India still ''as Latin in the 
middle ages in Europe or as Hebrew with 
the Jews." (Vide History of Indian Literature 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1927, p. 45). 

Almost all Indian dialects have sprung 
from Sanskrit ; but it is still a matter of 
dispute when Prakrit first came into being, 

According to Pataftjali there are only two the source 
sorts of pure language—the Faidic and ^^dialeots*** 
the Zauktk All other languages and 
dialects are but mutilated forms of these 
two and generally go by the name of 
JjpabhraTnsa, Prakft with all its varieties 
is apabhram^a. A close study of Vedic 
hymns would show that Prakrt des¬ 
cended from Vedic and not from classical 
Sanskrit. Pali is another ^pabhrainfia 
dialect. The earliest Buddhist literature 
composed in Pali about the 5th. century 
B.C., proves the antiquity of that language. 

The introduction of Sanskrit verses in Pali 
inscriptions proves that the two languages 
flourished side by side even in olden days. 


Sanskrit exercised a great Influence in 
the religious literature of India, and so of*^nikrit 
Buddhist and Jain teachers tried to learn 
it. This led to the composition of the and Jain 
Northern Buddhist texts in Sanskrit ; and ^**®*^*‘"'®*' 


the intermingling of the two languages 
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(Sanskrit and Pali) gave rjse to a new type 
TheOftti a language called Gatha in which Lalita- 

vistara, the life of Buddha, was written. 

Influeni^c Sanskrit language, again was largely 
onSaMkrit. influenced by Prakrt. It assimilated a 
large number of words from Prakrit with 
their accents. 


Sir Oeorge 
Orierson 
and the 
dirision of 
Prftkrt. 


The very name Prakrt denotes its des¬ 
cent from some original source and this 
source as has been shown before is Sanskrit, 
Dand! too in his KavyadarSa speaks in the 
same strain.} But there are scholars who 
take it as an original language. Sir George 
Grierson classifies it under three heads— 
(1) Primary Prakrts, the source of Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit ; (2) Secondary 

Prakrts comprising Pali and other muti¬ 
lated forms represented in dramatic and 
Pali literature and called ApabhramiSa by 
grammarians ; (3) and the modern Verna¬ 
culars. At first there were only two types 
of Prakrit—the Eastern and the Western, 
These, in the middle ages, w'ere divided int<> 


«rni'«s 


i 
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tour mailt sections-—Magadh! and Ardha- 
Magadh! in the East and ApabhramSa and 
"Saurafieni in the West. From Magadh! came 
Marathi and from Ardha-Magadh! the 
Bengali and Maithill. Sindhi, West Punjab! 
and Kafimir! originated from ApabhramSa ; 
from Saurasen! descended the East Punjab!, 
Hindi (the old Avanti) and Gujrati. In 
, ASvaghosa’s dramas we meet with the old 
Magadh!, the old Ardha-Magadh! and old 
^auresen! types of Prakrt. Maharastri 
and ^auraseni types are found in Jaina 
literatures. It is said that the Brhatkatha 
of Gunadhyaya was written in Paifiachi 
Prakrt. The Natya Sastra of Bharata 

mentions several varieties of iSouraseni 

< 

(such as, Daksinatya, Avanti and Takki) 
and Magadh! (such as, Chandali and Sakarl) 
Prakfts. We give below a genealogical 
-table showing the varieties of Prakrit and 
the source of all modern Vernaculars. 


General 

divisioDB 

of Prfticrt. 




East Punjabi Hindi Guzrati 



Exercise 


1. Describe the origin and development of the* 
Vedas and state the relation of the Atharva Veda, 
to three other Vedas. 

2. Explain the term ^ and discuss the state* 
ment—“Atharva Veda was composed long after 
the composition of the other three Vedas. 

3. Name the principal priests of the Vedas and< 
their respective functions. 

4. Discuss the age of Vedic literatures. 

5. What do you know of the general division of 
the Vedas ? 

6. State how the manuscripts of the Vedas were* 
collected. 

7. Give a short account of the principal European^ 
scholars that devoted themselves to the study of 
Sanskrit in the 18th. and 19th. centuries, (C.U. 1916 
Pass.) 

8. Describe briefly the influence which Sanskrit 
literature has received from and exercised upon the 
nations of the West. (C.U. 1920 Pass.) 

9. Give a brief account of the labours of early 
European scholars jn introducing fhe study of Sanskrit 
in the West, (C. U. 1932, Hons.) 
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10. Describe briefly the ilpitebee 6f Sanskrit 
literature oii , West in^ the last century (C.U. 
11923 il^ass.) 

11. Indicate the services rendered to the cause 
•^f Sanskrit literature either by Sir. William Jones or 
by Henry Thomas Colebrobke, (C.U. 1915. Pass.) 

12. Give a concise account of Henry Thomas 
Golebrooke $s a pioneer Sanskrit studies,' (C,U» 
;i913.Pass.) 

13. Give the principal periods of Sanskrit 
literature and their divisions. 


14. Discuss the statement of Prof, Macdonell 
•—“History is one weak point in Indian literature^'. 


15., What materials are there for the construction 
of the ancient history of India ? 

16. ^ Discuss Macdonell’s theory of the origin and 
development of the Sanskrit alphabets. What probable 
4date does he assign to the origir^ ? (C.U. 1910 Pass.) 


17. Name the two kinds of script known in 
^mcient India, and indicate some^ of .their prominent 
chfracteristics with the probable dates of their 

4t|trodiuet|bn or use in anicent India. {C:U. 1959. Hons.) 

■'' s " A' '' 

iS/ What evidences can be adlvtced^o pfevfe ihe 

exi|itnce 1 ^ a popular language, as distinguishect 
Iroim f litbrj^y andenl Jndia ? Mention . 

ot tilt Prikft Jrorh WhlehVttf^ Benga^^^^ 
jiAS descended. 1929^1ion^) 
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19. Aiiduc^ j^m^yidenl^ to .$how Sanskrit 

was a spoken langiiage in Northern In$l >|n tiie 2nd,, 
century B.C. (0.11,1928 Hons,) 

20. Adduce .some evidence, to show that in the- 
2nd, century B.C. Sanskrit was actually spoken in 
the whole of Iryivarta. (C.U. 1927 Pass.) 

21. State what you understand by the expression 
classical Sanskrit t* (C.U, 1926 Pass.) 

22. Describe the relation of Sanskrit to Pralat 

and Pali. (C.U. 1915 and 1923 Hotis.) " 

23. Trace the development of Prakrt dialects... 
(C.U. 1914 Pass.) 
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CHAPTEB VI 

THE HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

Indian philosophy traces its origin to the 
hymns of the Vedas. It is chiefly pantheistic 
and idealistic. The term correspond¬ 

ing to the English word philosophy came 
perhaps into use when the loose philosophical 
thoughts had to a certain extent ben 
systematised. 

The word means an in ight into the 
nature of self. The term possibly traces its 
origin to the expression, 

(Br 2 - 4 - 5 ). that 
was said by to his wife at the 

time of his departure from home to ii5r«ur i 
It was then versified by later sages in the 
following manner— 

^t?r25; ^ m: 1 

wherein the very word ^sef »f' occurs. Therer 
are also some heterodox philosophies of 
which the Buddhistic and |aina p^ijosophks 
are important. 


ifim cause is quite differ^ from its^edtoy^iie 


The scope of philosophy i# to 

' » > * 1 ../ 

Ut the. existing hetw<pi t^e 

■use and its effects. Tti the 


w w 
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in the opinion of others the cause is identical 
with and at the same time different from its 
effect There is another set of philosophers 
who regard the cause to be^ totally identical 
with its effect and thus philosophy is divided 
into three sections preaching the doctrine of 
Dualhm^ qualified Monism and pure Monism^ 

The religion of Brahmans and Upani?ads Ag^of 
flourished in India about looo B. C., and during 
that time a good deal of philosophical dis- 
cusssions were carried on, but no established 
school was yet founded. From this it is clear 
that though the doctrine of each is mentioned 
by the others, thesj were not contemporaneous. 

These floating tenets when collected and syste¬ 
matised, took the shape of a distinct school 
and went by. the name of its propounder. * Just 
after the Brdhmanicpsriod different schools of 
philosophy and religion were founded about 
600 B. C. 

Nyaya, Vai^esika, Samkhya, Patafijala, 
Ptirva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mimamsa are 
collectively known as or six schools dar^ans 

of philosophy. Madhavacarya notices ten other 
systems in his Sarva Dar^ana Saragraha. 
f 5 ankaracarya too notices these in his 
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The schools of Indian philosophy are often 
divided into two classes— Astika and Njstika 
recognising and not recognising the existence 
of soul after death in order. This division is 
unsatisfactory. The Carvdka system alone can 
by this be declared as Ndstika. It would be 
better to classify them as the Vaidika an I 
Avaidika systems, the one recognising and the 
other repudiating the authority of the Veda. 
The Carvaka, Bauddha and Arhata syste-ns 
fall under the second group, while the remaining 
systems under the first. It should be notic d 
here that of the Vaidika philosophies, the 
Ramanuja sy.stem propounded by Ramanuja, 
PQrnaprajfia system propounded by A'nanda- 
tirtha and Saiva system started by Nilakantha 
and others explain Brahma Sutra of Vyasa, but 
they have given different expositions of the 
aphorisms and differ from that of f^afika-'acarya. 
The system expounded by Sankara and his 
followers goes by the name of 93519"or 
the doctrine of pure non dualism^ whde that 
expounded by Ramanuja and his followers is 
known as or the doctrine or 

sp^ial non dualism. 

The above-mentioned philosophies may, in 
accordance with the different philosophical 
principles, as said before, be classified in 
another way. This line of division would give 
rise to the following four classes of tenets 
I. Asatkdranavdtda or Aiadvada^Accotdmg 
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to this theory everythin? seeming to exist has 
come out of nothing. So there is no existence 
of a non-phenomenal cause to produce a 
phenomenon. This view is adopted by the 
Buddhistic school. 

2. Asatkaryav (ida or Arambhavdda^- 
This theory says that the cause previously 
extant produces a previously non-existent effect. 
The Naiyayikas, the Vaise^ikas and the 
Mima;psakas adopt this view. 

3. ParinnrnaViida or the theory of evolu' 
tionary transformation %—This explains that 
everything before its evolution exists in 

5 HSJT or potential state. The activity of the cause 
helps only to bring about its manifestation. 
This is ascribed to Samkhya and P'atajfiala 
systems. 

4- Vivartavdda or the the '>ry of evolution 
without substantial mutation S—According to 
this theory the phenomenal universe comes out 
of the ultimate cause through the agency of 
Mdyd, its own nature. The world in reality is 
not real but appears to he so on account of our 
ignorance, Brahma, the ultimate cause, is the 
only real thing. Thus the world is the 
or development of Brahma, which is called its 
This view is adopted by the Vedan- 
tic school and specially by .<5afikara and his 
followers. 

The difference between the Parindma and 


AsadT^dn. 


Xrambha' 

v^da. 


Pari?^(na 

vada. 


Vivarta- 

v^da. 
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tion. 


Vivartavddas is that in the former the 
or the cause U transformed, while in the latter 
the is not really transformed but appe¬ 

ars to be so through illusion or Mdyj, 

N. B, Hoth the Parindina and Vivar¬ 
tavddas may together be called Satkdryavnda^ 
in as much as they exist originally in a poten 
tial state. 

The following sloka summarises the Pra^ 
mdnas or the sources of true l<novvlr*dge recog¬ 
nised •'<>' the Indian philosophers with a view 
to establish the principles of their own respec¬ 
tive systems. 

5 *!: 

^ 1 

wmr. 1 

h?t 

fsrf^ qkifwT sfi: i 

The theory that every individual passes 
after death into a new existence in heaven or 
hell or in the bodies of men or animals, was so 
firmly established in the 6 th centuary B. C. 
that Buddha adopted it into his own religious 
system. This idea originjites from a couple of 
passages in the loth mandala of the Rgveda 
(X. 16.3 5 X 14 . 2 ). But the western scholars are 
of opinion that this theory was prevalent among 
the aborigines of India and the Aryans had 
taken it from them and developed It. 
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Samkhya Philosophy. 

The system of Samkhya philosophy is ascri¬ 
bed to Kapila, an ancient sage of India. He 
is called the Descartes of India. The name 
Samkhya means something relating to sarii- 
l<hya or reasoning. Then Samkhya philoso¬ 
phy comes to mean a system of pliilosophy 
devoted to reasonings alone. The problems 
regarding man, nature and man’s relation to 
the universe are answered here from pure 
reasoning. This system is otherwise known 
as Sash* tantra or Tantra alone. According 
to this system the ultimite and final unit of 
-elements is a composition of Purusa and 
Prakrit! (matter and energy ) or in other 
word proton and electron of inolern con¬ 
ception, that are nothing but the positive and 
negf/tive charges. Matter itself may be regar¬ 
ded as a form of vibrant energy now lying 
quite distinct from, each other. In their final 
analysis they may merge into one—energy 
itself—in the terms of modern scientists 
atoms of electricity—proving the oneness of 
Purusa as is preached by the Vedanta. 

This .system explains the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion which is the resultant with integration 
of • matter and ilissipation of f )rce. Like 
it does not hold a^om to be the 
ultimate and final unit of elements. The prt^- 
ressive advance of evolution is from non-mani- 


The 

and the ex¬ 
planation of 
the titled. 


Subject 

matter. 
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fest into the manifest, from primordial matter 
into elements and from elements into inorganic 
substances. Thus the complex world has come 
before our view. God finds no place in this 
system, for if the theory of evolution is accepted 
He becomes superfluous in the cosmic order 
of existence. So says .* i 

Of the extant works of this system the 
Sainkhya Sutra of Kapila and the Sa iikbya 
Karika of r^v\irakrshna are im[x>rtant. The 
former has bsen commented by Vijilsna- 
bhikou and Aniriiddha and the latter by 
Gaudapada, Vacaspatiinirfra, Ramakanta, and 
Narayanatirtha. These commentaries are 
respectively known as Saiukhya t'ravacana 
Bha?ya, Vitti, Bha^ya, Sainkhya Tattva 
Kaumudl, Sa nkhya KaumudT, and Samkhya 
Candrika. The Saukhya Pravacana Sutra 
contains about 527 aphorisms divided into 
six Chapters. The Sa akhya Kiirika consists 
of 72 distiches. Hesides, we have Sa.nkhya 
Sara of Vijnabhikfu and an old work 
Tattva Samasa which is very rare. * 

* For transiations and Engli^h works on the 
tem the i>tudents are referred to Wihon’a translation of 
SSiukhya KSrikg with Gaud^p^dVd Coumientary, Dr, 
« Balaautine*8 translation of Silmkhya Stlira, Mr. CoIg> 
brook«*s translation of S&iukhya prarncana bhk^ya 
and S&nikhya Sftra etc. 
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At the outset the Samhhya Sutra says ;— 
The ultimate object of man is absolute 
freedom from three hinds of pain, vK, 
(i) bodily and mental, (2) natural and 
extrinsic and (3) divine or supernatural. • 
According to Kapila final emancipation is ob¬ 
tained by kncuvledge alone which is acquired by 
the knowledge of 24 elements. These principles 
or cfx^s with puru?a are divided in four different 
ways, in as much as they are Ufifd, 

and i.e,, neither nor fir^jfcT. 

This system in dualism as opposed to monism. 

(soul) and ( primordial nature) 

are the two things eternal and self-existing. 

is free from three kinds of gulias or 
qualities and action. It is beyond happiness 
and misery and pleasure and pain, is 

worked upon by the three gun as. When there 
is equilibrium of the three gunas there is no 
creation. Ci'eation follows only when there is 
unequal distribution of tluse gunas When this 
equilibrium is broken Prakrti marches on its 
courses of evolution and we get the 24 prin¬ 
ciples or iativas. From Prakrti comes Makat 
which in its turn generates Akamhrra, From 
Ahamkara are sprung Pailca Tanmdtras and 


Sabjocfc 
matter of 
Samkhya 
System 
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BkddaSa Indriyas, t Pafica McthahhUas cone 
of Pajfica Tawnfilms } These 24 Principles 
Purum zxQ known as the 2$ categories 
or Tattvas of Samkhya. or primor¬ 

dial matter is not capable of change. The seven 
principles beginning from patake the 

nature of both and The eleven 

sense organs and five gross elements are hikriti 
aloi-e and the qfii? is neither ir^fh nor 
U^fh is full cf ?rRfT and though independent 
by nature, is covered with owing to its con¬ 
tact with If once this contact is cut off 

qf’RBI is ever free. With the help of eight kinds 
of asceticism this b mdage of Purma can be 
cut off. 

Kapil'i recognises an infinite number of 
souls, on the ground that if it were otherwise 
the salvation of one would entail the total 
extinction of all bondage and the consequent 
dissolution of the universe, but this is not what 
takes place. 

\ I 

Wf’. I 

?Tan^ fltfswnfl 1 1 

. wRriltw I 
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He admits three kinds of evidence—* 
Vedic authority, reasoning and pereption. 
Existence of Tattvas is dependent upon these 
evidencies. u^f?i and those derived from 
prakriti are proved by perception and reasoning, 
while Pur^a is proved by Vedic authority 
alone. 

Satkaryavada—According to Buddhistic 
philosophy some thing is produced out of no¬ 
thing Naiyayikas, on the other- 

hand hold that nonentity is produced out of 
entity (). Vedantins hold that the 
effect is nothing but vivaria of the self existent 
In the opinion of the Satnkhyas both 
cause and effect are real and distinct 
This system refutes the other three by saving 
that an unreal thing can never have any connec¬ 
tion with a real thing and creation of a 
thing without having connection with its 
■cause is impo-sible’. 

Save and except soul everything else is 
or derived from Everything else but 

soul is material.. The soul alone is non- 

* "*1 W I 

iwr^ a ^ 

1. i 
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material.t Kapila is the most bigoted materia' 
listic philosopher ever bom. It has been saicf 
before that Kapila recognises 25 categories 
only. It i^ to be noted that God finds no men¬ 
tion in the entire body of these 25 principles. 

Now the question arises if the propouuder 
of the system is a thorough going atheist. It is. 
often assumed that he was so ; but Vijn^na- 
bhikfu in his commentary on the Sainkhya 
Sutra has tried his best to prove that he was 
not. His argumsnt is that if Kapila had 
denied the existence of God he would have 
written instead of in his 

Sutras, Kapila said only this that the existence- 

of Tod is incapable of being proved by pro¬ 
cesses of rea=ouin g. 

It is necessary to understand clearly that 
Kapila’s mental philosophy was psychology 
i.e, the distinction between the senses, organs, 
the mind, the consciousness, the intellect, the 
elements and the soul. The five senses simply 
receive impression from without, and the five- 
organs of sen*e perform their own functions. 
The mind is nothing but a sense organ. 
Consciousness individualises these impressions 

as the mind and the intellect distinguish, dis- 
crimipate and form them into concepts. 

According to Kapila the elements proceed 
' from consciousness. Kapila herein se^s to 

t Rfsfhftwrw: ^ 1 
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think like Bishop Berkeley and Hume that 

objects are but permanent possibilities of 
sensation. 

The Linga Sarir or subtle body consisting of 
18 elements passes away with the soul on 
death ; so only the gross body of the five ele¬ 
ments remains. The Soul with this subtle body 
enters into the b®d ^ of a person at the time 
of his birth. It is this subtle body that suffers 
or enjoys and not the soul. 

Yoga-system. 

By the side,of the Sa/nkliya philosophy 
stands Patanjali^s Yoga system. Patanjali 
admits one element more and that is God. 
'*God is a puru%i untouched by pain, action, 
mutation and desire and in Him has knowledge 
found its perfection* Thus the gap left by 
Kapila is filled up by Patanjali. So this 
philosophy is sometimes called Sesvara Sam- 
khya philosophy. 

The Yoga system consisting of 194 apho¬ 
risms is divided into 4 chapters called padas. 
They are chapters on meditation (Samadhij, 

practices (Sadban), occult powers ( Vibhuti) 
and salvation (Kaivalya). 

Patanjali like Kapila gives eight means 
by which perfect knowledge can be attained. 

1, m 1 

111 u I 

2 , 


Subtle body. 


Yoga-pyBtein. 


Arrangement 
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This process is called “ Yoga'* whereby is meant 
the regulation of mind with the object of con- 
trolfcig its functions. By occult powers a man 
may know the past and the future, the near 
and the distant, converse with spirits and 
travel in the air or through water. The sitnuvt* 
um bonum is attained by the complete extinc¬ 
tion of unhappiness by consta 't pursuit of true 
knowledge and meditation of God. 

His mental philosophy is almost like 
that of Kapila. Th§ object of Yoga is linal 
emancipation. 

The standard commentary on Patafijali is 
Vy^a's Yoga Sutra Bha^ya. There are also 
TattvSvai^aradi of Vacaspati, Rajamartanda of 
king Bhoja of Dhara and Yoga-vartika of 
Vijhanabhik?u on it. Nagoji Bhatta Upa- 
dhyaya, a Mahara^tra Brahmaiia, has written 
a commentary on it named Patahjala 
SQra Vrtti. t 


t Dr. Ballanticu hau trauslated p'-rtiuns of Yoga 
SStra*> and its oommentary into Plnglish. The whole 
Yoga StCtra has been translated la the Pandit, pablUhed 
from 
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The Nyaya system was founded by Go- 
tama who is rightly called the Aristotle of 
India. Akfapada is another name of Gotama 
and hence this philosophy is called ak^pada 
darsaQ.a also. This system is also called Tarka 
^astra and Anviksiki Ssstra in as much as it 
deals philosophy with reasonings and arguments. 
His system is called the old (Pracina) Nyaya. 
This system has has been much developed and 
enlarged by various philosophical scholars of 
Navadvipa with Gangesa Bhatta at the hSad. 
Like the Siiinkhya and the Yoga systems, 
this system also aims at the final emancipation 
of soul. According to this philosophy ordinary 
souls are infinite in number corresponding to 
our infinite JivStmas. Caitanya is but an attri¬ 
bute of soul which arises from inter connection 
of the soul and mind. But over and above 
these there is the supreme soul, the seat of 
eternal knowledge and the maker of all things. 
The Naiyayikas say that as the existence of a 
thing having a definite shape and parts implies 
the existence of its maker, so existence 
of the universe establishes the existence 
of Godi its maker. Besides they hold that 
without the intervention of an intelligent being 
a post action cannot be requited in future. 


A shor tnoti¬ 
ce of the Ny¬ 
aya S ystem. 
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Creation is an act. of divine grace. The 
misery of man being the result of tjjis action, 
it does not conflict with God’s kindness. 

This system tries to establish the monism 
of the Vedanta. The sixteen categories are 
meant for the preservation of Absolute truth, 
as thorny hedges for the protection of seeds’. 
This aims at creating indifference also*, in it 
we find as in the Vedanta, the three sorts of 
existence real, conventional and Hlusory**, 
Knowledge and not action is the way to attain 
salvation. Prameya or the objects of hnowledge 
are 12 in number viz (i) soul. f2^body(3) 
senses. (4) the objects of .«enses (5) intellect 
(6) mind, (7) production (8) fault, (9) trans¬ 
migration (lO) retribution (ri) pain (12) and 
emancipation. 

The Naiyayikas acknowledge one evidence 
more and it is Upamana and thus the total 
number of evidence is four. 

The Naiyayikas deal with sixteen different 
categories viz. iiqnH-«^ 2 r*^' 50 iT-R?rr«f 5 i-?iZIs?r- 

^ I «iTO»Tt 
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Iwn. wtm, fiw^sn* tsiwuar, 

?nftT and ^nin^>r, for they mamtam that the 
knowledge of these categories is the means of 
acquiring self-knowledge. These sixteen cate¬ 
gories have again been subdivided in various 
ways. 

The book is divided into five chapters, 
each of which contains two ^hnikas or 
lectures. Each Ahnika has a^aiii Prkaranas. The book-- 
both elaborate and short. The ten Ahnikas andpnbject 
have altogether eighty four Prakaranas. The 
number of Prakarai^as varies from four to 
seventeen. The first and second Ahnika^ of the 
first chapter speak of the utility of the work 
in the shape of emancipation, characteristics of 
sixteen categories, and the fallacies preliminary 
and final. The second chapter tests the evi¬ 
dences and proves the imperishable nature of 
words and establishes the expressive power of 
words. The third has discourses about Soul, 

Body and Organs of senses. It also establishes 
the decaying nature of intellect and quality 
of Atm a etc. The fourth describes the six 
Padar^has^ viz.—inclination, fault, death, 
result, sorrow and salvation. It speaks 
also of creation, the theory of atoms and 
the test of true knowledge. The last chapter, 

Benares and the whole Slltra with the glovs cf Vacaspeii 
hae been rendered into English by Kamd pratad Chanda. 

JTor a fttUer list See Hall'e Bibliographical Index PT.S—19. 

14A. 
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Creation is an act. of divine grace. The 
misery of man being the result of tl^is action, 
it does not conflict with God's kindness. 

This system tries to establish the monism 
of the Vedanta. The sixteen categories are 
mennt for the preservation of Absolute truth, 
as thorny hedges for the protection of seeds’. 
This aims at creating indifference also*. In it 
we find as in the Vedanta, the three sorts of 
existence real, conventional and Hlnsory*. 
Knowledge and not action is the way to attain 
salvation. Prameya or the objects of hnowledge 
are 12 in number viz (i)soul. (2ibody(3) 
senses. (4) the objects of senses (5) intellect 
(6) mind, (7) production (8) fault, (9) trans¬ 
migration (lO) retribution (ii) pain (12) and 
emancipation. 

The Naiyayikas acknowledge one evidence 
more and it is Upamana and thus the total 
nurtiber of evidence is four. 

The Naiyayikas deal with sixteen different 
categories viz. 

^ I *rwmt 
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and for they maintain that the 

knowledge of these categories is the means of 
acquiring self-knowledge. These sixteen cate¬ 
gories have again been subdivided in various 
ways. 

The book is divided into five chapters, 
each of which contains two ^hnikas or 
lectures. Each Ahnika has again Prkaranas, ■ 

f ^ ‘ ' Its divisiuiJ 

both elaborate and short. The ten Ahnikas and subjert 
have altogether eighty four Prakaranas. The 
number of Prakaranas varies from four to 
seventeen. The first and second Ahnika^ of the 
first chapter speak of the utility of the work 
in the shape of emancipation, characteristics of 
sixteen categories, and the fallacies preliminary 
and final. The second chapter tests the evi¬ 
dences and proves the imperishable nature of 
words and establishes the expressive power of 
words. The third has discourses about Soul, 

Body and Organs of senses. It also establishes 
the decaying nature of intellect and quality 
of Atmd etc. The fourth describes the six 
Podarihas, viz.—inclination, fault, death, 
result, sorrow and salvation. It speaks 
also of creation, the theory of atoms and 
the test of true knowledge. The last chapter, 

Beawres aad tbo whota BVtra with the gloe^ t'f Vaoaepeii 
has boea rendered iato English by Hstadpmad Ohsnda. 
j?or a fuller list See HaU'e BibltogrAphispal iadex PT.fl^lO. 

14A. 
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distinguishes species from individual and 
discusses Nigrahasthana etp. 

His Holiness, the great sage Vjasa has 
spoken thus of Nydya Sistra in the Mokm 
Dharma Parva of the Mahabharata:— 

qif3?r i TOiftr 

usim HIH 1 ^ n” I shall 

chum the essence of Upani^ad ‘O, my darling 
through the medium of Tarka Sastra. 
The relation of cause to its effect is recognised 
in this system also. The causes are threefold, 
immediate or direct, mediate or indirect and 
instrumental. 

The soul is different in each person and 
separate from the body and senses. 

The special feature of this system is its- 
syllogism consisting of five parts—proposition 
{Pratijnd), reason {I/etu), instance {DTs^dn^aX 
application of the reason (^Wpamya), and con¬ 
clusion {Nigamand)* 

There are three classes of books on this 
philosophy. These are (i) Bha^ya, (2) Varttika, 
and (3) Tika, 

Paksila Svam! or Vatsayana wrote a 
commentary on it named Nyaya Bhifya, 
otherwise known as Vatsayana Bha^ya. The 
Nvaya Varttika Bhifya, a commentary, was 
written by i Udyotakara Acirya. Vacaspatt 
Miira's comment on the system is Nyiya 
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Varttika-TItparya-Tika, UdayanScftrya's com¬ 
mentary on Vacaspati’s work goes by the name 
of Nyaya Varttika-Tatparya-PariiSudclhi. 

Besides we have Tarka BhSfa of Ke^ava 
Mis'ra, Tarka Bha?a Sravara, the commentary commenU- 
on the above, by Govardhaii Mis^ra, Bhavastha Jj,®* 
Olpika by Gouri kanta, Tarkabha^asara Mafi- Sutra, 
jari by Madhava Deva, author of Nyayasara, 

Nyaya Saipgraha by Rambiaga Kriti, Kusum- 
anjali by Narayana ustha, Nyaya Samkfepa 
by Govinda Bhattkarya, liha?a Pariccheda 
with its commentary, Siddhaiita Muktavali by 
Visvanath Pa&canana, Cintamani by Gai^ie^a 
Upadh) aya &c. on this system. * 


* Dr. Bsllantiiie has publiahed a translation of the 
first four books of the Ny^ya Stlira, He has translated 
also Tarka Sa})igraha. Dr. Gough has published 
Pariooheda with its commentary and an Kngllsh transla¬ 
tion as well. K&&in&tha Tarka Pafioftnan has written a 
Bengali oommentatj on it« Kai fiajendrftnfith S&stri 
Bllifidur has translated £2iddhSnta Muktavali into 
Bengali# 
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VAIS^ESIKA-SYSTEM. 

Kanada’s Vaisesika system seems to be a 
supplement to Gautam’s Logic. This System 
is otherwise known as Oulukya Bars ana. The 
designation of the system is after Vi^e;?a, 
acknowledged by its author. 

Kanada’s system is atomic theory. Accor¬ 
ding to him all material things are the aggre¬ 
gate of atoms and atoms are eternal. The 
atoms are of four different kinds corresponding 
to four different elements, viz, eartti, water, 
fire and air. Aka^a being eternal, it has no 
corresponding atom. The cosmic universe 
has come out of the conjuction of atoms. The 
disjunction of these atoms will lead to its dis¬ 
solution. The operation of some mystical 
agency creates a commotion in aerial atoms; 
this process joins one atom to another and 
forms molecules and gradually a massive form. 
The other elements too grow in this way and 
thus appears the material world before our 
sight 

It has ten chapters each cpntaining two 
sections called ahnikas. The F.rst chapter 
deals with matters and, their inter relations, 
the second with time and space, the third with 
Ktndi and internal organs, the fourth with 
body, the fifth with actions^ si^tth with 
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Vedic rites, the seventh with guijas and sama- 
baya, the eighth with evidences, the ninth 
with intellect and vi^efa and the tenth with 
inferences of various kinds. The number of 
aphorisms is altogether a hundred. 

The Vai^e^ikas maintain that Divine 
Reason can not be the cause of the material 
world, for that being the case intelligence 
would have been one of its inherent properties. 

The Vai^esikas like NaiyAyikas recognise 
Stma »r soul to be eternal and say that 
salvation consists in the severance of the soul 
from its connection with the attributes. The 
attainment of this depends on the acquisition of 
true knowledge with regard to six categories. 
These are (i'Substance () (2) Quality ( ^ ) 
(3' Action ( W ) (4) Generality ( ) (5) 

Particularity () (6) and Coherence ( bithw ). 
Some acknowledges another category also and 
it is non«existence () 

This system deals with matter and force 
and so has more of physics in ft than of real 
philosophy. According to Ka^ad matter Is 
eternal and distinct from soul, other things are 
in common with the NySya system. 

It is said that Rdva^a wrote a Bhi^ya on 
it but it is not now available. The Vali^lka 


Dl-rine reft* 
pon is DOt 
the ceaee 
of the world* 


Six oategori. 
ea. 


Matter and 
force. 
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Sutras of Ka^^a have been commented on 
by Pratfastapada in the Pra^astapAda Bhasya 
or Dravya Bhasya. Mahamahopadhyava 
Candra Kanta Tarkalankar has also commen 
ted on it. VyomaiivScarya perhaps occupies 
the next place, with regard to this Darsana, 
after Pra^astapAda. His comment is known 
as ‘‘VyomavatT.^' Raj^ekhara in his commen¬ 
tary NyAyakandali and Ballabha.'arya in his 
NySyalilalvali have reference to it. 

There are three glosses on the work, one is 
the KiranAvali by Udayana Xcarya anrl the 
other two are anonymous. KiranAvali Prakas i 
of VardhamSn is a comment on Kiranavali. 
There is a Tikd of Paksadhar Mi»^ra on it. 
Besides there is a comment of PadmanAbha 
MUra on it called Kirai^avati Bhdskar. NySya 
Kandali of Sridhar, a Bengali, was written 
in 991 A. D. Sapta Padartni of sivaditya 
deserves mention here. ^ahkara Misra*s 
UpaskAr, a book on Vaiseshika Dar^an and 
his two other works KA^da Rahasyam and 
Vadivinode are two important books, on the 
system. The famous Ra^hunath Siromo;ti of 
Navadwip wrote a work on the system, cal led 
PadArtha Khaijidana. 

R&mcandra Sarvabhoum has PadArtha 
Khandana-Vtv^ana PrakA^a, a comment on 
' Padartha Khemdaaa and KIran&vali Rahasya, 
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Mathuranath has bhS^^yas on Kiranavali 
Praka^ and Nyayalilavali. Hari Ram Tarka- 
vSgiia has commented on Sapta Padarthi of 
^ivaditya. JagadfjSa ‘Tarkalafikara wrote a tika, 
Sukti by name on Pra^astapada Bhasya* 


« For a gunerul ide.i of tUe syrtem rtad Dr Guagb’fl 
translation on tho System pablishcd in the Pandit and 
MaxinhUer’s pai>ers on Indian L^^gic in Arch Bisliop 
'f hum«'On'8 Laws of thought. 


Soma other 
works on 
the system. 



Mltu^niKl 


Division of 
the book 


Subject 

matter. 


purvamimxmsx 

Jaimini establishes in his system that 
salvation is secured by performing vedic 
sacrifices and rituals. The various slaughters 
of animals are not heinous crimes at all, on 
the other hand, they make smooth the path to 
salvation. Jaimini bases his doctrines upon 
the rituals and ceremonials of the Vedas, which 
are known as maintains that the 

due performance of these things is essential for 
salvation. The other division of the Veda is 

known as rahasya and is dealt wiih in the 
U tara Mimansa of Vyasd. 

This system has 2652 Sfitras divided into 

12 books, each of which is agiin subdivided 

into four chapters exceptin j the 3rd, 6th and 

loth, which contain twice as many chapters as 
the other books do. 

The first chapter deals with the authority 
of the Vedas comprising Arthavdda, Mantra 
and SmTtL The second treats of the varieties of 
actions, their introduction, evidence, negation, 
and application. In the third chapter we get 
how a Vajamana would think of subsidiary 
rites conducive to the principal one. The 
fourth discusses the primary and subordinate 
necessities of/ai/ietc. Besides it has dis** 
cussk>n r^fardioff the 
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limbs and playing on dice etc. The fifth 
chapter speaks of the superiority and inferi¬ 
ority of sruti^ etc. The sixth ascertains 
who are eligible to perform the sacrifice and 
discusses about the articles of sacrifice, repre¬ 
sentative of the yajamana, necessity of sacrifice, 
expiatioti and fire etc. The seventh speaks of 
atidein regarding ndm^, linga etc., when direct 
mandate is absent; the eighth has discussions 
on atidesa with regard to the vivid or the 
obscure linga and apavada. The ninth discusses 
tlha with reference to sdm or mantra and 
things related thereto. In the tenth there is 
a discussion of the meaning of negation and 
various other minor things. The eleventh has 
discussions of tantra, tantravitpa, tantra prapa- 
ncana etc The twelfth comes to the conclusion 
of things going before and shows their 
mutual relations. Besides it has a discourse 
on samuccaya and vikalpa. In the Mimansa 
Sutra there is a remarkable mass of Vedic re¬ 
ference and argumentation in evidence. Jaimini 
lays down the doctrine that sound is eternal 
and that the Vedas contain matters which 

f 

ought to be accepted without any hesitation. 

^'Salvation’ the MimSsakas maintain '‘does 
not involve the extinction of the mind, as this 
in conjunction with the soul^ feels beatitude.*' 
According to them souls are many and they 
reap the fruits of their own actibhs. 
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They do not admit the existence of gods 
with various form? 5 mantras, they say, are 
the body of the gods. 

This system is based on the Sutras of 
Jaimini. He has in his Sutras quoted the 
authority of A'treya, Vadarayana, Lavuksiyana» 
Aitisayana and others. 

The time of thp work seems to precede the 
Hudhistic period as it has no mention of their 
works. Asvalayan's Grhya Scitra and the 
Mahabharat have mention of Jaimini, the 
author of the system The 1 ist mentioned work 
was composed, as has been conclusively proved 
by Bhaj^idcrkar and others about 1500 B. C, 
long before the birth of Budha 

These Sutras have a Varttika by Bhaga- 
van Upavar^a and a commentary by S'avara 
Sv§.mi Bhatta called S'avarabhA^ya. Besides, 
we have the V&rttika of Kumarila Hhatta, 
a commentary, named Vfhati by Vimalaruci, 
Sastra Dlpika of Partha SSrathi Mi^ra, Mayu- 
khamala i f SomanStha, Bhatta Dlpika and 
Mimaiufa Kaustubha of Khai^a Deva. The 
Mimajp-a NySya Viveka of Bhavanatha 
Mi^ra and NyaySvali Oidhiti of RaghavS- 
nanda on the system also deserve mention. 

We have again a few metrical works on the 
system, ot which the following are important t— 

(i) Sa ugraha, (J) Sloka Vfirttika of ICuma- 
rila and (3)"NySya6-mal& VistSm of Madhava 
(s^Ayana). 



PaRVAMlMlipSI 


Savara —Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganath 
Jha thinks that Savara flourished about ist 
century B. C. We have the names orP5.niniya 
Sikfa, Katyayan, Patanjaii, Xpastamba 
and Baudhayana Dharma Sutras, Manui garareL and 
Mahabharat and even Purayas mentioned by soIjooI, 

him. One Savaraswami, son of Dipta Sw^ml 
wrote a tlka on Paniniya Linganu^asanam. 

He may be the writer of the Bha?ya on the 
Mimatnsa Dar^an. 

Kumdril Bhatta was born long after 
f 5 avara. He has refuted the opinion estab¬ 
lished by Bhattfhari in his Vakyapadiya, 
which is supposed to be composed in the yth 
century A.D. I^ankar Vijaya says that Kuma- 
rila had an interview with SankaracSrya 
who flourished in the earlier part of the eighth Bha*»a”and 
century A.D. This Kumarila is known as school. 
Bhat^ap^a. He has written Slokavarttika on 
I. I. of JaimTnTya Mima.nsa Dar^an and 
Tantra Varttika on its 1.2. Besides, he has 
written Tuptika on the remaining chapters 
cf the book. These two Vfirtikas of KumSrila 
have been written on BhS^yaratnSrkar and an 
old Varttik not known to or mentioned by 
^avara. 

Pra^hd^ara~^He is popularly known as 
Guru Prabhftkam. This Probh§.kara it is 
believed, was a disdple of KmmSrila. This 
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view is corroborated by .^arva Stddh&nta 
Saixigraha of Sankaracaryya. This .^atikar 
according to Ganganath Jha is not our 
famous SchSrya Sankara. He places 
Prabhakar before Kumaril. Salikanatha, was 
a disciple of Probhakar, and he has refuted 
the opinion of Kumarila. The Verse* of 
Praboadhcandrodaya seem to give in 
chronological order the names of Prabh 5 k<r. 
Kumaril, i^ankar and Vachaspati. It is said 
that Kumaril some times asked the opinion of 
Prabhakar, his disciple, in some controversial 
point and accepted his decision. So he is 
called Guru or Bhatta Guru Some say that 
Salik Prabhakar's disciple has referred to 
him as Guru and hence the title. According 
to Ganganath JhS. the title is due to the ela¬ 
borate tika of Probhakar. Probhakar has 
written two tika 5 —and on Savara- 
Bh&^ya. 

Ma^dan Mi^ra was at first a student of the 
Mimansa school. Being defeated by gankara- 
c§,rya, he became a follower of Vedanta 
and became known as Sure^varacirya. He 

1. m" IT5I4W9R1 fii 

iwFWT wnrot I 


2 . 
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possibly flourished in the latter part of the 
eighth century or the earlier part of the ninth 
century A.D. He composed two books fsfi- 
and on the 

philosophy • these are expositions of 13 hatta’s 
school of Philosophy. Partha Sarathi Misra 
is also a great student of Bhat^'s school and 
flourished towards the close of the ninth 
century A.D. His WT?s?r? 1 fqqiT, and 

are three fine works on the 
philosophy. Besides, he wrote a comment on 
sloka Varttik known as \ Towards 

the close of the sixth century A,D. ^ 

composed with its tika i 

Gopal Bhatte and Sankar Bhatta wrote 
respectively fqf^ 5 r«iq 5 !^qai and 
f qqj about the same time. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century A.D. ’ll q^q wrote 
sqjqqqiisf and i 

qr or popularly called iTiiTi wrote 
Bhatta Cintamani. Besides, vnsq^fqqiT, 
and of Khanda Dev, 

qrnwqsi of Sucarit Mi^ra, qftHiqT of 

Krsna Dikfit Hi^HiqT of siTX ; 

of Hallabhacarya, »?t*lteT 
qi^tfti of Benkatnath etc. deserve mention 
here. 


SiVtTAl nlhtr 
vvork» on tbo 
«iysU‘m and 
t heir 
com men* 
tnrieA. 


Bhabandth He was a famous student 
of the Prabhakar school. In his *Nyi>ya ViVeka' 
he has explained clearly the subitance of 


Bhal>anatb. 
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n^T«T xrriy^T by Saliknath and his opinion as 
well. 

Ramatiuj—Jcarya Ramanuj also was a 
student of the Prabhakar school. Mis 
is a famous exposition of that school. In 
^Raaianaj^. coufse of timi the school of Probhakar 
dwindled into insignificance and the school 
of Bhatta occupied an prominent position. 



VEDANTA 


Uttara-mimamsa is a sequel to Purva- 
mimAmsa This is clear from the very (pening 
aphorism “ ” while in the 

Pnrvamlmajpsa the book begins with 

fwi’SjTflT.'’ This philosophy is popularly 
known as Vedanta Dar.s'an. The whole of 
the made by Padaraya^a Vyasa 

is based entirely upon the Upanisads represen¬ 
ting the Jilanakafida of the Vedas. The 555 
aphorisms of the Vedanta are divided into 4 
lectures or chapters, each containing four 
padas or sections. In the first chapter 
attempts have been made to ascertain the 
state of Brahma from Ycdic texts, direct or 
indirect. In the second has been 

established by refuting the fuudemental 

doctrines of other schools of philosophy and 
especially those of Samkhya. The third 

chapter deals with creation and adoration of 
Brahma. And the fourth concludes that 
Brahma* is the real Entity and that perfect 
peace depends on its clear recognition. 

j 

VySL^ is said to be the propounder of this 
system* But the greatest champion of th^ 
{^ilosophic S3rstem Is the great Sankara who 
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introduced into the whole l»dy of Vedau- 
tic arguments. 

According to this system there is neither 
creation nor creator. Every thing visible is 
the Vivarta of Brahma. This is paused by 
Maya which emanates from Brahma and 
covers all that we see. This Maya consists 
of the three gu^as and to destroy it is the 
end of human life. So we see that the 
Yedantic doctrine is rigidly monistic and 
dualistic. The individual s »uls are really 
part and parcel of this one Brahma as 
different sparks are of one fire. vVhen the coat¬ 
ing of Maya fully wears oft’ individual differe¬ 
nces too entirely disappear. 

Safikara in bis well-known commentary 
on the Vedanta Sutras, called the ^ariruka 
Bha^yam, proves this doctrine to a satis¬ 
factory conclu-ion and justifies its arguments 
by constant references to the Upani§ads Ipon 
the interpretations whereof he ba es his 
reasonings. Some say that Maya is not a 
doctrine of the Upanisads but it has been 
introduced by ^ankarA But it is not true, 
.^ahkaar's preceptor's preceptor Gaed^pSda 
has fully dealt with this Msyii in his KArik^ 
on Ma^iukya Upant ad. Besides, there is 
sufficient proof in the Vedas themselves; that 
MS^ya is the agent to create this eat^n^ world. 
There Are many div^ons. si^ivi8i<ms 
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aaiongst the commentators of the Brahma 
Sutra We shall give below the substance 
of the opinion of some of the important schools, 
(i) Nirbi^eiadvaitavada 
Sankracarya—Sankara is the champion 
of this school. It is believed by many that 
he flourished towards the close of the 
seventh or in the beginning of the eighth 
century. A D * He was born at Kaladi, a 
village in the province of Keral in Madras. He 
read philosophy and other scriptures with 
Govinda Pada, a disciple of Gouda Pada 
and finished the course of his studies at the 
age of sixteen. With a view to propagate 
Hindu religion and philosophy he roamed over 
the whole of India and defeated many 
Budhist Pandits and others who held different 
views from him. To speak the truth, the eter¬ 
nal Brahmaaya religion revived through his 
utmost zeal and endeavour. He erected four 
great Mashas on the four points of India to 
guar^Vedic religion from the hands of those 
who profess religion contrary to the Vedas. 
These mathas are known as Sringaiy, Sarada^ 
Jo^t or Jyotih and Govardhana. 

^ahkaracfirya’s Sanraka BhySfya has 
wrought a wonder in the world. Before him 

* >£«xmVMer and Kr^na SwSml Ayer place him 
between 78d~’d20 A. D. Bftta Ciangadhar ^laka take tbe 
(time i4 d i9^kar to bj between 688—790. Tliie view 
4i M been accepted by tunny oUwr eflliolarB. 

IS 


Sankara aui 
hie school. 


Sankara 

Bhftiyiw 
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too Brahma Sutra has been explained by 
Acaryas of whomi the name of venerable 
Upavar^a has been mentioned by him. His 
view goes by the name of AdvaitavSda. 

Sankara's Bha.^ya has been commented by 
many a scholar; of these the name of 
Vacaspati Mi^ra stands predominant. His 
comment on Sanraka Bha§3"a is called 
BhAmati. It not only explains the Bhasya 
of Sankara but supplies new materials also 
that fell short in Sanraka-Bhasya 


Time of 
VftoaBpati 
mi In. 


Various 
otbar com* 
mentaries. 


According to some commentators the com- 
mentary derives its name from *Bhamati’ the 
wife of Vacaspati. But there is no proof to 
corroborate it. Towards the close of the com¬ 
mentary Vacspati has written 

is not yet 

settled who this Nrga was and when he 
douribhed. According to Vindheswari ProsadI 
Dvivedii he was a king of Chohan family and 
flourished in the tenth century A. D. ^t the 
general consensus of opinion is that VAcas- 
pati flourished in 841 A. D. In the thirteenth 
century A. D. Amalananda Sarasvatl wrote 
^Kalpatani* a commentay on Bhamati, which 
was again commented by Appaya, Dikyit 
in the eighteenth centuiy under the name 
of Parimal, We have again a Gka on Sankasa 
BhA^ya called 'Ratna FrabhA' by Govinddnanda. 
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and another called Bhdfya Nyftya Nir^aya by 
A'nanda Giri. Pahca Padika is an incomplete 
commentary on Sankara Bhasya by Padma 
Padacarya. Praka^atma has written a com¬ 
mentary known as Panca Padika Vivara];jLa. 
‘Naiikarrtia Siddhi' of Sure^varacarya is a 
famous work on th^ Advaita system, 

A versical treatise styled Samkfep Sariraka 
by Sarvajnatma gives briefly the substance 
of S'ariraka Bhaiya. Besides, the Khai^dana 
Kha.da Khadya of Sree Haria ( 1190 A. D. ), 
Pratyaktattva dipika of Citsukha and 

and of 

of the fourteenth century are important 
works on the system. 

The Vedanta Paribha^a of Dharmaraja- 
dhvarindra, Advaita Siddhi of Madhusudan 
Sarasvat!, Vedantasara of Sadananda Jogindra, 
and Vedanta Siddhanta Muktavali of Praka^a- 
nanda also deserve mention in this connection. 

(2) Viii^tddvaita Vada. 

Jantundcarya —About two hundred years 
after the birth of Safikara^ JamunScaiya was 
bom at Midura In 955 A. D. In his famous 
work * Siddhi Tray a' he has tried to refute the 
view of Satikara. In his opinion though indi¬ 
vidual soul is a part and parcel of Absolute Soul 
&till there is a line of demarkation between 
these two. 
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Rdmamja-^He was born in ioi6 A. D in 
the Deccan. He is the champion of this school. 
His Bhd^ya on the Brahma Siitra is known as 
Sribhafya. He has tried to prove that the 
individual soul, the world and God, though 
separate entities, yet the former two constitute 
the body of the last. According to him the 
individual soul is Anu while, God is Bibhu. 
Individual souls are part and parcel of God, 
the receptacle of all. 

He has explained the Philosophy in the 
light of devotion and himself sticks to the 
views of Pancaratra. For the purpose of 
elucidating his views he has written Vedartha 
Samgraha, Vedanta Pradipa and Gadyatraya. 
The work VedantatattVasara is also attribu¬ 
ted to him. Of the Acaryas who supported this 
view, Ramanuja has mentioned the names of 
Vodhayana, DroQir, Guhadev» Kaparddi and 
others. 

Srutapraka^ika, a Commentary on Rama¬ 
nuja'^ Srlbhasya by Sudar^an is a good work. 
Ve^katanatha's Satadusan! and Tattva Tika 
on S'ribhasya are important works on the sys¬ 
tem. Tattva Sira of Varadacarya and Tattva 
Muktavali of PurQS.nanda Kavi Cakravorti also 
deserve mention here, Appaya Dlk9it(t552* 
1624 A* D.) ako wrote a commentary on 
Venkata's work. 



(3) BHEDABtlED.V VIDA 

Srika^th acknowledges the 
tattvas—Isvara, Jiva and Jagat. He flourished 
after Sankara and before Bhojaraja He wrote 
a bhasya on the Brahma Siitra, which was 
commented by Appayya Diksit under the 
name Sivarka Manidipika. 


(4) Bhedaveda Vida 
or 

Dualism-Monism. 

BhSskaracarya—He was the champion of 
this school, though Oudulomi long before him 
accepted this doctrine. The latter acknow¬ 
ledges duality when jivas are under bondage, 
but monism when he severs it. Vaskaricarya 
was prior to Vacaspati Mi^ra and Udayana* 
carya and flourished in the beginning of the 
91 h century A.D. He received the title of 
Vidyapati from Mihir, the king of Bhoja. 
According to Vardhamana, Vaskara, the 
astronomer was sixth in descent from this 
Vaskara. 

Nimbarka, though a follower of the above 
school, differs materially from Vaskara. Accor¬ 
ding to him there is distinction and sameness 
betweeii Jlva and Brahma irrespective of the 
state of bondage or freedom. His bhasya on 
the Brahma Sfltra is known as Vedanta 
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Parijata Saurabha. He quotes in it the views 
of Sanatkumar and Narada in support of his 
views. Srinivasa wrote a tika on it called 
Vedanta Kaustubha, This again *has been 
commented on by Ke^ava Bhatta of Ka^mlra. 

Vallabha^arya—He was born in 1479 A.D. 
Like Ramanuja and M^dhvacarya he follows 
the path of Vaisi^avism and takes Jiva as a 
part of Brahma, as spark is of fire. His 
bha^ya on Brahma Sutra is called Anu. Bala- 
deva Vidyabhusan's Govinda bhafya is also 
of the similar nature. 

(5) Dualism, 

inandatirtha was the founder of this view. 
He is popularly known a Punjiaprajna and his 
philosophy as PQflQiaprajna Dar^an. He was 
bom in 1197 A.D. and died in 1276 A.D. 
His bhasya on Brahma Sutra is called Tattva 
Viveka. He wrote besides Anuvyakhyan in 
verses to elucidate the meaning of Brahma 
Sutra. Trivikram, one of his disciples wrote a 
tikS on Tattva Viveka called Tattva Dipika, 
while Padmanfibha. his another disciple wrote 
a tika, Sannyftsa RatnSvali, on Anuvyakhyan, 



THE CXRVXKA SYSTEM. 

The Carvakas acknowledge to 

be the only source of true knowledge. Accor¬ 
ding to them earth, water, fire and air are the 
four elements and selfls nothing but the body 
endowed with consciousness. The above- 
mentioned elements combined in a certain 
way give rise to the body. Consciousness 
springs from this combination. This being a 
product of structural combination, it vanishes 
along with the dissolution of the body. They 
do not recognise life after death. Hopes of 
reward and threats of punishment are but 
empty words invented by deceitful priesthood. 
The king on earth is the man to punish and 
reward and we are to take into account the 
pleasures and pains we undergo in this life. 
They may be called Hedonists in the language 
of Ethics. But as matter of true materialism, 

exteeme Hedonism and Atheism have been 
blended in this curious system. 

An independent treatise on the Cdrvska 
Pkilssophy is now hardly available. This 
system has been stated briefly in the Maha- 
bharata, Matsya PuraijLa &c. Saya^a Madhava 
has given a summary of it in his Sarvadarsana 
Samgraha. The readers are also referred to 

the Sdhkara Shd^ya, and Muir 

journal Royal Asiatic Society Vol. XII. 
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THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY. 

This system is a very ancient one and it 
would not be improper to say that Buddhism 
was its offspring. 

The Jainas defy the authority of the Vedas- 
and reject the Vedic rites. They do not 
believe in the existence of a creator but 
acknowledge the existence of soul which 
can be liberated. Arhats or Jinas are those 
whose soul have been liberated. These Jinas 
are twenty four in number. 

They recognise two chief categories^ 
namely, (i) Jivi and (ii) A/tva. The one is 
the object of fruition ( Bhogya ) and the other 
is the enjoyer ( Bhokta ).* Afoksa or 
salvation consists in liberating the Soul from 
the fetters of work. 

The Jainas acknowlrdge only two means 
of perception and inference* 

Pleasure or pain cannot constitute the 
nature of stmd* 

Human beings are of three kindsr-The 
perfected beings, the beings in bondage and 
the sufferers in hell. Bodies with organs are 
made up of ultimate atoms called pudgalas* 

* For subdlvIfiioQs of tbeso arid tbe yHiidiplos uf 
iHa tyttmut om the origimel philo9Q(diy. - 
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The Yogins do not cause pain to the living 
world. Th^ are na’ced and free kom stain^^. 
They carry the feathers of peacocks in their 
hands, eat out of their hands, have their hair 
cut and are ei^ged in silent meditation. 

Of the books on the system now available, 
the A'ptaniscaydlamkdra of AVhatcandra 
Suri, the Vitardga Stuti, Sadvdda Mdd^jari^ 
&c. are important. 

The Baiiddha Phihsophy* 

There are four different schools of this 
system—Madhyamika, Yogficara, Sautrantika 
and Vaibhasika. Though they differ in 
several important particulars, there are some 
points in which they all agree. These are : — 

(a) They recognise two kinds of evidence— 
perception and inference as the source of true 
knowledge. 

(b) ‘'The world*? say the Buddhists, “is 
full of miseries.’* 

(c) To remove thesi miseries one his to 
go to the root of the evil. These are due to 
mvidyd and to eradicate this, one should try to 
know the real nature of the world. For this 
purpose the Buddhists prescribe four kinds of 
meditation called Bhdvand-^i) Every thing 
is momentary, (2) The world is full of miseries, 

* To A gr»<ip of th9 ffyHoni fOe Wil«oQ'« 

Vol. 1. StephoononN KaIjpa Satro; Weber'a 
And OovePt SitTVA pAr^anA 

Sanigraiia. 
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(3) There are no two like things in the world, 

(4) Every thing is empty or unreal. These 
being properly pursued the world ceases to 
produce its baneful effects upon man. 

7 ke Mddhyamikts, 

The intellect is nothing but consciousness 
itself. According to the Madhyamikas this 
consciousness too does not exist in reality. 
‘The ultimate principle’* says this school, “is 
not existent, nor nonexistent, nor existent-and- 
non-existent, nor different from both ** So the 
ultimate principle is outside the scope of the 
above four alternatives. There are no such 
things as constitute generic and specific con¬ 
figurations of characteristics. This school, to 

say in brief, discusses the ultimate principle of 
nothingness 

Yogdcdras 

The Yogacaras maintain that conscious¬ 
ness exists quite independently of the external 
objects and thus refutes the theory of nothing* 
ness* The nature of consciousness is indivi¬ 
sible. There is only one thing in reality—the 
self-luminous consciousness. Inspite of its 
varied manifestations the oneness is not des¬ 
troyed. For instance, the boly of a pretty 
young woman is viewed by a religious ascetic, 
an amorous man and a dog in three different 
ways. Consciousness, though .fleeting and 

momentaiy, is yet differentiated in three ways 
by delude prisons. 
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Smtrdntikas, 

According to this system there exist both 
the external and the internal worlds, for there 
can be no knowledge excepting the object of 
knowledge and that it is not directly perceived 
but inferred from certain states of consciousness. 
There are only five organs of sense and never 
■six, to perceive colour, &c. The SautrSntikas 
declare that the element dkdca is the ultimate 
atom having a motion only and nothing 
else. Everything is momentary in point of 
existence and is the result of the manifestation 
of consciousness. 

Vdihhdiitkhas, 

The Vaibhafikas like the Sautrantikas 
acknowledge the existence of the external 
^orld. The external world is nothing but 
the aggregate of thousands of ultimate atoms 
and it is directly perceived. 

Those that take their stand on buddhi are 
•called Buddlias. The function of this is of 
two kinds —cognitional and noivcognitional. 
The correct apprehension of truth is dependent 
on the cognitional consciousness. The other 
.r. e , the non-cognitional consciousness in the 
shape of skandha, dyatana and dhitus 
springs from avidya. The whole collection of 
the extended objects is the body constituting 
the world; there are five tkandkas, twelve 
^yalamts and eighteen dkdtus» 
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Skandha means a group. The live Skan- 

dhas are—Jnana, Sa uskara, Sa ujfla, Vedana- 

and Rupa. The Vijfianaskandha is only a. 

series of jiianas. The aggregate of the innate 

Skandhae, impressions of merits and demerits is known 

as SamsJ^dra >kan.lha. The Vedana Skandha 
« 

is what constitutes pleasure and pain, &c, and 
the desire as well. The Samjnd skandha is 
is but the appellation of things and the R^pas- 
kandha is the collection of embodied things,* 
The Buddhists do not acknowledge exis¬ 
tence of God. The views of the four schools^ 
stated above may be compared with those of 
(i) Hume, (2) Berkeley or Mill, (3) Browu,. 
and (4) Hamilton respectively. 

THE ^AIVA ANO PAsUPATA DOCTRAlNES 
According to these systems tJod is the 
efficient cause of this universe. Go t and jlva 
are different from one another. The former 
^Rir*itnd i^ Omniscient and omnipotent, while the 
latter is ignorant and weak*. The practice of 
yoga as instructed by God acquires power and 
extinguishes pain. 

* For the Monant of &yaun:«(> and dkalus see UiOr 
origitiel philosophy. 

Exmite* 

I 

1. State what you know as to the sources of our 
knowledge of the Samkhya system. Give a brief account 
of the main Samkhya tenets \ 1909 P. 
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2. Give a concise account of the doctrine taught in 
the two MimSnsas. ( Hon 1912 ). 

3. Give the cardinal doctrines of Hindu Philosophy 
and give an account of the Samkhya System. (1918 pass). 

4. Give an account of the Nirukta ( 1919 Hons.) 

5. Write wha; you know of the Dharma Sutras and 
their contents. (1920 Hons. ), 

6. Give a brief account of the six systems of Hindu 
Philosophy. 1921 Pass). 

7. What are the main doctrines of the Samkhya 
System of Philosophy ? Name the important works 
dealing with this philosophy. (1921 Hons,). 

8. Describe briefly the influence of the Samkhya 
System on the religions and philosophic life of 
India, ( 1922 p. ) 19 *4 p. 

9. Write what you know about the materialistic 
school of the Charvakas. ( 1924 p.) 

10 Give an account of the principal Srauta, Grihya 
and Dharma Sutras and the light they throw on the 
domestic and social life in ancient India. ( 1924 Hons.) 

11. Discuss the sources of our knowledge of the 
Samkhya System and give a brief account of its principal 
tenets and its influence on other systems. ( 19 24 Hons.) 

12. Write ad essay on the doctrines taught in the 
two Mimansas. ( 1925 Hons.) 

13. Give an account of any one system of Indian 
Philosophy, noting clearly its central doctrines. (1926 Hon. 

14. What are the grounds for sopposing that Yoga 
-doctrine is very old ? ( 1927 Hons. ) 
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15. Give a short account of the Yoga system of 
Hindu Philosophy. (1928 p.j 

16. Give a a brief outline of the peilosophy of the 
Lokayata Scool. (1928 Hons.) 

17. Dil^sthe meaning of the word Tantra and 
the types into which it may be classified f (1934 Hons. ) 

18. Write short notes»on the six Vedangas. 

19. Give a short history of the Upavedas. 

30 . Give a short description of the soma sacrifices. 

21. What do you know of Charaka and Susruta. 



THE EPICS (2000—300 B. C.) 

Epic poetry^ as distinguished from lyri^l^ 
is characterised by the fact that it confines 
itself more to external action than to internal 
feelings. As the nation grows up in ideas and 
civilisation and naturally begins to reason 
and to specluate, its mind turns inward, 
putting a stop to the spontaneous outburst of 
epic, the natural expression of national life. 
Other kinds of refined poetry more artificial 
and of laborious style step in. 

The epic poems flourished side by side 
with some later vedic works, such as by the 
Brahmans and the Sutras; when vedic tradi¬ 
tions were still fresh in the memory of people. 
The beginning of epic poetry may be traced to 
the vedic songs. So epic poetry must have been 
composed in the pre-Buddhistic era, at a 
period not later than 2000 B. C, 

The post-Vedic literature differs from the 
Vedic broadly in the following four points. 

(i) Subject-mcUter literature is 

essentially religious, while Sanskrit literature 
is mainly secular. The religion itself has gone, 
under modification. The vedic gods have sunk 
to a subordinate position, and Brahma, Vi^^u 
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and Siva, forming^ the Hindu Trinity, have 
become the chief objects of worship. Besides, 
many minor gods, such as, Kuvera, Ganesa, 
Kartikeya etc. have been introduced. 

(2) The early Vedic literature is 

optimistic, while the Sanskrit literature begin¬ 
ning with the Upani ads is almost always 
pessimistic. The Vedic R§is were bold and 
frank and they h.<d not the least doubt in their 
mind regarding the beneficial character of 
gods and the cheerfulness they would attain 
in the life to come. In short, they took a cheer¬ 
ful view of life. But in the classical period 
p.'Ople began to take a gloony view of life. 
They considered their veiy existence to be full 
of evils and deliverence from the series of 
rebirth and interminable misery was thought 
to be swnmumbonum of life. Pessimism i? 
erroneously ascribed to the influence of the 
doctrine of trai^smigration which is a universal 
tenet of all Indian religions and philosophical 
systems up to the present time. It is seen 
even now that the Vilijuite sects are, more or 
less, optimistic. 

(3) Want of essence and harmony^ The 
post-vedic literature is also marked by a ten* 
deocy to exaggeration and excessive diffuse¬ 
ness of style. The defective sens« of propor¬ 
tion is best illustrated by the huge bulk of the 
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Mahabharat which contains about 200,000 
lines. 

(4) The form —Metrical form prevailed in 
earlier Vedic literature which was subsequently 
superseded by prose during the Brahmana and 
Aupanisadic age. The earliest Sanskrit works, 
save and except grammatical and philosophical 
treatises and a few collections of fables and 
romances, were written in metrical forms. The 
difference in form, between Vedic and Sanskrit 
literature, is the difference in vocabulary and 
grammatical forms. Besides, there is difference 
of style also. The style of Vedic literature is 
simple, whereas that of classical Sanskrit is 
highly artificial, owing to the frequent use of 
long compounds and application of elaborate 
rules of rhetoric. 

CLASSES OF EPICS 

There are mainly two classes of epic poe¬ 
try—the one comprises the old stories that go 
by the name of Itihasa, Akhyana and Pura^ 
and the other falls under the province of 
Kavya or artificial epic. The Mahabharata is 
the representative of the former group, while 
the Ramaya^a is that of the latter. 

THE MAHXBHXHATAM. 

The Mahabharata which has come down 
I to u8 in its present form contain^ over 100,000 
f slqkas. It is divided into i8 books called par - 
vans with Harivam^, the 19th whidi is consi- 
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dered to be its Khila or comple ment. All 
these i8 books excepting the 8th and the last 
three are divided into subsections or Anu- 
parvans. Each book again is divided into 
chapters or Adhyayas. The 12th book is the 
longest with about 14000 ^dokas and the seven¬ 
teenth is the shortest with only 123 ^lokas.* 
It is the longest poem known to literary his¬ 
tory and the source of all the Pura^as. 

The Parvas are the Adi, Sabtha, Vana, 
Virata, Udyoga, Bhiima, Droi^ia, Kar^a, Salya, 
Sauptika, Stri, Santi, Anusasana, A^vamedha, 
A^ramavasika, Mausala. Mahaprasthanika and 
Svargaroha^a. 

The first describes the origin of the sages 
and royal dynasties connected with the subject 
matter. Besides this describes the birth of the 
Pai^Ldavas, Yudhi^thira's coronation, burning of 
the house of lac, birth of Ghatokaca, marriage 
of Draupad!, banishment of Arjuna, stealing 
of Subhadra, burning of khandava forest etc. 

The second describes the Raj as dy a Sacri< 
hce of Yudhiflhira. 

The third describes the fight of Arjuna 
with Mahadeva disguised as a kirata and his 
acquisition of paiupata and other weapons etc., 
defeat of Citraratha by Arjuna to rescue Durjo- 
dhana and his family from the fmrmer^s hands 
etc. 

« TIi« edilioa his omlj/' : 110 flokiw. Th* 

PMlrvadliTiy* Bpeiiks of ISS tlok^ In ft* 

' ' )- • 
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The fourth narrates how the Paijidavas 
lived in the house of Virata, how KicaUa was^ 
killed by Bhima and the cows of Virata were 
rescued from Duryodhana and his party by 
Arjiina. It further describes the marriage of 
Uttara with Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna. 

The filth narrates the preparation for the 
great war, the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
describe war under the leadership of Bhi§ma, 
Droua, Karii'i and 5alya respectively. 

The tenth describes how A^vathama killed 
the five sons of the five Pa .davas and presented 
their heads to Duryodhana who seeing those 
breathed his last. The eleventh depicts the 
wailing of Dhytara^tra and Gandhan and 
others, the breaking of the iron image of Bhima 
to pieces by Dhrtarastra etc. and sradh cere¬ 
mony of those who died in the great war. 

The twelfth deals with various topics 
specially with Dharma and Mok^a, The thir¬ 
teenth also is of similar nature and speaks of 
the division of wealth, hybrid castes, spirit¬ 
ualism and various tales to illustrate those with 
reference to men, beasts and birds. 

The fourteenth also h^is description of 
various tales and the Asvamedha sacrifice of 
Yudhi^fhira. The fifteenth describes penetra¬ 
tion of Dhr tars ftra with GflndhErl into forest 
and the arrival of ^ ^ 
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The sixteenth describes how an iron club 
was produced and the Y&davas were killed 
fighting with one another. The next chapter 
narrates the final journey of the Pa^davas and 
the last the reaching of heaven by Yudhisthira. 

The old disconnected battle songs about 
the ancient Kuru and Failchala heroes were 
undoubtedy the historical background for the 
original kernel of the epic. These, at a later 
time, were worked up by Vyasa into an epic 
narrating the fate of the Kauravas, on the one 
hand and that of the PSijdavas on the other. 
The Kurus and the PS«chaIas were finally 
coalesced into a single people. In the Yajurveda 
they appear to be united and in the ^fCatbaka 
sainhita Dhrtara^tra is mentioned to be a 
well-known person. The present form of the 
MahabhSrat contained some matters which do 
not belong to the original. Ihese are the 
verses said by Sauti, The portion recited by 
Vai^ampSyana, a disciplf of Vyasa, in the 
Snakt-sacrifici of JaAmejaya is the real 
Mahabharata. > 

‘Tt is seen in ^e book I’’ say some scho¬ 
lars Oxith Eastern and W^tem) "that the 
poem orimnally consisted of 24,00b dokas. 
The episodes were added afterwards/' "it is 
also scen^say they"that the epic had^^e 
dokas Mid three disti nct b^finniftg s,^ '> ic 

•WBW Wvh iiwewRW ini| ax ; 
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above facts made them jump to the conclusion 
that the epic had undergone three stages of 
development before it assumed its present 
form. Besides, they are of opinion that it 
was written by different hands at different 
times. There are scholars again who think 
that it was Vyasa who composed the epic but 
in his life time he revised the work four times 
and made necessary additions and alterations. 
These they hold as a ground for disagree¬ 
ment regarding the number of verses and 
the Par vans as said by Sauti in the chapter 
called the Parva Samgraha chapter. 

The old disconnected battle songs, as said 
before, about the ancient Kuru and PaficSla 
heroes were undoubtedly worked up by some 
poetic genius into an epic narrating the fate of 
the Kauravas on the one hand and that of the 
Paridavas on the other by about 24000 verses. 
Brahma was regarded as the highest deity in 
this period and this n|^t have therefore prece¬ 
ded the Buddha era. It is the first stage. 

Handed down by rhapsodists, the body of 
the epic in the second stage got unusually 
swelled up. The extension of the or‘ginal epic 
must have taken place after 300 B. C. and by 
the beginning of the Christian era. That the 
sectarian division was already well established 
is corroborated by hlegesthenes* account 
wherein mention is made of Hindu temples and 
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Buddhistic mounds. It is also corroborated by 
the reference to the Yavanas and Pahllavas 
along with gakas and Parthians. Besides, 
Brahma, giva and Vianu also became promi 
nent deities of this period. Kyina appears, 
here as an incarnation of Vii^ju. 

Many didactic matters were introduced 
into it in the third stage by the Brahmanas and 
thus it assumed the character of a vast treatise 
on duty. Its divine origin and the eternity of 
the caste-system were also laid down. Its 
origin is attributed to Vyasa implying a belief 
in its final redaction. 

We cannot agree fully with these state¬ 
ments. It would be safe to rely on what has 
been said by Sauti in the A^ukrama^ika 
Farvadhyaya. He has given there a full 
account of the Mahabharata nicely, though 

very briefly. Let us examine the following 
^lokas uttered by him. 

^ ^ an *raT II 

^ ^ I 

^njr* *T sjawfinftierei ^ u 

WiStsftr wrwB 

iiwdn u 

JWt Yfk 

gyrnlt ti 

^ ywgfk; i > 
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wfrorg»mn i 

I fSm 

fffpmqt tt 

qfe‘ ail«fl^«llf^ ^<*KWT q ^tq?nil I 

fqfli fliw* qjqsqj i 

A close examination of the above verses 
would show that Sauti gives a brief history of 
the great Mahabharata in the Anukramat).ika 
Chapters. It is found here that the great 
Mahabharata once contained 6o,oo ooo slokas. 
Of these 30,00,00 > are current among gods, 
15,00,000 among vianes, 14,00,000 among 
Gandhavas and 100,000 among men. This, as 
is in vogue among Sanskrit writersf, gives a 
divine origin to the great epic. The only 
real thing we get here is that our epic 
contains ioa,ooo ^lokas and that it is called 
the Great Bharata with legends. Besides, we 
get that the portion, excluding legends, is 
called Bharata or Bharata SamhitS and con- 
tains 24000 bdokas, Regarding the number 
8,800 it is clearly stated that the book con¬ 
tains the above number among many other 
verses amounting to one hundred thousand 
and were called Ktitas (or Vyasa kutas) 

t 8ee the openlDg Terses of the tttraAe Sai^ihUft and 
the 8nkraKltle|lraeto. 
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because of their mysterious meaning and 
known only to Vyasa. the author and his son, 
Suka. It was doubtful if these were known to 
Safijaya or not. This is said in connection 
with the legend of GaJjesa’s becoming the wri¬ 
ter of the book. 

So, no doubt is left as regards its con¬ 
taining 8,8oo verses but they constitute its 
body. The only thing that remains now to 
discuss is its three beginnings. The sloka 
Manvadi or Mantradi does not speak of the 
three beginnings but only the mode that was 
followed in the study of the book. Some 
schools began from the syllable *OM*^ some 
from the tale of Astika, while others from the 
Vasu Uparicara. Thus summing up the 
above we find that our Mahabharata from the 
titne of its author had a lac of slokas, that its 
8800 sslokas being very difficult aie known as 
Ktlas and that the neucleus of the book 
contains 24000 ilokas. Thus the theory that 
the Mahabharata passed through the three 
different stages before it assumed its present 
stage falls to the ground. There is a class of 
scholars who agree with those scholars, relied 
to here-to-fore as to the different stages of 
the book with this exception only, as said be¬ 
fore, that epic underwent four different 
stages instead of three and that the book Is not 
a com{nlaticm of matters cpnijposi^ by differ 
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poets at different times but it hads been revised 
and altered four times by Vyasa himself during 
his lifetime. In their opinion the book con¬ 
tained only 4 verses in its original form and 
then developed, stagj by stage, containing 
8,800, 24,000 and 100,000 in order. Regarding 
the first stage of the book they base their argu¬ 
ment on a verse of the Svargarohan Parva.* 
The slok IS, as my knowledge goes, do not 
speak of the book consisting of 4 verses but 
they only state that after the composition of the 
book, the great sage Vyasa gave the gist of 
book to his son Suka in four verses. Other 
points raised by them have already been dis¬ 
cussed and refuted. 

As regards the disagreement of the verses 
and chapters as said by Sauti, it would suffice 
to say that Sauti did not mean exactly a lac 
of .-^lokas by saying that the work consisted of 
a hundred thousand slokas, but by it he only 
meant a round number that was more or less, 
equal to a hundred thousand. The Mahabhara ta, 
as we get it now, contains about 84,000 slokas 
excluding HarivamSa which according to Sauti 
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the disagree¬ 
ment of 
Terses with 
what Sanli 
had said 


contained 12 .CX 30 ^ slokas and was thought as a 
part of the &lahabharta. So practically the book 
consists of about a lac of slokas in round num¬ 
ber. Besides the present Hairivati^a has about 
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16000 ^lokas. This being added to the number 
of^lokas found in the original now gives exactly 
a lac of ^lokas. The book passed through 
mauscripts for more than four thousand years 
and therefore it is not a matter of great wonder 
that the copyists carried matter of the previous 
chapters to the subsequent ones and vice- 
versa. It is mentioned in the Adi-parva (52 ch,) 
that the sage took full three years to compose 
these verses. It is not at all impossible theref«^re 
that an intellectual giant like Vyasa would 
compose about 300 jslokas a day.* 

The poet's prophecy regarding his work (i. 
92) has come to be true to the letter, f Poet like 
Bharavi, Magha, Rajsekhara and others have 
taken the burden of their poems from this 
Mahabharata. ICsemendra Vyasa Dasa made a 
poetical abstract of the book known as Bharata- 
manjari in the 1 ith century, which is the oldest 
book of its kind. There are many dramas such 
as, Vent samdAdra, Urubhanga etc. which 
have their subject matters taken from it. 

DATE OF THE MAHlBHlRATA. 

Kumarila who flourished in the first half of 
the 8th century A.D. mentions the MahibhSrta 
in his Tantra Varttika. The great Vedantisjt 
philosopher Sahkara who wrote bis commentary 

* Shelly that he could write 4 to 5 haadred 
▼erkeB at a sireva 
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on tbe Brahma Sutra in Too A* D. refers to 
the Mahabharta as a Smrtl. 

The famous Sanskrit authors Va^ia, Suban- 
dhu, and others took the burden of their works 
from the great epic and were acquainted even 
with the Harivamsa which is considered to be 
its complement. These emphasise the theory 
that the poet flourished about sixth or seventh 
century A. D. 

Several land grants, dated between 480 
and 5 oo A. D., quote the Mahabharata as an 
authority teaching the rewards of the pious 
donors and the punishment of impious despoi* 
lers. These show that the Mahabharata 

attained its present character before the middle 
of th e 5th centu ry^i p, 

There are references to Hindu temples and 
Buddhistic mounds in the epic. The latter 
proves its priority to the growth of Buddhism. 

The Yavanas, Pahllavas and Sakas, who 
wero brought into India by Alexander's con¬ 
quest in 327 B. C., are mentioned as the allies 
of the Kurus. 

We have seen already that Vi?nu and Siva 
became prominent deities during the so called 
second stage of tbe epic. We learn from the 
account of Megasthenes* that this was the 
case at about' 300 B. C. The above facts 
go to show that the second stage of develop* 

tnent of the epic had taken place before the 
4 th century B‘ C 


Vina, Sa- 
b-iA(lhn and 


Land-gran Lf 


Temples etc 


Yav.^nasetc. 


Megasthenes* 
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The Mahabharata as found in the first 
stage perhaps came into exbtence about the gth 
century B. C. The mention of the Mahabharata 
in A^valSyana's Grhya Stitra, composed about 
5th century B. C., confirms the above sugges¬ 
tion. ^ 

It is most probable that the origi nal kerne l 
of the epic traces its origin to the ancient con- 
flict nbetween the Kurus and the Pancalas. 
Hence the historical germ of the great epic 
cannot be later than the l oth century B . C. 
\ as it is found in the Satapatha Brahma];;La. 
According to many oriental scholars the book 
was composed about r 500 B. C. But the ortho¬ 
dox view is that the book was composed by 
I Vyasa at the juncture of Dvapara and Kali 
I which corresponds to about 3600 B. C. 

The best commentator of the Mahabliarata 
is Nilakaijtha of Mahara?tra. Older than 
Nilakantha is one Arjunamfera. The earliest 
extant commentator of the great epic is SUrya 
Narayana. It is now being commented by 
M. M. Haridasa Siddhanta Vagi&<a. 

The epic kernel of the MahabhSrata des¬ 
cribes the fight between the Kauravas and the 
Pflt^Ldavas lasting for eighteen days. Dhrta* 
ra^ra and Pat^du were bwo brothers. The 
former was born blind and so was excluded 
from the throne in favour of the lat^. 
havihg died, YtklM^ti^ira^ hif 
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tHl<en as heir. Duryodhana, the eldest son of 
Dhrtaraftra, managed by dice*play to banish 
the Pai?davas» the rightful heirs to the throne, 
for t^velve years and one year more in incognito 
and took the reins of Government in his own 
hands. The term of exile being over the 
Pandavas returned and asked for their 
throne but Duryodbana, inspite of Sri 
KrrsijLa's negotiations, was not ready to return 
even the slightest bit of land without fight. 
No alternative being left, the Pandavas 
declared war against the Kauravas. Both 
the parties arrayed their soldiers, numbering 
18 akmuhinls in the famous field of Kuru- 
k^itra and there ensued the great Bharata 
war wherein all the Ksatriya heroes of India 
and other countries, took the side of one or 
the other. The goddess of victory smiled 
upon the Pai3Ldavas. At the end of the battle 
there were but five souls alive and the world 
was rendered heroless. 

^ Episodes of tJu Mahabhdrata^ 

The episodes of the MahabhSrata are nu¬ 
merous. Of these those of ^akuntalfl, Rama, 
Rsya-srfiga, Ou^inara Sivi, the abduction of 
Draupadi, SEvitri and Nala are famous, 

I. ^akuntaia :—Once Du^yanta, a dcsc^- 
dant of Puru, went a-hunting In the penance- 
grove of Kaov^i. he saw iSakuntalf 

watering the plants of the grove with her finale 


St#ry of 
^aknntnla- 
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friends. The king fell in love with her at first 
sight. On his approach to them, he knew that 
Kanva was away from the hermitage and the 
duty of hospitality was entrusted to Sakuntala, 
his foster-child. Du^yanta married her secretly 
in the Gandharva way and left the hermitage 
before the sage came. After the departure of 
the king when Sakuntala was absorbed in his 
thought, the Grim Sage Durvasa appeared on 
the scene and demanded hospitality, but his 
words fell on the deaf ears of Sakuutala. Up^n 
this the sage flew into a rage and cursed her 
that the king for whom she neglected her duty 
would not be able to remember her without 
seeing the ring he had given her as a keep-sake 
at the time of separation, ^akuntala later on 
became big with child and the saue knowing 
the cause of this through meditation resolved 
to send her to the king, i^akuntala on her way 
to Duiyanta's place lost the ring and was rejec¬ 
ted by the king. She was then borne away 
to heaven by Menaka, her mother. It so 
happened that a fisherman was charged 
with the theft of a royal ring. When this was 
reported to the king, he summoned the man 
to his presence to know how he had come by 
it. At once the story of Sankuntala awoke 
into his memory and he felt very sad. Then 
Mltall, the charioteer of Indra» came down from 
heaven and iofc»‘mcd Duiyanta Itpit his help* 
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was required by Indra for killing a demon. The 
king at once started for heaven and defeated the 
demon in tight. On his way back from heaven 
he met ^akunlala with her son Bharata in the 
hermitage of Ka^yapa and was reunited with 
her. 

2. Riima—Rama the eldest son of king 
Daiaratha of Ayodhya, married Sita, daughter 
of Janaka of Mithila. Da^aratha promised 
KaiUeyi two boons, when he was pleased 
with her services before. Kaikeyi now asked 
for those two boons. She wanted that by 
these two Rama should be banished for four¬ 
teen years and Bharata her son ascend the 
throne. Rama accordingly left the kingdom 
with his brother Laksma^a and his wife Sita 
and dwelt for some time in the Dandaka forest. 
Sita was stolen away by Rava^a, the Rakfasa 
king of Lafika (Ceylon). Rama, making allia¬ 
nce with Sugriva, Hanuman and other chiefs 
of Kiikindhya, made fpr Lafika and having 
kille<^Ravana in the battle rescued iita. He 
then came over to Ayodhya and became king. 

3. Rfya^rtiga:— RayaSrfiga, son of the 
sage VibhSndaka was engaged as a priest by 
king Lomapada to do a sacrifice when there 
was a drought in his kingdom. Riya^^hga 
produced rain and was rewarded with the hand 
of Santa whom Lomapada took as adopted 
daughter from Daaaratha^ his friend* Then 
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the sage being invited by Da^aratha had gone 
to his capital and periormed Putresti sacrifice 
for him. This resulted in the birth of Rama 
and his brothers. 

4. Sivi:—King Sivi, son of U^mara, was 
famous for his munificence. It is said that Indra 
and Fire god (Agni) in the guise of a hawk and 
a falcon respectively appeared before the king to 
test him. The pigeon for fear of its life took 
shelter with the king, whereupon the hawk 
asked the king to give him it as his food. The 
king thereupon was ready to give the hawk 
some flesh from his own body equal in weight 
to that of the pigeon instead. At last he to 
keep his words was ready to sacrifice his own 
his life even. Thereupon Indra and Agni took 
their respective forms and praised the king 
highly for his virtuous deeds and went away. 

5. Abduction of Draupadi—When Drau- 
padi was living in exile with the Pardavas in 
the Ramyaka forest, Jayadratha, king of 
Sindhu, fell in love with her at her sight 
Once when Draupadi was alone in the cottage 
he took her forcibly on his chariot and began 
to flee away. The Pandavas on their return 
found the cottage empty and following ]aya- 
dratha in hot haste killed his body guaids. 
Then they took hold of Jayadrathaand insulted 
him in various ways. And the 

, ned with Draupadi tp , 
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6. Savitri—Savitri, the only daughter of 
•.ki ng Agvapati of Madra^ was famous for her 
beauty and virtue. She being ordered by her 
father to choose a husband for herself went 
with the ministers and selected Satyavana, son 
of king Dyumatsena of Salya, who, defeated 
by his enemies, took abode in the forest and 
lived the life of a hermit. Narada, the divine 
sage, protested against this marriage as Satya- 
vSna was doomed to die after a year. Savitn, 
who gave her heart to Satyavana was obstinate 
-and so the king gave his consent to it. They 
were soon married. SatySvana’s span of life was 
'decreasing. Savitri took a vow called Three-- 
mights and after its completion followed Satya- 
vana when he was going to collect sacrihcial 
fuel in a forest There while chopping a dry 
bough he felt uneasy and lay down placing 
his head on the lap of Savitri. Yama appeared 
’on the scene to take the life of Satyavana but 
seeing her unflinching devotion to her husband 
promised her three boons. By virtue of one of 
these her father-in-law got back his eyes and by 
■another he was restored to his kingdoms. By 
fhe third she was to'be the mother of a hundred 
'^ons. By this third boon the God of death was 
checkmated and he gave Satyavana back to 
Savitri. Then they lived long in happiness. 

7. Nala-^Nala, king of Ni^adha, was a 
«man of matchless beauty and high> virtue. • He 

17 A. 
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was attracted by the peerless beauty of Damst. 
yanti, daughter of king Bhitna. It is said 
that he sent a swan to this lady as his messen* 
ger. From it she came to know of tlae virtue* 
and beauty of Nala and fell in love with him. 
Damayanti*s choice of husband by herself 
being proclaimed Nala started for Vidarbha 
On his way he met Indra and other lords op 
th% quarters who too were going to the- 
marriage assemblage. These gods sent Nala. 
to Damayanti, to inform her of their love for 
her. The gods knowing the deep love of 
Damayanti towards Nala took the shape ofi 
Nala and sat in the meeting. Dayamanti 
was able to recognise Nala and put the- 
wedding wreaths round his neck, whereupon, 
the gods were pleased with her and left the- 
place after blessing her. The gods on their- 
return met with Dvapara and Kali. Kali was- 
angry and resolved to bring ruin upon her by 
hook or by crook. In consequence of his trick 
Nala was bound to leave his kingdom and to 
reside in a forest with his wife. After many 
vicissitudes of life Damyantl, separated from 
Nala^went to her fathei^s house. There her 
choice of husband being again declared .Nala. 
who acted as a charioteer of king Vahuka of 

Oudh went b> Vidrbha and was reunited with 
Damayanti. Therefrom he went to hia, king- 
dpm with his wife and spent the rest of his- 
ha^ly. 
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Three main editions of thi Epic. 

1. Calcutta edition—This was published 
In 4 volumes in 1834-39 with the Harivam^a 
but without any commentary. 

2. Madras edition—This, printed in Tele- 
gu character, came out in four volumes in 1855- 
60, including Harivarn^a and extracts from 
Nllaka^tha's commentary. 

3. Bombay edition—This was published 
in Bombay in 1863 with Nilakantha*s commen¬ 
tary but without Harivam^a and is decidedly 
the best edition as regards readings. 
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THE RXMXYANA. 

1 . Origin of the Ratnayana ;—It is 
said that the RamayaijLa was composed by 
the great sage Valmiki living on the bank 
of the Ganges. The sage at first taught 
this to Lava and Ku^a, who sang it at the 
Horst sacrifice (A^vamedhayajna) of Rama 
Candra before a great assemblage. Profe. 
ssot Macdonell is of opinion that the RdmS 
yaija was composed at Kogala 

2 . Body of the EpicIn its present 
form the epic contains some 24000 glokas 
distributed into seven books called Kandas, 

These are Adi, Ayodhya, Aranya, Ki^kin- 
dhya, Sundara, Lanka, and Uttara. 

The Adi Kanda describes the birth of Rama, 
Bharata, Lakfmana and Satrughna, their 
marriage with Sita, Mandavi, frmila, and 
gruta-kirti respectively. It also gives an account 
of the fore-fathers of Rama, descent of the 

Ganges and the humiliation of Para^urama. 

( 

At the outset of the Ayodhya Kanda we 
find that Da^aratha wishes to make Ramacandra 
heir*apparent and consults with Va^is^ha and 
his ministers for the inaugration ceremony of] 
Rama. At the instigation of MantharX Kaikayx 
asked Da^aratha to banish Rama for fourteen 
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years and install her own son Bharata in his 
place for the two boons promistxi to her formerly 
by Da^aratha. Ramacandra abiding by the 
orders of his father started for the forest with 
I.aksmaija and Sita amidst the wailings of the 
citizens. He struck friendship with Guhaka and 
then went to the hermistage of Bharadvaja and 
Yalmiki. Dasaratha died after a few days. 
Bharata was sent for and came to the capital to 
perform the funeral ceremony. He went to 
Rama to bring him back but Ramcandra could 
not be induced to take back the kingdom. 
Bharata returned with the sandals of Rama- 
candra and placing them on the throne at 
Nandfgram governed the country as a Vice^ 
regent of Rama. 

Ramacandra entered into the DaudaUa 

• m 

forest, killed Birad ha, Khara» Du^a^a and 
Manca in the guise of a stag. Rava^a with a 
view to retaliate upon Rama for the insult he 
threw upon Siirpanakha by severing her nose 
and ears stole away Slta and bronght her over 
to Lanka. 


Ayodhy^ 

Kav4». 


Kiffcly, 


Rama makes friends with Sugriva, Hanu- 
man and others, kills Vali and sends messeng- Kl»kiodby& 
ers in search of Sita. The monkeys meet 
SampAti and know from him the where-abouts 

of Sna. 

Hdnuman crosses the ocean, fights with 
Lahkfi disguised as a <^moness and enters into 
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the Inner apartments of Rava^a. He then 
goes to the Asoka forest^ meets Slta there and 
converses with her. Taking a signet ring from 
Slta Hanuman becomes ready to return to 
Kifkindbya; but before starting he breaks the 
pleasure garden into pieces, fights with the 
Rak^asas, kills many of them and then burns 
Lafika to ashes. Fie then pays a visit to Slta 
again and starts for Ki^kindhya and reaching 
there safe, presents Rama with the signet ring 
of Sita. 

Ramacandra makes Nala construct a bidge 
over the sea and reaches Lafika with his 
allies. He makes alliance with VibhT? iiia and 
after a lon.^ fight of ten months kills Rava^a 
with his friends, relations and captures Lahka. 
He then made Vibhi^ai^a king of Lanka and 
returned to Ayodhya with Sita, Lakf na^a and 
his friends. The coronation ceremony of 
Rkmacandra being over, the Raksasas and 
Vanaras departed to their respective kingdoms 
and Ramacandra ruled the kingdom for many 
years with the help of his brothers. 

Agastya comes to Ramacandra after the in^ 
auguration ceremony and relates to him the 
birth of RavaoA and his brothers, and Rava^'s 
conquest for the world, etc. On hearing a 
rumour Hoarding Sitl* he resolves to banish 
lier and asks to, do it L^lmaoa 

takes Sn& to hermitage of VAlmikl and 
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-leaves her there. Rama makes preparation for 
'A horse-sacrifice and lets loose the consecrated 

liorse guarded by Candraketu. On the re¬ 
turn of the horse the great sacrifice commences. 
Valmlkt with Ku^a and Lava attends the cere¬ 


mony and the two brothers narrate the story 
-of the Ramayaijia there. Sita was sent for and 
when she appeared RSmacandra asked her to 
give the proof of her chastity. Whereupon Sita 
entered into the nether world. Kala disguised 
as a sage came to Ramacandra and managed 
somehow to induce Rama to forsake Laksma^a. 
iKu^a and Lava were installed as kings and 
Ramacandra with Vanaras, Rakfasas and princi* 
^al citizens entered into the waters of the Saraju. 

The valuable researches of professor 
Jacobi have shown that the five books (II- 
Vl.) form the nucleus and that the first and 
■seventh books were subsequently added to 
it. The following arguments are adduced to 
■support this statement. 

(a) Several passages of the first book 
are directly at variance with the statement 
'of the other books. 

(b) The main story of the- epic is con- 
deluded in the sixth book and so there is no 
necessity of the seventh. 

(c) Moreover we get two tables of conte¬ 
nts in the book, one of which takes no notice 
■of the first and last books. 

The composition of the last book seems 
to be a work of an unripen hand and my 
^rm conviction is that it was added after¬ 
word. As regards the first book» I believe, 
it formed a part of the original 
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8 . Three recensions :—There are three* 
recensions of the Ramayana also. These 
are—The West Indian^ theand the- 
Bombay editions. 

4 . Date of the Ramaaya^a : —The ori¬ 
ginal portion of the Ramayan i, say some- 
scholars, was most probably composed in the- 
5 th century B. C. and additions were made- 
sometime after 3 oo B. C. Professor Macdo- 

m 

nell supports this view by saying that the- 
original portion of the Ramayaijia was com¬ 
posed before the epic kernal of the Maha-- 
bharata assumed definite shape. Further he 
proves it from the fact that the heroes of 
the Ramayana are often mentioned in the- 
MahabhS^rata, while those of the latter find 
hardly any place in the former. The con¬ 
nection of the Ramayaria with the Buddkis'- 
tic literature helps in ascertaining its date,. 
One of the pali Birth stories gives the story 
of the Ramayana in some altered shape- 
These prove that*the origin of the Ramaya¬ 
na must precede the Buddhistic period. 

The Ramayaria takes no notice of 
Pataliputra though near this very city 
Rama marched on his way to the forest,. 
PStaliputra or modern Patna was founded, 
by Kslliioka during whose rei^n the second 
Buddhiaticj^uucU was held in 380 B.C. The:' 
author of the book has tUfiil’Qhed: somer 
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minor cities such ss Kauiambi, and KS.* 
nya Kubja. Had Pataliputra existed at the 
time he would have certainly mentioned it. 

This makes its composition to be earlier 
than the fourth century B.C. In the original 
part of the Ramaya^a we do not get Saketa 
as the name of Ayodhya. The Buclddhists, 

Jainas, Greeks and Patanjali in his Mahd' 
bhd^ya assign this name to Ayodhya. This 
points to the couclusion that the Ramayai).a 
was composed before their time. The earliest 
Buddhistic literature being composed in the 
5th century B. C, it can safely be assumed 
that the Ramaya^ia was composed in the 
6th century B. C. at the latest. 

As is seen from the body of the book 
The Ratnayar.ia aims at popularity. About 
the time of Pauini Prakrit was the dialect of 
the country where the Epic was composed. 

The language in which the book has been 
compoesd could not be understood by the 

If 

people in general, besides, some of its words Lnngua^e 
do not tally with the system of Pai;;Lini for *** **** 
their formations. Both of these go to show 
that the book was composed at pre pa^iin- 
period. Pauini, as the accepted opinion goes, 
flouished in the fourth century B. C, but 
Profeiisor Goldstticker is of opinion that his 
date cannot be later than the 8th century 
B.C ffColdstiicker’s opinion is tsken to be 
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correct, the composition of the RamayaQ^ 
took place at about 9th century B. C The 
Mahabharata, it has now been proved deci¬ 
dedly, was composed about 1500 B. C. The 
Ramayana as it precedes the Mahabharata^ 
was composed at least about 2000 B. C. 
Besides we get the name Ik^hvaku, Rama 
and Da^ratha in the Rgveda, therefore the 
historical germ of the epic dates back to 
about 4000 B. C. 

The style of the Rdmdyana 
Valmiki is rich in similes. He often uses 
the cognate figure called rupaka or identifica¬ 
tions. He also employs other ornaments 
familiar to the classical poets and the style 
of his description almost equals that of the 
classical poets. The Ramayaua in fact repre¬ 
sents the dawn of the later artificial 
kavyas. Valmiki is called the Adi Kavi or 
first poet because he was the first to com¬ 
pose the following verse in sloka metre 
after the Vedic period. 

“in ! Rfirst wm: 1 

The two parts of the Rdmapa^a 
The original R&maya;>a consists of two 
distinct parts. The first describes the 

Trthrr* court of king Da^aratba at 

<» thf epic, j other consequence#-/ There 

Is nothing fantastic in the narrative. The 
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second is based on myths and is full of 
'marvels and fantacies. Messrs Lassen and 
Weber are of opinion that the story was 
intended to represent allegorically the 
.first attempts of the Aryans to conquer the 
Deccan. 

According to Prof. Jacobi it is based on the 
Indian mythology. Sila can be traced to 
the Rgveda where she appears as the furr¬ 
ow personified and invoked as a goddess. 

'Rama would be no other than Indra and 
his quarrel with Ravana corresponds to 
the Indra Vrta-myth of the Rgveda. The 
rape of Sita has its prototype in the steal¬ 
ing of the cows by PajjLiS and recovery of 
' them by Indra. Maruti represents Indra’s 
•alliance with the dog Sarama and the Maruts 
in his conflict with Vrtra. Sarama crossed 
the waters of the river Rosa as Maruti did 
that of ocean, and traced the cows. 

Story of the Rdmdyana, 

Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya had four 
-sons—Rama. Bharata. Lak?ma^^a and 
■^atrughna. Da^aratha, being old resplvcd 
to declare Rama, his eldest son, as Yuvaraja Subject 

.... .. , matters of 

*or heir-apparent. But Kaikeyi, his second the RamV 
'queen,whom Da^ iratha previously promised 
two boons, came forward and asked for her 
'l)oons« By one she wanted m banish RSma 
for fourteen ^years and by the other to 
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instal Bharata, ber son, as Yttvaraja, Rama 
accordingly went to the forest accompanied 
by his beloved brother Laksmana and faith¬ 
ful wife Sita. But as ill luck would have 
it Sita was stolen therefrom by Havana, 
the Raksasa king of Lafika.. Rama made 
alliance with Sugr^va, king of Kiskindhya, 
Hanuma^ and others, and going over to- 
Lafika killed Havana with his family and 
rescued Sita. Then returning to Ayodhya. 
he took tbe reins of government in his own 

hands from Bharata who acted as a regent 
of Rama during his absence. 

1 he Episodes of the Rdviayana, 

The Ramayaiia contains several interesting 

episodes, of which the descent of the Ganges, 

the story of Vi^vamitra and the origin of the 
sloka are famous. 

I. Descent of the Ganges.—The horse of 
the horse-sacrifice of Sagara being stolen by 
Indra, his sixty thousand sons went, far and 
wide, in search of him. They dug the earth 
with fpades and found him standing by Kapila.. 
They thereupon hurled voLies of insulting 
words up>on Kapila and were reduced to ashes 
by the angry sage. Then their desendsmts with a 
view to sanctify the remains of their ancestors 
tri^ in vain for centuries to bring down the 

divine Ganges from heaven^ At last Bhagi- 
radia was able, on account of 1:^ hard penati* 
COa, to bring dp^vft the heavenly river. 
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2. Vi^vamitra—Once Vi^vamitra went to 
the hermitage of Va^i^tha and was highly 
'entertained by the sage. Everything was 
done by the miraculous power of his cow. 
Seeing this Vi^amitra took the cow forcibly 
with him at the time of his departure from 
the grove. The cow looked piteously at the 
sage and understanding that he had no power 
to save her from the iron grip of the king pro¬ 
duced mighty soldiers from her body and 
routed the royal force. I'he king thus over¬ 
powered by the Brahminical power gave him¬ 
self up to severe penances and attained Brah- 
manhood. And at last he was reconciled with 
the noble sage Vas'istha. 

3. Origin of gloka—Valmiki while sitting 
by the river Tamasa for the purpose of ablution 
saw once a hunter kill a heron out of a loving 
pair. He was keenly moved at the grief of 
the female bird and gave vent to his sorrow 
by the following gloka that came out of his 
mouth all of a sudden. 

It is said that no verse was composed in 
such a metre before this in classical literature. 
It runs thus— 

“*TT 1 

Popularity of the Ramayana, 

The epic says that the Ramayana will sur¬ 
vive upon the lips of men as long as mountaio- 


How VilT&- 
mitra attftia- 
ed Brah- 
mauhood t 


Origin of 
f loka. 
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range stands and rivers flow upon the earth.*^ 
This prophecy has been abundantly fulfilled, 
its stories furnish the subjects of many Sans* 
krit poems and plays. It delights the hearts- 
of myriads of Indians even now. 


* ainftnrfin afom alliw i 



PURSNAS. 

Definition —The theogonical treatissi 
dealing more or less with the fivefold to¬ 
pics, viz (i)primary creation,(2) dissolution, 
(3) genealogy of gods and patriarchs, (4) 
reigns of Manus (mundane cycles) and (5) 
instructive legends in connection with royal 
families, go under the general name of the 
PurSnas* The term Pur ana originally 
iueant**rura£Lam akbyanam" as is evidenced 
by vedic legends. The name pura^ is sig* 
nificant in as much as they fill up the gap 
left by the vedas. 

Its Origin and antiquity —According to 
orthodox Hindus the PuraQ.as like the 
Vedas, were the breathing of the Absolute 
Being or Brama.* It is said in the Agni and 
Matsya pura^as that Pur an a at first was 
remembered by Brahma and then the four 
Vedas came out of his four mouths.! The 
popular belief is that all the 18 pura^^s 
with an equal number ol upapura^as were 

fif Tcnl u*' 

2 mtwf i siiitt 

$ fmd mm 1 

^ m WwiRi I 
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''Soaroes of 
the pur§9a9 


composed by Krg^a Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
The close study of the vedic literature 
^vould show that the Purai^as reach back 
to great antiquity and are rooted in them. 
The germ of a large number of pauranic 
legends is scattered in many of the Rgveda- 
hymns. Many legends familiar in the 
Brahmai;^s reappear in the Puranas in slight¬ 
ly modified forms. The very name Puraijia 
indicates its remotest antiquity. The Athar- 
va veia (x i 7. 24 j x .6) mentions the name 
of pura^ia along with the four Vedas. But 
the existence of treatises known as purarjia 
is proved directly in tlie sutra literature. 
The Dharma Sutra of Gautama, which is 
supposed to be the oldest work of the kind 
mentions the name of the pura las together 
with the Vedas, the law books and the 
vedangas and hence there remains no doubt 
that it speaks of some particular treatises by 
the term pura\n. The Apastamba Dharma 
sutra also (which is supposed by the scholars 
to be very old), has two passages among num- 
erous qutations from the purauas and a 
third from the Bhavi^ya Pura.ia (but it is 
not found in the modern printed edition). 
These are sufficient guarantees for the 
existence of purai3Las and for their antiquity* 
The above mentioned Dharma Sfitrat, in the 
<)pinldn of some ^hplars, belong to.the fiifth 
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or fourth century B. C. and therefore these 
literatures go bick at least to 6th century 
B. C. It may be that our modern puranas 
are but recasts of the older works design¬ 
ated as pursnas and for this their existence 
cannot be denied. The Harivamsa which 
is a supplement to the Mahabbarat, quotes 
Vayu purana which exactly agrees with 
the Vayupuraij.a that has come down to us. 
The Mahabharat ( 1 . 2 . 82-83 ) also men¬ 
tions the names of Visnu and Bhabisya- 
puranas • 

Position of Puranas in Indian 
Literature 

is very difficult to find out the exact 
position of the puraiias in Indian literature. 
Prof. Bhller describes them as ‘'popular 
sectarian compilations of mythology, phi¬ 
losophy, history and sacred law intended, 
as they are now used, for the instruction of 
the unlettered mass, including the upper 
division of the Sudra Var^a" ( Laws of 
Manu S. B. E. X X V. P XCi ). Mr. 
Pargiter and J. N. Farguhar also echo the 
sametbing in the following lines. ^'They 

I Maha. 1 . 1 . 17 , W 

i Maha* 1. 82 . 

i 

i8A« 


The anti- 
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and history 
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MahftbbErata 

and 

speci¬ 
ally i|9 last 
parit akin 
to Farinas. 


Two kinds 
of Pnrftnaa 


Pnr&pas—a 
part of the 
Vedas. 


afford us far greater insight into all aspects 
and phases of tlinduism—its mythology^ 
its idol-worshiiPi Its theism and pantheism, 
its love of God, its philosophy, its super¬ 
stitions^ its festivals and ceremonies and 
and its ethics than any otlier works’* (vide 
Paigiter, ERE X. pp and J.N. Fer- 
guhar. Outlines of the Religious Literature 
of India p. 136 ), The Mahabharata for 
the greater part and the Harivamsa almost- 
entirely partake of the nature of the 
Puranas. The later books and chapters of 
the Ramayu^a too are nothing but puranas. 
There are numerous myths, legends 
and didactic matters of the puranas in 
common with the epics. The five fold 
characterestics of the ordinary puranas 
and the tenfold characteristics « of the 
Mahapura^as, as given by the purai^ias 
themselves, show that they are, to speak 

briefly, a compendium of treatises secular 
or spiritual*. 

Puranas--their relation with the Vedas, 

It is said that the Puranas are the 
fifth Veda f. Itibasa, which is a part of 

# fpS, irfiw4, stfl, vm, 
and I 
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the purs^as, is also called the fifth Veda 
in the Chsodogya upanisad.» The Maha- 
bharata says that the Vedas should be 
swollen by histories and puranas .f But 
the Vedas cannot be filled up by oon*vedic 
texts, so, according to the orthodox view 
these books are part and parcel of the 
Vedas. 

Classes of Purdnas—their number 
and divisions. 

There are two broad divisions of the pu- 
T^ias—the puraEias and MahapurUnas in 
accordance with the fivefold and tenfold cha¬ 
racteristics possessed by them as has 
been said before. The pura^as are didactic The FnrftvM 
in character and sectarian in purpose. 

From the sectarian stand point they fall 
under three heads—the Vais^ava, the 

gaiva and the Brahma puranas. There are 
eighteen puraQ-as and these are divided 
equally in three groups to magnify the glory 
of Vi^JiLU, Siva and Brahma respectively. Thus 
we find that the pauranic doctrines con¬ 
sists mainly of the worship of the Trinit 
Brahma, Vifi^LU and Mahesvara. Rajogu^a 
is predominant in Brahms, Sattvagu^ is 
predominent in Viftm and tamogu^a is 
predominent in Mahe^war. So in the last 
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section of the Padma Parana we find the 
pnrh^as divided into three classes in accor¬ 
dance with the three gu^s^ the rajah, the 
Sattva and the Tamha. So they are also 
called the Ri^jasik, Sattvik and Tamasik 
ParSnas * This list of Padma Parana corres¬ 
ponds exactly to that given in the Vi^nu 
purana but some puranas read Vayu in place 
Number of of ^aiva Puran, while others take Vayu in 
their'Mk. o£ Brhama which is taken as Parana 

Samhita. It is said that the purSL^as like the 
Vedas were formerly one undivided whole 
consisting of a hundred crores of slokas, 
which explain how the fourfold pursuits 
of human desire^ viz, dharma, artha, Kama 
and moksa, can be attained. In course of 
time people were disgusted to study such 
a bulky and unwieldy text. So Krista 

Bivision of I^vaipajana VySsa, an incarnation of Lord 
thePurftvuB. Vi^flLU, divided and arranged it in i8 parts. 

Each of these, parts came to be known as a 
puii^R. The words of Brahma unto Marichi 

in the B^phannSradiya puratjia support the 
above statement. 

* m IlfI 
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Pauranic creation The pauranic 
creation corresponds to that of the Samkhya 
Philosophy and the code of Manu some¬ 
what modified. In the Samkhya philoso¬ 
phy convulsion in the primordial matter is 
caused by the presence of Puru^a, where¬ 
as in the puranas it is the volition of 
Brahma that causes this disturbance. The 
state of equilibrium of the three gu^as, 
sattva, rajah and tamak, is Prakriti. When 
this equlibrium is disturbed, Prakrti march¬ 
es upon its courses of evolution and there 
appear 24 categories known as 24 tattvas. 
Purusa coming in contact with Prakrti, 
his own power, manifests himself as IsSvara 
and the threefold divinities, Brahmd, Vi^nu 
and giva. In I^vara there is pure sattva- 
gu^a, while in Brahma, Vi^nu and giva 
there is predominence of rajah, sattva and 
tamah gunas respectively. Being desirous of 
creation Brahma created Birdi who in his 
turn created ten Prajapaties. These Praja- 
paties :created men. ^This manifested world 
iat the end of a Manvantar enters into Bra¬ 
hma and remains there in its potential state 
till new creation begins. This state is known 
as Fratisarga or^resolution. By Vam^a is 
meant the genealogy of gods, ^ges, and 
kings. Manvantar is ;tlie time presided 
over by a particular Manu* This com- 
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prises 71 yugas, where a yuga is the 
sometotal of Satya, TreU, Dvapar and 
Kali, There are 14 Manus, viz, ( 1 ) 

(2) iS TCt fi w (3) ^artm (4) itpto (5) Ijut (6) 

(7) eWR (8) (8) (10) RNSWfw (II) 

(12) (13) and (Uj 

Now we are living in the time of Vaiva- 
svata Manu. 

Legendary accounts in connection 
with gods, sages and kings with an eye 
to the instruction of people go by the gene¬ 
ral name of Vanisanucarit. Visnupurana 
( 3. < 5 . 25 ) says that all the purd^as describe 
these five things. But unfortunately all 
these five things are not Ibund in many 
purS^as, This discrepancy is in corroboration 
of our statement that the modern pura^as 
are but recasts of the old ones. Besides this 
there are other reasons also to arrive at 
the above conclusion. 

It is found that the total number 
of tflokas in all the purges is 400>ooo. 
The Matsya, the Agui, the Brahma \^ai. 
varta and the Dev! BhAgavata give 
an account of them. From this we can 
know that.(i) Vivgu pprA^ has 23000 vers¬ 
es but the book as we get it now contains 
only 6000 slokas, (2) original Brahma 
PufS > is said to ^ve 10^^. 4 lpkas^ but 
tbe jpari^ji edited by Press con- 
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tains 15000 9lokas, showing clearly that 

about a third of it has been* interpolated. 

(3) The original Padma puran had 55,000 

^lokas. The originalfpuran, it is staled^ had 

five sections, viz, Sri^tikhanda, Bhtimikhan- Padma 

’ • . » Purava_ 

da, PatalkhaijLda and Uttarkhanda, but the its fiokas. 

present edition conttains Brahmakha];;Lda 

and Kriyayogakhanda in addition to them 

it contains, moreover, many things which 

are not found in its Anukramanika. The 

Vayu pura^, as we have said before, is taken 

in lieu of §iva puran. (4) The original Vayu vays 

purSij had 24,000 ^lokas, but the Vangavasi 

edition has 19,000 ^lokas. This has 6 Srna- 

hitas, namely, ^ 

and W, but the original Siva puran had 12 

Samhitas. ( 5 ) ‘There is a controversy with 

regard to the Bhagavata puran. It is TheBbSga- 

believed by some that Devi Bhagavata is Pur&p» 
■' “ —its liolcas. 

the real Bhagavata purai^i, while the 
Bhagavata in its present form is but an 
Upapuran. In the opinion of some this 
BhAgavata was composed by Vopadeva • 

Gosvaml. But there is a manuscript of the 
Bhagavata purAn in the library of the 
Queen's College, Benaress, written in the 
12 th Century A.D, much earlier than the 
time of Vopadeva. Besides, the temple of 
PAhAdpqr has som pictures that tally 
exactly with some scenes of the Bhftgavata. 
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This temple is thought to belong to the 
Buddhistic period. Therefore there remains 
no doubt with regard to its antiquity. The 
original Bhagavata had 18,000 ilokas. 

(6 ) The original Agnipuraiji had 16,809 
^lokas. Besides it contains many things, 
such as, metre, figures of speech, astro¬ 
nomy, grammar etc. which do not come 
within the purview of the puranas. 
( 7 ) The original Naradiya purana had 
25,000 ^lokas, the modern purati falls short 
of it. ( 8 ) The original Markandeya purai^ 
had 9000 ^lokas, while the present puran has 
only 7 ooo jslokas. (9) The original Bhavisya 
pura9 had 14 , 5 oo ^lokas, but the present 
printed puraijL has 2*dooo ^lokas, moreover it 
does not tally with the account as given 
in the Matsya pufan. ( xo ) The original 
Brahma Vaivarta purai;]L had 18,000 
^lokas, the present printed edition does 
not agree with the number. The index 
of the book is not similar to that given 
in the Naradiya pura;^. (ii) The original 
‘Varaha pura^i had 24 ,ooo slokas, but the 
Vangavasi edition has only 9 000. Besides 
it contains many things which do not fall 
in the province of the puranas. ( i 2 ) The 
original Lihga purifli^had t^ooo ilokis^ but 
the number found in the edition 

„ is less than,; that ( t original 
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Skanda puraQ, according to the Matsya 
and the Agni pur ins had 8 i,icx) or 84,000 
^lokas, but according to Bhabisya purai^ 
the number was 100,000. Besides, it is stated 
that the puran had 6 Samhitas, viz., 

UTlpft, 1 ^. and 

but in the printed edition we get seven 

sections—iw, and iwro. 

( 14 ) The original Vamana PuraiiL is said 

to contain the four Samhitas—Mahegvari, 
BhagavatJ, Sauri and Gai^iesvan, each con¬ 
taining a thousand ^lokas. This is not found 
in the present printed edition. (15) The 
original Kurma Purana had four sections— 
Brahma, Bhagavati, Saun. and Vaisnavl, 
but the present printed edition has only the 
Brahmi section, which is only a part of the 
whole, (16) The original Matsya Purana had 
50 chapters consisting of i4ooo Slokas but it 
is not found in the present printed edition 

(17) According to some Purans the original 
Garuda Purfi^ia had 18,ooo glokas, while 
according to other Purans, the number was 
i$ooo distributed into two sections, Purva 
Kba^.ija^ and Uttara Kha^da. The present 
printed edition has only iiooo Slokas. 

( 18 ) The original Vayu pura i had a4ooo 

jlokas but the present printed edition con¬ 
tains less number. 

The Pors^as^ as we have said before, 
are divided into three ctasaee In as scinch ae 
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TheBrth a glory of BrahmS, Vifij-U 

VaifPavaMd Of Siva. The Naradiya, Bhagava- 

ta, Garuda, Pudma and Varaha are sacred 

names and to Vi?nu • the Matsva, Kurma, Li^iga, 
fiubjeot ' » . 

matter. Vayu, Skanda and Agni are sacred to 
Siva and the Brahmanda, Brahma 

Vaivarta, Marka^jtdeya, Bhavisya, Vamana 
and Brahma are sacred to Brahma. We 
give below a table of these Puraijas and a 
short description of them all. 
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The Brahma P\iia>Qi, says the Visi^-U 
Purai^i is the oldest of all and therefore we 
begin with this. 


firskma 

Pttr&VsMts 

•abject 

matter. 


I. Brahms —^The earlier chapters give a 
description of the creation and an account 
of the solar and lunar dynasties up to 
the time of KyitiA. Then follows a descrip- 
tioa of the universe and an account of 
Orissa with holy places and the temple^ 
of Jagannirtha and Ko^ftrkji. ^ Tp thit sue* 
cieds a description ot ^ Mfeof Kffi^a. 
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The work ends with an account of the Yoga. 
It describes also Yugadharma, Var^ia^rama- 
dharma, Tirtha and the origin of the Gafiga. 

2. Brakman^a .—This is not found as 
a collective work, but exists only in frag¬ 
ments. Adhyatma Ramayana is considered 
to be a part of this puraQia. In the list of 
pur anas given in the Kurma pura^, the eigh¬ 
teenth puraij is called Vayabiya Brahmauda 
and therefore, in my opinion, this pura^ is 
otherwise known as Vayu puran. It is 
■divided into four sections—the Prakriyapada, 
Anusangapada, Upodghatapada and Upa- 
shamharapada. In it we find the descriptions 
of creation, kalpas, different yugas, man- 
vantar, dynasties of kings and divisions of 
«artb. 

3 . Brahmavaivarta —This is divided in¬ 
to four sections—Brahma, Prakrti, Ganega 
and Srikisija. The 6 rst describes creation, 
quarrel between Narad and Brahma, attain- 
ment of true knowledge etc. The second 
gives an account of Primordial Nature and 
various vows and worship. The third gives 
an account of the birth of Gane^a and 
Kartikeja and of the legends of Para^ur3,ma. 

)ii Mr. Wioterbitz tliinka ilt%t the description of the 
temple of KoPhrke was « later iaterpolation ai the 
temple «ae not built atiilt l$4t A. B. (Vide bit ladUn 
liiterStore vet 1 p* S35)* Bui It may be that the refereoee 
if not to the modem temple. 
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M&rkan4eya 

Par^f—it3 

sabjeot 

natter. 


Subject 
matter of 
the Bhaeie* 
ya Pur&9«. 


The fourth has an account of the birth of 
grikrsQa and his glorious deeds. 

4 . Mdfkan^eya-^\K is one of the most 
important and interesting of the pura^as. 
The purai^ia is called Marka^dlya after its 
narrater, the sage Marka^deya. It is one of 
the oldest purSnas too. The Sapta-Satl Candi, 
which is read regularly or occasionally in 
many Hindu houses and specialty in connec- 
tion with the Durga Ftlja festival, forms 
a part of it. It is curious to note here that 
like the older pura^as it<does not extol Visnu 
and giva in a way in which the other purau- 
as do. In it Indra, Brahma, Agni and Surya 
occupy a prominent place, like ancient Vedic 
deities. There is a series of legends here, 
viz., the legends of Hari^candra, Haihaya, 
MadSlasa, Alarka, Avijit, Tulasi, Rama- 
candra, Pururavah, Krsi^a etc. Besides it 
describes various kinds of creation, mao van- 
tar, nine sorts of virtue etc. The lunar 
dynasty, the race of Yadu and the family of 
Kuia are also described here. 

5. Bhavi^ya .—As the name indicates, 
the work gives an account regarding 
what would happen in the future. But 
we are frustrated in oUr hopes. The work 
treats of creation and explains the 
SaqiskSras and the duties diferent ca9te» 
and orders of Jifo. Tliis is a sort of the 
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manual of religious office. The number of 
legends is very scanty. The Naga Pahcami 
festival and the worship of the sun in Saka- 
dvipa occupy a considerable section of the 
book. Many vows and mahatmyas, both 
modern and ancient, claim to be a part of 
this or Bhabijyottara purana, which seems to 
be a continuation of this purana. 

6. Vdmana .—The woik begins with an 
account of theV§.mana incarnation of Vifuu, 
whence it derived its name. The incarnations 
of Vi$nu in general are also dealt with in 
some chapters. This also describes the 
legends of Dak?a's sacrifice, the burning 
of Kamadeva, the marriage of Siva and 
Uma and of the birth of Kartikeya. Des¬ 
criptions of some holy places too are found 
in the work. 

7 . Vi^nu .—In this book Vii^iu is glori¬ 
fied and worshipped as the highest deity. 
The Yaiinavas, specially the Visnuite sect 
of the Ramanujas, take it as an authority on 
their religion. It is one of the oldest pura^s. 
This is divided into six books. The first 
book speaks of the creation of Vif^u and 
Lak^mi. Attached to the account of crea. 
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Sul^eot- 
nttttor of 
the N&tsmIX' 


tion of godSf demons and primal ancestors 
of human race, there are numerous mytho¬ 
logical narratives, allegories and legends of 
ancient kings and sages. The second book 
describes the earth with its seven islands 
and seven seas. It gives the legend of 
the king. Bharata in connection withBharata- 
varsa. The third book gives an account of 
the Vedas and its division by Vyasa, detiries 
puraijLas and enumerates their number. It also 
gives au account of the Manus and the ages 
they rule over. Then is discussed how one 
may attain salvation. It is followed by 
an exposition on the duties of castes and 
orders of life (tors). The fourth book 
gives an account of the solar and lunar 
races dlong with legends connected there¬ 
with. There is also a brief account 
of Rama-legend. The fifth book gives in 
detail the biography of Krifna resembling 
the account of Harivattisa. The sixth book 
describes the four yugas and different kinds 
of dissolution. The last chapter briefly 
recapitulates the contents of the whole 
purAQ.a and ends with the praise of Vi^?iJ.u. 

8. Naradij^a This pura^ is gene¬ 

rally called Brhannaradsya puraijia in order 
to distinguish it from the NaradJya upa- 
purft^a, He (Naeada) preaches t^ doctrine 
of Vi^tjiu-^bhaktl, Various leg^ w told 
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here with a view to illustrate the Vi^QU cult. 
It contains a list of sins and the corres¬ 
ponding punishment to be suHTered at hell. 
Duties of castes and a^ramas too obtain in 
some chapters. 

9. Bhdgavata *—This work exerts at 
present a great influence on the life 
and thought of the adherents of the Bhaga- 
vata sect. This holy scripture is respected 
and studied regularly by many Vaift^avas. 
The book resembles closely the VI^blu 
purana with regard to its contents. The 
work Is divided into 12 sections called 
skandas. It describes creation and the 
incarnations of Visnu. Kapila, the expoun¬ 
der of Samkhya philosophy, is mentioned 
as an incarnation of Vi|9U, It narrates 
also the legends of Prahlada and Dhruva. 
The episode of Sakuntals is referred to in 
the 9th book. It contains the biography of 
Krisna. The wonderful feats of the early life 
of Krisna are described elaborately in the 
loth book, the longest of all the books. The 
destruction of the Yadavas and death of 
KrU^a are given in book XI, The 12th book 
speaks of the characteristics of the Kali-yuga 
and the dissolution of the world. 

10. This was revealed to 
Garo4a by VI99U himself and hence the tme* 
It deals with creation, ^ealogies of solar and 


Bbagavata- 
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lunar* dynasties, the ages of the world, expia- 
toiy rites and festivals sacred to Vifau* Glori¬ 
fication of sacred places is also related herein. 
This lays down the rules for the five kinds of 
sectarian worship that are in vogue in India, viz. 
the worship of Vi?^u, Siva, Durga, Suiya and 
and Gane^a. It deals, besides, with many of 
the legends of the Ramaya^a and the Maha 
bhSrata, along with an account of astronomy, 
astrology, grammar, politics, and of precious 
tones. Of the Mahatmyas described here that 
of Gaya is very important. 

II. Padma ,—There are two different 

recensions of this work. The one consists of 

six books, Adi, Bhumi, Brahma,' Patala, Srsti, 

and Uttara Khanda, while the other consists 

of five books, Sr^i, Bhumi, Svarga, PStala and 

Uttara Khanda. It is the most voluminous of 
• « 

all the puranas and derives its name from the 
navel-lotus of Vi^Qu in which Brahma appeared. 
Here Brahma is said to be the first cause. The 
book relates cosmological and cosmogonic 
myths and abounds in legends glorifying 
the god Vi.^u. The description of creation is 
followed by an account of the solar and lunar 
races along with Pitaras. A part of the book 
describes the kdce Paskara sacred to Branma. 
There are mentioned many feasts and yows !n 
honour of the goddess Durg8« ^e book closes 
with a dmcripti<m of the turdi And . nuurriage 
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of Skanda. The Bhumikanda begins with 
legends of Somasarena who in his next birth 
was born as Prahlada. This describes the 
sanctity of various tirthas and gives the story of 
Yayati and his son Puru. The Svargakha^da 
narrates various regions of gods and the worlds 
of the Bhutas, Pi^acas, Gandharvas, Vidya- 
dharas and Apsaras. The story of gakuntala 
given here resembles more of Kalidasa’s drama 
than the versions of the Mahabharata. The 
legend of Pururavah and Urva^I is also told 
here in connection with the description of the 
world of ApsarAs. It relates the duties of vari¬ 
ous a^ramas and castes and of the modes of the 
worship of Vi^nu. The Patala khanda descri¬ 
bes the subterranean regions with special refer¬ 
ence to the world of the Nagas* The legend of 
Rama partly resembling the Ramayana and 
partly Kalidasa’s epic Raghuvam^a is found 
here. This also describes th^ horse-sacrifice 
of Rama that was performed to wash away 
his sin arising from the murder of Ravat^a^ 
a Brahma^ia. Then follows the account of 
purat^as wherein it Is said that Vyasa first 
proclaimed Padma pura^, and the the sixteen 
other pura^as and at last the Bhagavata 
purait^a. The book ends with the tales 
of Krtyi^, RIdha and other cowherdesses and 
thedesdriptioa of the sanctity of ^aiagrama 
^&8. The Uttarakha^da expound t Uie 

19 A. 
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Vi^^u cult with feasts and ceremonies connect- 
ed therewith. A large portion of the book is 
devoted to the glorification of the month of 
Magha and Kartika. This describes the 
R&ma legend and the Ki iqa legend in details. 
The book speaks of the glorification of the 
Gita and explains what Vi?nu Bhakti is. 
The Kriyajogasara forms an appendix to this. 

12. Vardha —^The subject-matter of> the 
work is related to the goddess Bh^vati by 
Vi^nu in his incarnation as a boar, whence the 
title of the book is derived. The book con¬ 
tains brief allusions to creations and genealogies 
of gods^ sages, and kings. It is a sort of 
manual to prayers and rule? for the Vaisiiavas. 
There are legends in connection with Siva and 
l)urga too. It contains also the story of the 
birth of Ga^esa. Besides, it deals with SrSddh- 
as, Priya^cittas, creation of the sages and of the 
gods. Math^rS mahatmya occupies a consi¬ 
derable portion of the book. This also con¬ 
tains the tale of Naciketa in a modified form. 

13. Maisya,—This is one of the old puraQ.a& 
and is in keeping with the definition of a 
purai^i. It owes its title to the fact that Vif^n 
in his incarnation as a fish saved the Vedas 
and Manu from the great deluge. A full 
account of creation and genealogies is given 


here along with the descriptions of the Fathers 
and their cult There are Actions dealbtg: 
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with astronomy^ geography and chronology. 

It gives a reliable accounts of the Andhra 
dynasty. Many legends of the MahXbhSrata 
and Harivam^a are repeated here. Besides, 
it describes the glory of Frayaga, Barai;]Lasi 
and the river Narmada. There are detailed 
account of ceremonials in connection with 
the building of a house, the creation and 
dedication of images of gods, and temples etc. 

Religious feasts and festivals of the Vaii^iavas 
are described side by side with those of the 
^aivas. 

14. KurmsL ,—The work itself states that 
there are four sections, viz, Brahml, Bhaga- 
vati, Saurl and Vaiiciavi in it, but only 
Brahmi Samhita has come down to us. 

The incarnation of Visnu as a tortoise is « ^ 

Subject 

adored here. During the churning of the matter of 
oceans the mountain Mandara, which acted 
the part of the churning rod, rested on the 
back of this tortoise. ^iva is taken in high 
esteem throughout the work, but it is empha¬ 
sised again and again that Brahma, Vj^nu and 
^iva are but one in reality. Sakti, i. e. the 
energy of creative force is worshipped here as a 
female deity. In decision of the question, 
which god was more worthy of worship, the 
Saptar^is decided that the deity worshipped, 
by a man is the highest with him*- {tispo* 
sses^ of the hvefold diiuacteristics of puf X^as. 
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It speaks of the incarnations of Siva, This 
also sings the sanctity of Allahabad and 
Benares. The second part opens with Isvara 
Gfta teaching the knowledge of giva and it 
is followed by Vyas Gita. This deals also 
with expiatory rites for all sorts of sins. 

15. Lifiga—The work begins with an 
account of the creation and according to this 
Siva is the creator. The Vedas too proceed 
from Lifiga. It deals mainly with the worship 
of Siva in his various forms. Legends in 
connection with the 26 incarnations of Siva 
are told here. It seems that the work was 
highly influenced by the Tantras. 

16. Vayu.—In some lists, as we have 

stated before, there is the name of Saiva 
Pura^a in lieu of the Vayu pur an a. The 
rule of the Guptas given in this purSQa 
tallies with those of the 4th century A, D. 
This too has the fivefold characteristics of 
the ancient pura^. Towards the close of 
the work we meet with a decsription of the end 
of the world and the efficacy of It ends 

with the description of ^iva-pura, 

ly. is the most voluminous 

of all the pura^as next to Padma. This is 
not a work in collective form a but exists in 
fragments. It is called Skanda in as much as 
It is by Skaiida»aonoi Siva. This pwSim is 
foto six Saaiihitfts^ W, 
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Suta, Brahtni, Vaifijavi, Safikari and Sauri. 

The SQta Samhita again is divided into four 
Khandas dealing respectively with the worship 
of Siva, practice of yoga, ways of attaining sal¬ 
vation and the rules of Vedic rituals. The 
Sanatkumar Samhita relates the glory of the 
sacred places of Benares. The Saura Samhita 
has cosmogonic theories. The Safikarl Sam¬ 
hita is otherwise known as Agastya Samhita. 

Skanda is supposed to have communicated 
this to the sage Agastya. The Kasi khanda 
and Utkala khanda belonging to the above 

section describes the glory of Kasi and Orissa 
in order with their temples and sacred places. 

18, Agm —The work is so called as it 
was communicated to Va^iftha by Agni. It 
describes the incarnations of Vi§^iu among 
which RSma and Kr^^a are the chief. It 
deals also with the cult of 8iva and Durga. 

There is special mention of tantric rites in the 
book. A few chapters of the work are devoted purftn. 
on death and transmigration. It gives a summary 
of the BhSgavat Gita and the Yama Git2.. It 
contains also cosmological^ Genealogical and 
geographical sections peculiar to the puri.nas. 

This purSi^a is specially interesting for its 
encyclopaedic character. It deals with Astro¬ 
logy, Astronomy, Geography, marriage, funeral 

rites, house«building, the art of war, the politics, 
the laws, medicines, poetry, graoimar, lexko- 
grajdiy and what not'■ 
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It would dot be out of place to give 
here the following for the independent judg¬ 
ment of the reader. It is said In the Maha- 
bhSrata that the Pura^as were cited by Ugra- 
tfravR, the son of Romahar?a];^a at the twelve 
years* sacrifice of Saunaka in Namisara^ya. 
From the puranas we can gather that this sacri¬ 
fice was clebrated during the reign of Asima 
Kf^na, the great grand son of Parikfit. But 
there are some purAaas, which contain the 
names of kings reigning from the 4th century 
B. C. down to the 4th century A. D. Therefore 
those cannot but be interpolations of subsequent 
ages. The speakers of the purknas and the 
persons to whom they were addressed, as also 
the names of kings during whose reign they 
were cited, give us ample opportunity to divide 
the puranas into three strata. The purai^as 
of the first stratum, probably compiled by 
Romaharsana, cover the period extending to 
the reign of Janamejaya; those of the 
second compiled by Ugra^rava extended to 
the time of Asima KrsQa, those of the third 
contain the names ot king who reigned after 
Asima Krigia till the close of the 4th century 
A. D. These have been described as prophe¬ 
cies. But there is a section of orthodox 
Hindus that believe that the sage Vyasa.^ the 
seer (rf all the three times, the present,. ^ past 
and ^ future^ as he was, it wa% nci Ibipos^e 
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for him to give their names. This, in our 
opinion, needs no comment. The genealogical 
list of the Andhra kings in the Mastya and 
other purai;ias was composed and interpolated 
perhaps about 236 A. D. and the mention 
of the Guptas found in the Vifijiu, Bpaha^da, 
Vayu and BhSgavata purfi^as was interpola¬ 
ted perhpas in the earlier part of the 4th- 
century A. D, 

Mr. Pargitar thinks that the modem pu- 
ranas were translated into Sanskrit from 
Maghadhi Prakyt in which they were former¬ 
ly written and for this ( as the rule of putting 
numerals in Maghadhi is quite distinct from 
that of Sanskrit ) there is discrepancy of the 
number of years with reference to the rule 
of a particular king and in support of this 
he has adduced many arguments. But before 
coming to such a conclusion we should con¬ 
sider the following facts. His arguments 
may apply only to the future portions of the 
puranas and not to their entire body> Besides, 
there is no tradition or any record found in 
any work that corroborates his statement. 
Moreover, no manuscript of puri^^as written in 
Magadht Prakvt has not come to our sight. 
We hnd in the puranas and other scriptures 
that these were written in classical Sanskrit for 
the study of the women and the Sudras, as 
they were not allowed to read Vedic texts. 


Pargitar 
on the 
ParftVas. 
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So we do not agree with the view of Mr. 
Pargitar. 

The puraijas are not only important to 
historians but to antiquarian also as sources 
of political history and history of religion. 
They are an interesting study to our indige¬ 
nus poets also. Some suppose that Kalidasa 
is greatly indebted to Padma Purana as he 
imitated closely the legends of Pururavah 
and Urvasl, of Sakuntala and of Rama found 
there in his Vikramorvaijyam, Sakunta&lm 
and Raghuvami^am. 

Besides these puranas there is an exact 
number of Upapura^as composed by the 
author of the PuraQas. Of these Devi Bha- 
gavata, Sflrya Purai?., B^hannaradiya Pura^, 
Nrsitnha puraQ, Saura puraQ, Siva Dharmo- 
ttara, Mahe^vara purai^a, Marie! purana, 
KaliUa puraQ., Samba purafta and Bphatdharma 
puran are important. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

^ KAVYA OR COURT EPIC. 

( 200 B. C.^1000 A, D .) 

Age of Kavya Poetry, 

Sanskrit Kavyas may roughly be divided 
into two sections—Dr^ya-Kavya and Sravya- 
Kavya. Sravya-Kavya may either be written 
in prose, or a mixture of prose and poetry, 
Kosa-Kavya, Maha-Kavya and Khaleda 
Kavyas are written in verse, while, Akhyayika 
and Katha are written mainly in prose having 
some verses here and there. A class of mixed 
compoiition is called Campukavya. * 

The following is a tabular representation 
of the Kavyas :— 
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Division of 
Kavyas. 
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Date of the Kdvyas. 

I 

The real history of the Kavya begins 
with the reign of Hariavardhana of Thane- 
History and ^vara (606-41 ). The date of no Kavya is 

ago ol , 

Kovyas, known precisely before this time. The Byhatsara- 
hita of Varahamihira was undoubtedly com¬ 
posed in the middle of the sixth century A. D 
It is not yet certain when Kalidasa, Subandhu, 
Bharavi, Gufiadhyaya and other famous poets 
were bom. Undoubtedly their name and fame 
spread far and wide about 600 A. D, Thus 
we see that though the Uteraiy history of India 
is obscure during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, there are valuable evidences to 
ascertain the age of Kavya literature. 

Patafijali’s MahabhA^ya refers to court 
MShfibhft- poetry in general. Court-poetry must there- 
fore, have been developed before the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. 

A^ vaghosha*s Bud dha Carita was translated 
into Chinese betwera 414 and 521 A. D. It 
Buddha- that the author lived in the 2nd century 

A, D. during ttie time of the Buddhist king 
Kaniska (125 A. D.). 

Eplgraphic research has shed much light 
on the history of court-poetry of the first five 
centuries of the Christian era. Samudra Gupta« 
BplgrsiAy. the accond king of the Gupta line, was himself 
a poet and patron of poets* He lived in the 
first half of the fpu^ cenluiy Q. 
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Hari sena's panegyric on his royal patron 
consists of both verse and prose and shows 
masterly style rivalling that of K&lidSsa and 
Dandi. The Vidarbha style, in which Kalid^ 
wrote, developed about 300 A. D « 

About 473 A. D. Vatsabhatti wrote a 
poem consisting of some forty-four stanzas to 
commemorate the consecration of a temple of 
the sun at Daaapura. 

The two important prose inscriptions of 
Girnarand Nasika prove the exist ence of the 
prose JCavyastyle m the 2nd century A. D. 
The Gimar ini^cnption ' sKow^^^ the author 
was acquainted with the theory of poetics. 
Therefore it cannot be said that the Kfivya 
was an invention of the 2nd century A.D. £pi- 
graphic researches confirm the evidence of the 
Mahabhfishya that court poetry originated 
before the commencement of the Christian 
era. 

The above evidences prove clearly that 
artifidal epic originated before the Christian 
era and continued to be cultivated during the 
succeeding centuries without any break. 

The Renaissance Theory, 

ProTessor Maxmuller holds that the mi¬ 
ddle of the sixth century when king Vikram- 
dditya, whose court was adorned by the nine 
gemsi ruled over Ujjain, was the Augustan 
period of Indian court poetry. Thk Is his 
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well-known theory of the Renaissance of Sans^ 
krit literature. He says that this literary 
Activity ceased owing to the inroads of the- 
Turanians from the first century B. C. to the' 
third century of the Christian era. This theo¬ 
ry of a literary interregnum between the ist 
century B. C. and 3 rd century A. D. has* 
been upset by the Girnar and NAsika inscrip¬ 
tions and by epigraphical evidences as well. 
National Indian architecture and sculpture* 
also attained a high state of development at 
MatburA under Ka^iska and bis successors. 

Maxmuller^s theory which is founded on 
the chronological hypothesis of Fergusson is^ 
very weak, because the hypothesis itself has 
no foundation. Fergussion says that Vikrama 
of Ujjain founded the Vikrama era in 544. 
A. D. in commemoration of his victory over 
the Scythians* at Karore dating its beginnings 
600 years back to 56 B. C. The epigraphical 
research of Dr. Fleet has destroyed this theory. 
From this we know that from B.C. 56 down to- 
about 800 A. D. the era founded by Vikrama. 
went by the name of MAlava era; after that it 
is known by the name of V^ikrama Samvat 
Court epic^ doubtless^ flourished at least two- 
hundred years before the Gupta period. 

I 

MsUinatha's ( 14^1 century) ex(;^Anatiofi 
of the word Digniga occurring In 
deipi seems to be weak; In th^c^ plaoe^ 
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that Dignaga was the hated rival of Kalidasa is 
in itself dubious. Secondly, it is not certain if 
Kalidasa meant the Buddhist teacher Dignaga.' 
Thirdly, little weight can be attached to the 
tradition that Dignaga was a pupil of Vasu- 
handhu, for this is not found till 6th century 
A. D. Fourthly, Vasubandhu’s date in the 6th 
century A. D. depends on Vikrama theory 
which is itself baseless. 

The other main argument that Kalidasa 
lived after Aryabhatta (A. D. 199) has 
also no foundation, for the passage 

jraifh:’* 

•does not refer to the eclipse of the moon 
caused by the shadow of the earth but to 
the black spot on the moon which is 
according to puranas are caused by the shadow 
of the earth. So Kalidasa is not indebted 
to Xryabhatta for his astronomical know¬ 
ledge also. 

THE DATE OF KALIDASA 


Dignaxi 

Theory. 


KaliMasii’s 
jnr1pblodm;Ps 
to Arja- 
bhatta. 


There being no regular and historical re¬ 
cords, orientialists have had to rely mainly 
upon indirect evidence, allusions to contem¬ 
porary persons or events, and developments 
of style and language, in ascertaining the ^ 
of Kalid^sai But the conclusions they have 
arrived at are as divergent as the poles. 

We give below the conflicting theories 
regarding the age of the poet. 
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Native tradition places Kalidftsa at the 
court of VikracnRditya^ king of Ujjain^ in 57 
B. C. This rests on the following verse of 
the JyotirvidAbhara^ia— 

lifTW I 

mtit BiTWt 

^cuf^l ^ *1'^ H 

The persons mentioned in the ^loka dour- 
ished In ages separated by centuries, so no 
value can be attached to this. But it is sure 
that Kalidasa lived in the court of a Vikrama. 
Whether this Vikrama is the name of a king 
or his title is not yet certain. 


"If any historical records be true, we know 

Sir WiiiisB positive ccrtainity that Amarasimha and 

Jones, Kalidasa composed their works before the 
era of Christ ** .( Asiatic Reserches ). 


Peter loa. 


'Tor it is certain now that Kalidasa must 
be put earlier than has lately been generally 
supposed. He stands near the beginning of 
our etsi, if indeed he does not overtop it, and 
dates from the year one of Vikrama's era'’— 


Q B. Nan- probable, nay, almost certain 

dargiktr* that K^UdRsa, the Virgil of Hindus, may 
V have lived some years .before the begin- 
tting of the Christian ah4 dsay also have 
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been a poet in the imperial court of Vikram- 
aditya who began to reign from 57 B. C * 

SirW. W. Hunter in his ‘Brief History 
of the Indian People* places Kalidasa in 57 
B. C. 

According to the opinion of Prof. Weber 
Kalidasa's three dramas were written at a 
period from the second to the 4th century of 
the Christian era. Monier Williams and C. H. 
Tawney have accepted this view. Lassen also 
fixes the 3rd century A. D. to be the date 
of Kalidasa. 

Prof. Jacobi says that the author of the 
Raghuvam^a and the Kumara-sambhabam 
cannot have lived before 350 A. D. 

Prof. Macdonell in his^ History of Sanskrit 
Literature fixes the probable date of Kllidasa 
at the beginning of the fifth century. 

According to Maxmiiller, as has been said 
in his renaissance theory, Kalidasa lived in 
the sixth century A. D. 

Dr. Bhau Daji places Kalidasa in the sixth 
century A. D. 

Mr. k. B. Pa^haka and Mr. Kern also 
accept the same view ( 6th century A. D ). 

Mr. R. C. Datta in his ‘‘Brief History of 
Ancient and Modem India** and M. M. 
Pandit Harapra^d ^Sstrt in his “A School 
history of India* have fdaced Kitllida^ and his 
patron Vikramadit^fclShe 6th century A.D. 


w. w. 
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According to Mrs. Manning Kalidasa 
flourished about 502 A. D. 

Prof. Wilson places K&lidasa in the 10th 
century A. D, while Mr. Bentley supposes 
the date to be the 12th century A. D. 

The late Mr. S. Ray, Principal of Vidya- 
sagara College, has placed Kalidasa in the B.C* 
He has further proved that the poet lived in 
the court of Agnimitra who owing to his great 
power was styled Vikrama and lived in the 
2nd century B. C. The learned commentator 
Katyyavema also opines that Kalidasa was a 
court poet of Agnimitra. This is most probably 
a reasonable date of our great poet. We give 
below the the summary of Prof. Roy’s argument 
in his own words :— 

1 . That neither Prof. Maxmuller, nor Prof. 
Macdonell has given good reasons to disbe¬ 
lieve the tradition assigning 57 B. C. to 
Kalidasa. 

2 . That from the Bhita-medallian it 
ought to be obvious that that Kalidasa lived 
before Christ. 

3 . That from the absence of artificiality 
in his style he appears to be older than the 
Gimar and Nasik inscriptions of the second 
century A. D. This corroborates (2). 

( 4. 5 #} That from the histofy of certain 
words, Sanskrit seems to have been the i»po- 
k«n of the the. 
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poftt. From the free use of Vedic forms 
in his writings he seems not to have been 
influenced by Panioi's grammar and to belong 
to the post-Pai3.i9ian period of transition from 
Vedic to Sanskrit literature which probably 
extended from 300 to 100 B. C. This is 
another confirmation of ( 2 ). 

6. That from allusions to Buddhism and 
its patronage by royalty in the iakuntalam 
the poet seems to have flourished soon after 
A^oka. This too points to the period 300 to 
100 B. C. and confirms ( 2 ). 

7. That from considerations of style, and 
taste of our poet, he seems to have been older 
than Asvaghosa, the Buddhist poet of the 2nd 
century a. D., which again supports (2 ). 

Now let us discuss these conflicting theo¬ 
ries regarding the age our poet one after 
another. 

In Northern, Western, and Southern India 
there were several Vikramadityas from the 
first century before Christ to the Seventh 
after. 

The discovery of the Aihole inscription and 
Vflyas mention of Kalidasa in his Har^a- 
capita point to the seventh century A. D. 
as the downward limit of Kalidasa's date. 
Thus the 10th and [2th century theories fall 
at once to the ground and require no further 
discussion. 


Allufeionfl 
to Baddhi 
8in ele. 


Style and 
taste etc. 


Vikrama¬ 

dityas. 


▲ihole iaa 
criptiou. 


2oA* 


* 
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ExamiDatir i 
of Karore 
t heory. 


Vikrami' 
ditya* the 
royal patron 
of K&lliasa 


Next comes the Korore Theory or the 
Theory of Fergusson, Alberu^t says that 
king Vikrama defeated the Mlecchas in the 
battle of Korore fought in the year 544 A. D. 
Fergusson holds, as said before, that Vikrama 
era was founded to comoaemorate this victory 
dating its beginning 600 years back at 56 B.C. 
The theory on the very face of it is impossible 
and childish. Western India having come 
under the control of Gupta kings before the 6th 
century A. D., the Scythians could not have 
been driven out of it at that time by Vikrama. 
Besides, with the discovery, ot the Mandasor 
inscription tlie theory of Karore collapses. The 
theory of Dignaga and Kalidasa’s indebted¬ 
ness to Arya Bhatta have also shared the same 
fate with the Korore theory as has been shown 
before. 

From the beginning of the fourth century 
to the middle of the fifth there were several 
Vikramadityas amongst the Imperial Gupta’s 
of Northern India. Of these Candra Gupta I 
and Candra Gupta II have a fair claim to be 
this Vikramaditya. The latter was a Hindu 
monarch when Buddhism was on the decline 
and Hinduism had already been reviving. 
But they never seem to have made Ujjayini 
as their capital. Their Capital Patliputra 
and Kausambi are not mentioned by Kali- 
d&sa. Their successor Skanda Gupta^ the 
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last king of the line, is supposed by some 
to be Vikrama finding the inroads of Huna 
host in his kingdom under Toramana, Seeing 
the name of the Hunas in the Raghuvamsa 
Mr. K. B. Pathak also lays much stress on the 
sixth century theory. But Prof. Apte has 
discussed all these points at great length and 
shown that the Hunas established a powerful 
empire from the middle of the 3rd century 
B. C. to the end of 1st or and century A. D. 
just beyond Bactria. 

History does not supply us with any king of thi* 
of the name and fame of Vikramaditya in the royal patroa 
first three centuries of the Christian era and 
there is no material sufficiently strong to en¬ 
able us to discard the tradition altogether, 
according to which Vikramaditya, the royal 
patron of Kalidasa, lived in 56 B. C. 

In the first century B. C. the powerful 
ruling dynasties of India were—(i) the Sungas 
(2) the Andhras and (3) the Kanvas, The 
existence of Vikramaditya ^akari in the first 
century B. C. does not seem to be a myth dynas- 
altogether. There is mention of a Sakari king in the first 
in the Nasik inscription of the first century 
A. D. and we can place Kalidasa in his 
court. We give below the ai^uments support¬ 
ing this B, C. theory as can be gathered from 
what has been discussed before along with 
some new additions. 
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(1) Batsabhatti^ the author of Mandasor 

BafciAbhatti discovered by Mr. Fleet ol Bombay 

Civil Service, lived in 472 A. D. The author 
of this inscription copies several ideas from 
Kalidasa and the latter must therefore have 
lived before the former. 

(2) A^vaghosa's Buddha Carit having 
some passages similar with Raghu and Kumara 
some suppose that Kalidasa took his cue from 

AlFaghoee, A^vaghosa ; but Kalidasa was an original poet 
while A^vaghos*a was more a philosopher 
than a poet. Therefore it seems more probable 
that the latter borrowed his ideas from the 
former. The date of A^vaghosa being 125 
A. D., Kalidasa must have flourished before 
that time provided the former conjecture is 
true. 

(3) T he terr a-cotta medal lion ol Bhita 
in Allahabad (mentioned by Principal Iloy 
at first) is almost a fac-simile of a portion of 

Bhitamodi the first act of Saku^t&tST. ' 

the discoverer of it says, belongs to the gunga 
kings who reigned before the Christian era. 
There being no contrary proof as to its being 
a representation from some other book, we may 
take gakuntala as belonging to a period before 
Christ. 

(4) Some internal evidences^ too, point 
to the above conclusion. 
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(a) The passage from Sakuntala— 

. m fapw:**— 

shows that the wife could not inherit 

the property of her husband at that time. The internal evi- 

passage--“'WW^a»W?r;*' in the Vikramorva<i denoes—ritea 

and onaioms. 

shows that at the time of Kalidasa 

thieves were chastised with capital punishment. 

These laws were prevalent in Manu’s time who 
flourished in the 3rd century B. C. This 
practice vanished before the time of B^haspati 
belonging to the ist century B. C. or ist 
century A. D. 

The absence of reference to the Nyaya 
philosophy, says Mr. Apte, in Kalidasa’s works 
(excepring. Raghu XIII. I and Sakuntala—intro¬ 
ductory verse, which even might be borrowed 
from Sainkhya) shows that he must have lived 
before the development of that branch of 

science. Besides, the artificiality of diction. 

.u r 1 r . 11 . Kalidasa' 

the fondness for long compounds, elaborate knowledge 

comparisons and ambiguous words which are 
found in the works of Dandi, Bai^a, Subandhu, 

Bhababhtiti, and other mediaeval writers of the 
7th century A. D., are entirely absent in Kali¬ 
dasa's writings. The one literary fashion, he 
says, cannot be supplanted by another in a 
short period of time. This according to him 
took at least some six or seven centuries. 

In Raghu ( VI. 59*^ ) tbe poet mentions 
Uragpura as the capital of the Pa^^dyas. 
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RaghuTaxnIa 
OB the date 
of K&lidas. 


Ragbxi and 

Kninir 

compared. 


These Pa^dyas according lo Dr, V. A. Smith 
were one of the Dravidian races who fought 
amongst one another for supremacy. This is 
corroborated by the text of the Mahabharata 
( II. 52. 35 ), but the Ramayapa gives pro¬ 
minence to the Pajjdyas alone (IV. 41). It 
is known from history that this supremacy 
of the Pandyas was overthrown by Karikala 
about 1st century A. D. Karikala, it is said, 
removed his capital from Uragpur to Kaveri- 
pattanam. After him the Pandyas again re¬ 
covered their position in the reifu of possible 
Nedu mcheliyan and had their capital at 
Madura about 300 A. D. to the close of their 
rule. This fact also supports B. C. theory. 

Considering all these arguments it will not 
be unreasonable to place Kalidasa between 
300 B. C. and 100 B. C. 

The Mahdkdvyam 

The Ramayaija the earliest artificial epic, 
was succeeded by a numljer of kavyas ranging 
jfrom the fifth to the twelfth century A. D. 

The two most important Kavyas are Kali- 
dSsa's Raghuvarp^am and Kumarasambhabain. 

- <i|> j ii n. i .. I I II <--n n il_ 

They have several stanzas in common, some, 
though differing in expression, are strikingly 
analogous in thought Both the poems have 
same metre when they describe the same 
thought. 
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(1) The Rogkuvamiam .—The Raghu- 
vamsiam c onsisting of nineteen cantos describes 

I the life of Rama together with an account of 
ihis forefathers and successors. The story 
\agrees closely with that in the Ramaya^a of 
Valmiki whom Kalidasa speaks of as the “first 
poet." The names of the successors of Rama 
agree clo-ely with those in the list given in 
the Vi^Q.u puraga. 

The narrative in the Raghuvara^a moves with 
some rapidity. It abounds with apt and and 
striking similes and contains much that is genuine 
poetry. The style for a kavya is simple. 

More than twenty commentaries on the 
Raghuvara^a are known. The most famous 
is the Safijivant of Mallinatha. He, to the 
best of his power, finds out and preserves the 
leadings of the poet himself. Of the number 
of commentators known to him, he mentions 
the names of Daksinavarta and Nlltha. 
Among the other extent commentaries Subo- 
dhini deserves mention. 

(2) The Kumdrasambhavarn —Kum&r- 
a.4ambhavam has seventeen cantos. The 
first seven are entirely devoted to the courtship 
and wedding of Siva and Parvatl, daughter/ 
of Himalaya. The rich imaginative powert 
and striking originality of the poem find their 1 
free scope here. It is conspicous for its wealth 
of illustrattons. 


Sabjecfc 

matter 


Critical 
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r it is believed by many scholars that the 
first eight cantos of the book were written by 
Kalidas, the remining chapters were added to 

Firaf eight | subsequently. The name ot the book 
cantos form ^Iso favours the conjecture. The birth of Karti- 
of the work key a is the subject matter of the book. Gods 
tos ariTiattrr cherished a great doubt in their minds if Siva, 
additions. could be induced to marry Parvati and for this 
they tried their utmost and at last succeeded in 
their attempts. The seventh act de.-cribes the 
marriage of Parvati and herein is found the 
the germ of the future bi th of KSrtikeya, but 
to make the sen'C complete the poet perhaps 
wrote the next chapter which describes the 
dalliance of Parvati with Siva. But Vidyasagar 
in his 'Discourse on the Sanskrit Language 
and Literature’ says that all the seventeen 
cantos were written by Kalidas and that they 
exhibit every sign of his writing. This view 
is certainly open to criticism. Style of the 
first eight cantos is quite different from that 
of the remaining cantos. Metrical defects^ 
which are unknown to Kalidasa's composition, 
abound in the latter part of Kumar Sambha- 
bam. Besides, no rhectoricians has taken any 
example of figures from those cantos. 

Like Raghuvainsam Kumara Sambhavam also 
has striking similes and abounds with genuine 
Estimate of poetry. The style is simple and diction elegant. 
The description is beautiful and unique. 
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(3) Bhaliti —Bhatti Kavyam is a poem 
containinig twenty two cantos. The historical 
basis of this Kavya is the Ramayana itself. Itl 
has the single hero Dhirodutta F araa. The 
principal sentiment is hg iipic. The conculding 
verses in each canto are a sort of introduction 
to the incidents of the next. The metrical struc¬ 
ture of the verses varies in each canto. The 
poem opens with an introduction of the 
subject matter in the shape of an account of the 
hero’s birth. Thus it conforms with the rules 
of a mahakavya. 

The tradition regarding the composition of 
the poem is, that once while the poet was 
teaching his pupils grammar, an elephant 
happened to pass between them causing a 
year’s suspension of the grammatical studies. 
During this period the poem was composed 
as a contrivance to keep up the study of gram¬ 
mar. 

The Book is divided into four chapters 
called P rakirna, Tifta nta, Adhikar and Pra- 
s aima. T he first extend^overUii^b^terp^ 
the work. The second extends over the whole 
of the work beginning from the fourteenth 
canto j the third comprises the three cantos 
beginning from the seventh and deals with the 
grammatical rules in connection with i^atva^ 
satva, karak, atmanepada, parasmaipada, kyt 
etc. The last four chapters treats of figures and 
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It9 another 
name. 


AaiKorf hip 
of the woz% 


Internal 

eridence* 


charms of poetry These four KaQ.das are again 
subdivided into sections called Pariccheda and 
Varga 

It is otherwise known as Ravanabadham or 
Ramavadanam after the plot of the epic. 

Author of the poem —The very name of the 
Kavya idicates that it is the work of a poet, 
Bhatti by name. But there are scholars who 
think that Bha^Jj^^a. corruption for. Bhartrihari 
or BhattanarSyana who is the author of the 
book. It is very difficult to say who this 

Bhatti was and when he flourished. There 

• • 

being no genuine history of Sanskrit authors 
we are to depend entirely on their writings 
and on the writings of their contemporaries 
to ascertain tl.eir age and birth place etc. 

The concluding stanzas of the poem ( 22- 
35 ) say that the poet composed his 
work at Balavi that was under the sway of 
Sridhara Sen, whose liistory is unfortunately 
wrapt in obscurity. Jaymaiigal, one of the 
commentators of Bhatti Kavyam, attributes the 
authorship to the renowned grammarian Bhatta. 
He believes that the author was a son of 
Jgri Svami and lived at Balavi. Bharala Mallik, 
another commentator of fhe poem, holds that 
Bhattyhari, the elder brother of king Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjain, is the author of this^ KSvj'a. 
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He was a great grammarian and a poet. Bhatti 
only is a contraction of the above mentioned 
name. The suggestion seems to be possible. 
Bhartrhari not only composed gatakas (Niti, 
grjyLgara, Vairagya ) but VakyapadTya also, 
which is a grammatical treatise explaining in 
brief the Mahabhasya of Patanjali. The present 
Kavya also illustrates the important rules of 
Pantni. So, it is not unjust to think that 
the epic is Mipplementary to his former work. 
As there is nothing to show that Bhattanara- 
yana lived at Balavi—we reject his authorship. 

The above view is supported by the great 
grammarians Kaiyata and Madhavacaryya, 
but Bhattoji Diskit takes Bharttrhari and 
I Bhatti as different persons in bis Manorama. 
Besides, in the Bhagavrtti, a comment on 
Pani^i’s system composed about 625 A. D., 
by Bharttrhari, is found a verse quoted from 
the Bhatti Kavya for showing its fault. So, 
Bhatti can never be identified with Bharttrhari. 

Now Bharttyhari, the author Vakyapadiya 
is posterior to 1 80 B . C. when Mahabha§ya 
was writtet). It is seen from history that 
Balavi dynasty reigned about 426 A. D. 
and that Vikramaditya defeated the Hunas 
at Karore in 544 A. D. So, Bharttrhari 
may be placed between 426 and 544 A. D. 
Bhaf^i too had a tiks on the Mahlbh&^ya 
which Is prior to Vikyapadxya. So the author 
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i may safely be placed at about 400 A. D. 
The style and diction of the book too points 
to the same conclusion. 


Though a grammatical treatise the work is 
not bereft of genuine poetry. The charming 
description of the autumn and the playing on 
words are indeed a great compliment to the poet. 

Bhaumakds Rdtadnrjuniyam deservers men- 
tion in this connection. It is a grammatical 
Kavya in 27 cantos describing the strife be¬ 
tween Kartavirjyarjuna and Ravana and illus¬ 
trates the rules of grammar like Bhatti Kavya 
but unfortunately falls below its model. 


Subject 

matter. 


Kirdtdrjunxyam ,—In the field of kavya 
the place of Bharavi is next to K alidad. The 
subject matter of the book has been derived 
from the Vanaparva of the MahabhSrat. It 
describes in eighteen cantos the contest bet¬ 
ween Arjuna and Siva disguised as a fowler, 
when the former gave himself up to severe 
penance at the foot of the Himalayas. Mahadev 
being pleased with Arjuna to see his skill in 
archery bestowed on him the famous Pa^upata 
weapon. Agni and other gods too awarded him 
with several efficacious weapons and a chariot. 
The fifteenth canto of the poem shows all 
kinds of verbal tricks like those described 
in DaQ.dx's Kavyadar^a. According to in¬ 
digenous Pandits the verses of Kiratarrjuniyam 
are.frought with deep significance 
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^rtha gauravam,) The poet himself too speaks 
of his composition as *Prasannagambhirapada 
Sarsvati* The dominant sentiment of the 
poem is heroic. The descriptions of the au¬ 
tumn, the Himalaya Mountain, the rising 
of the moon , the dawn etc, is indeed charming 
and can be compared with that of Kalidas. 
According to Western scholars deterioration of 
Sanskrit poem begins from the time of Bharavi. 

Ka^ika Vytti of Jayaditta and Vaman 
written about seventh century A. D. quotes 
Bharavi. The aihole inscription has the 
name of Kalidas and Bharavi put together 
—The' 
<lates of the inscription is 634 A. D. If we 
place the poet a century earlier than this date 
then it would not be unwise to take his time 
to be the earliar part of the sixth century A.D. 

§iiupala -This describes in 

20 cantos how gisupala, King of Cedi, was 
slain by Vi§nu. It goes also by the name 
of Magha Kavya after its author who lived 
perhaps in the 9th century A. D. It has 
striking similarities with bharavi’s Kiratar- 
junsyam. The very plot and the diction of the 
poem show that the author was much 
influenced by Bharavi. 

According to Bhoja Prabandha Magha 
was a contemporary of King Bhoja of 


Critical 
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Dhara. Ananda Vardhan of the 9th century 
quotes MSgha in his Dhvanyaloka. Mr» 
Duff believes that Magha flourished about 
Considering all these points the 
poet may be placed between the eighth and 
ninth century A. D. 

The wide range of knowledge of the poet 
is apparent everywhere in his poem. His 
style is similar to that of Bharavi and is 
less stiff than Harsa. 

^ 6. The Nai^adha Caritam ,—This is held 
in high esteem by all Indian Pandits. It 
describes the story Nala, King of Ni^adha 
and his love to Damayanti, the princess of 
Vidarbha. The message of the lover through 
the swan is beautifully depicted in it. The 
present work containing twenty two cantos 
describes Damayanti’s marriage by self choice. 
Tradition says that once it contained one hun¬ 
dred and twenty cantos. Harsa is the author of 
the work. We And in the bjdy of the book that 
he wrote several other poems also. The work 
abounds in mythology and pictures of the 
society of his time. It is famous for its sweet 
and melodious diction ( ). The 

style is not simple but cumbrous and ambi¬ 
guous. It is a stumbling block even to an 
erudite. 

Of his other works the Kha^danakbatida 
kh^y a criticism on the works of Udayan, 
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Gaudor-vilakula-Pra^ati, Canda-Pra^asti (the 
panegyrics on hi’s royal patrons) Araavavar^na, 

^iva Bhakti Siddhi and Sahsafika-carit are 
important. He flourished probably by the 
latter half of the twelfth century A. D. 

These six artificial epics are recognised as 
mahakavyas and all of these have been com- Mahakitryad^ 
inented upon by Mallinatha. Of these the first 
three are termed Brhattrayi, while the last 
three are known as Laghutraj i. 

7. The Harakdvyam .—The Harakfivya 
is an extensive Mahakavya in fifty cantos. Harakarya; 
This according to Kalhana was written by 
Ratnakara towards the close of the 9th 
centu.y a. d. 

He lived under Avanti Varma according 
to Kalhana. But according to his own The author 
statements he was a servant of Jayapida. 

He wrote also Vakrokti Pahcasika, and 
Dhvanigatha Paflcika, the former is a collec¬ 
tion of crooked sayings passing between Siva 
and Parvati. 

The Na/adaj^am.^ThelNalodAyam, an 
epic, though attributed to Kalidasa, is unmis- Naloday*. 
takably a product of a much later age. 

9. Satrunjaymahatyam—It is a poem of 
14 cantos describing the love-stories of fictitious 
persons. The author Dhvane^var lived under 
king Slladitya or Srihar^a who reigned in 
Kanauj from 605 to 615 A. o. 
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Subject 

matter. 


“^0. Rdghava P<f^davivam.^Ka.vnS\^the 
author of the Ragahava-Pandavlyam, flouri¬ 
shed about 800 A. D. The ^lokas are composed 
in such a way that they tell the story of the 
Ramaya^a and of the Mahabharata at one and 
the same time. 


The name of the poet appears more to be 
a surname than the name proper. According 
Date of the Duff's chronology Sruta-kirti is the author 
poet. of the poem who is mentioned in an inscription 

dated 1130 a. D. If this be true the poet 
must have lived between tenth and the eleventh 
ce^ury A. D. 

II. The Ndva Sdhasdnkacarit .—The 


author was a court poet of king Muhja 
S.ibject (974—994) and Sindhuraj (995-1010). So. the 
ITa^e^of the composed towards the close of the 

poem. tenth century. It is a poem in 11 cantos and 

is otherwise called Parimal. It alludes to the 


history of Sinduraj, king of Malava. It also fur¬ 
nishes us with the mythical account of the prin¬ 
ces^. ^adiprabha. 

n/ 12. Jdftaktharanam,—The author of the 
I^m is Kjjjxj^LJCias, king of Ceylon, of the 
si xth centuiy A. poem describe in 15 

cantos the beauty of Ayodhya and carries it 
uptill Rama’s marriage in details, The 
er. remaining** portion completes the stories 
abruptly in a few chapters. The poet was an 
admirer of K&lidas and imitatei him in style, 
subject-matter and the use of the figures of 
spe^. it is said that the book was at first 
complete In 215 cantos. 
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131 Kuntdra Pdla Caritam It was 
written by Hemcandra who was born , iQjS 
A. D. He was a Jaina monk and through his 
influence Jainism was encouraged and a number 
of Viharas was constructed. The book gives 
the history of Anhilvid princes in details and 
ends with an eulogy to Kumara PSla. It has 
twenty.eight cantos of which the first twenty- 
are written in Sanskrit and last eight in Prakrit 
and for this reason it is called ( ). 

The work illustrates his Sutras. Hem- 
Candra was not only a poet but also a 
grammarian, lexicographer and rhetorician. 
Among his works the Abhidhan Cintamaui, 
De^inamamala and Alaukar Cudamani deser- 
ve mention. 

14. Dkarma Sarmdbkyudaya :—Hari 
Candra the author of the poem who 
belonged to the Digambara Jaina sect 
describes in 21 cantos the life of Dharma- 
nath, the fifteenth Tiratha^kara. Mention of 
this is found in the first act of Raja Sekhara’s 
Karpura Manjari, who lived in the ninth century 
A. D. Therefore the time of the poet would 
be about eighth century A. D. 

15. Kddambari Kathd SrfrS—It is an 
epitome of the story of Vana's Kadambari in 
verse by Abhinanda. He was a Ka^msrian 
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poet and his fourth ancestor lived in the court 
of MukUpId ( 726 A. D.). He was patronised 
by Haravar?a, a descendant of Dharma Pal. 
He can safely be placed in the earlier part of 
the ninth century A. D. 

16. Kaphandbhyudaya :—It is found in 
manuscript. The name of the author is 
Bhatta Siva Swami. He is quoted in Vallabha 
Deva’s Subha?itavali. He was one of the court 
poets of Avanti Varma of KasSmir ( S55-—884 
A. D.). This poem closely follows Si^upal 
Vadham in diction and style. 

17, Bharat Manjari ;—It is a summary, 
written in easy poetry, of the eighteen parvas 
of the Mahabharata of Vyasa by Ksemendra, 
a Kashmirian poet, who lived under the patro¬ 
nage of king Ananta, who reigned a^ut 1050 - 
A. D. He wrote also Ramayaiia Manjan that 
summarises the seven ka;idas of Valmiki's work 
in easy Sanskrit. His Vrhat ICatha Manjan 
translates into classical Sanskrit, the Vyhat 
Katha of^u^ldhya^-^which is supposed to 
have been written in the Pai^aci Prakrit*. 
In hi^ translation he has not omitted even the 
minor incidents of the original. The style of 
the book is simple and smooth and resembles 
that of Bilhana. He wrote besides Lavaijya- 
vati and Muktavali—two short poems and Da^a^ 
yatara Carit, the last describes the ten incarna* 
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tions of Vifnu. 


18. Vikramdhka Deva Carit :—It narrates 
in eighteen cantos the life-sketch of Vikrama* 
the patron of the Bilh ana, the poet. The patron 
of the poet according to General Cunning 
Ham reigned from 1028 to 1088 A. D. His 
work describes a Cola War. Bilhan speaks of 
Bhoja of Dhara as his contemporary. Asa 
poet he ranks very high. There are many 
beautiful passages in the work, one of which is 
the mo^t touching description of Ahava malla’s 
death. His verse is sweet and flowing and his 
language clear and simple. 


Date and 

eabjeot 

matter*. 


19. Soma Pal Vilds \—This describes the 
life of king Soma Pal of Rajapun in Kas'mir. 
The king was defeated by Su^sala in 1118 
A. D., and the work must therefore have been 
written by the first half of the twelfth century. 
Moiikha, a contemporaneous poet, speaks of him 
as the author of a short poem called 
Mugthopadeia. 

20. Jayantavijaya .—It is a poem written 
by Abhaya Deva. He flourished about 114$ 
A. D. The book in I9 cantos describes the 
Victory of King Jayanta over his enemies. 

21. B/tuvanabhyudaya^The author of the 
book is one Sahkuka. The poem describes 
the dreadful battle between Mamma and 
Utpalai which was fought in 850 A. D.lt is smd 


D kte and 

subject 

matter 


Sabjeot 
tter and 
date. 
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Dfttt and 

•abject ma* 
tier. 


Date and 
•abject ma' 
tter. 


that the current of the Vitasta wa*^ stemmed 
by the dead bodies of the soldiers. 

22. Suratkotsava^Thc poem was written 
by Some^var Datta who lived towards the 
close of the twelfth century. The book describes 
in fifteen cantos the history of Suratha 
of the Caitra race, but it depeicts simul¬ 
taneously the political history of the reign of 
Vdstupala allegorically. 


^3. Sukrt Sahktrftan’—It is a poem in 
eleven cantos by Ari Simha who flourished 
in the thirteenth century a. d. The Book is 

»bj\o"ma- historically as it affords us with 

tter. informations how Some^var Dev was over¬ 

powered by his enemy. 


Date and 
•abject ma^ 

tter. 


Date and 
eubjaot ma¬ 
tter. 


Rdmpdl Carit —It is a poem by 
Sandhyakar N andi . It describes the feats of 
RSnipaiy the powerful king of Bengal, who 
recovered bis ancestral kingdom from the hands 
of Bhima and conquered Mithila. He reigned 
from 1084 to 1130. A. D. 

25. Srikan^a Carit'^Xt was written by 
MafikhadSs between 1135—45 A. D. It des¬ 
cribes in 25 cantos how Tripura was killed by 
Mah^ev. The description of Kailas, Siva, 
spring season, sport; in water, rising of the 
moon etc, is very charming and occupies 
the first twelve cantos of the book. The 
remaining cantos give the preparation for the 
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war, the array of Siva's soldiers aadjthe fight 
between Siva and Tripura. The last chapter 
has the description of his brother's court. 

26. Setuhandha —It is ascribed to Kalidasa, 
but most probably it was written by the 
Ka^mirean poet, P ravarasen , who succeeded 
Matr Gupta. The epic in Prakrit describes the 
construction of the bridge over the sea by Rama 
and the destruction of Ravana. This was 
written perhaps to commemorate the building 
of a bridge of boats aero ss the Jhelum 
() by the royal poet himself. 

27 . YudkisViira Vtjaya .—This was written 
by Vftsudeva in the twelfth century A. D. 
The book hasieight chapters and the subject- 
matter has been derived from the Maha- 
bharata. 

28. Bdla Bharata ,—It was written by 
Amar Candra about the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century A, D. The author was a 
powerful poet. The story of the Mahabharata 
is narrated in the order of the parvas here. 
He wrote besides Chando Ratnavali and 
Jinendra Caritam. 

29. Candra Prcthka Carit —It is a poem 
in 17 cantos by Vira Nandi who flourished in 
the thirteenth century A. D. The book begins 
with a description of king Kanak PrabhS. and 
his line and ends with Indra's incarnation 


Sab}tob ma¬ 
tter. 


Date amd 
Bubjeob ma¬ 
tter. 


Date aad 
Subject ma¬ 
tter. 


Subject ma¬ 
tter and the 
Date 
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Date and 
Subject xna* 
tter. 


Date and 
Subject ma¬ 
tter. 


Date and 
Subject ma¬ 
tter 


Date and 
Subject ma¬ 
tter. 


as Jina. The tenet of the Jaina religion has 
besn summarised in thejlast canto. 

30. S^^Tdaydnanda.^Uhs, poet gives an 
account of Nala, King of Ni§ad. Krisj^ia- 
nanda, the author, flourished about thirteeth 
century A. D. He is quoted by Vii^vanath 
in his Sahitya Darpana and is known to 
have commented on the Nai?adha Carit. 

31. Jddavdbhyudaya and Pddukdsaha' 
sra —Of Vedanta Desika, who lived between 
1268—137^* src good poems. The former 
describes the advent and life of Srs K|*sna and 
the latter constitutes of one thousand verses in 
praise of Rama’s sandals. The poet was a 
follower of the Ramanuja school and his image 
is worshipped even to this day. He was a 
scholar and a poet and was conversant with 
every branch of art or literature. For this reason 
he acquired the title of 

32. Kdrttavlrya Vijayam —This was wtitten 
by Candra Cud towards the clo^e of the 15th 
century A. D. The poem in 14 cantos describes 
the story of Karttaviryya. The work is 
characterised by grace and malody. 

33. Harivamiasdr Carit ,was written 
by Govinda in the 17th century A. D. The 
poem in 23 cantos describes the story of Hari* 
vain^a. The language of the poem is unrest¬ 
rained and natural and is indeed an improve¬ 
ment upon its original. 
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34. Ramncandrodaya. —It is a long poem 
of 30 cantos by Venkate^var describing the 
history of Ramcanclra. It was cjmposed in 
1645 A. D. 

35. Sivaltlarnava. —It was composed by 
Nilkantha in the first half of the 17th century 
A. D. The poem in 22 cantos describes the 
history and actions of Siva. His Gangavatarari, 
a poem, consisting of eight cantos, narrates the 
story of the descent of the Ganges through 
the effort of BhagTrath. 

He wrote several other minor poems, of 
which the Kali Vidambanam, Sabharanjanam 
and Anyapade^a Satakam deserve mention. 
Asa poet Nilkantha ranks very high. He is 
highly imaginative and his language is very 
natural. 

36. Abdulla caritam. —This describes the 
life of the king-maker Sayyid Abdulla. The 
author Lak^mipati lived after the death of 
Aurangazeb. There is a frequent influx of 
Persian words in it. 

37 * Har^a Carit Cintdmani. —It was 
written by Jayrath in the 12th century A. D. 
It is a store-house of Saiva myths and evi- 
dei^s of Saiva faith and belief. 

V 38. GauAa Vaha, —It was written by VSk-j 
patiraj. The languuage of the book is Pr 3 .krti 
It describes the defeat and death of a Gaud^ 


Date and 
Subject ma¬ 
tter. 


Date and 
Subject ma¬ 
tter. 


His other 
works. 


Subject ma¬ 
tter. 


Date and 
Subject ma 
tter 
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Date and 
Snjeot nta- 
tttr. 


A Sl^ort uo> 
tioe of pruse. 


king by Ya^ovarmS of Kanauj. This Yoio- 
varma was overthrown and killed by Lalita- 
ditya, king of Ka^mir about 740 A, D, 

39. Kxrttti Kaumudi ,—It was written by 
Some^vara in the last part of the twelfth 
century or about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The book describes the greatness of a 
Calukya prince. 

THE PROSE ROMANCES. 

We first meet with prose In the Yajur- 
veda and after it in some portions of the 
Atharva Veda. After the vedic period we meet 
with prose in the Brahmans, especially in 
those of the Rk Veda. The of (who 
according to Prof Gold Stuker and Dr Vincent 
Smith flourished about eighth century B. C.) 
is written in a very sweet and placid prose. 
The commentaries on Indian philosophies 
written by Sankar, Ramanuj, Vacaspati Miira, 
Savar Svami, and others are good specimens 
of old Sanskrit prose. The Mahabhasya of 
Patanjali written about 200 B. C. has also 
lucid and simple Sanskrit. Carak^ Su^rut and 
some other medical treatises too have prose 
portions In them. The prose of the 
Mahabharat and of some Pura^as and Dharma 
^astras also deserve mention in this connection. 
Of the Purai;^^ the Vi^nu Puraua has the 
oldest prose writing. 

I, Dahakumir^k is the 
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author of this book, who flourished about 6th 
century A. D. Some scholars identify him with 
the author of Kavyadarsa, while others raise a 
dispute and say that the writer of the Daia- 
kumara Caritam can not be the writer of the 
Kavyadarsa, as the former book does not con¬ 
form to the rales laid down in the latter. But this 
only should not be taken as a criterion for such 
a remark. From the time of Kavyadarsa and 
the style followed in the Da^akumacaritam it 
seems to be probable that both the works were 
written about the same time (6th century A.D). 
There being no other prominent poets at that 
time excepting this Dandi, who composed 
Kavyadarsa, we may take unhesitatingly that 
he was the author of both the books. 

/ 

V Da^akumara Carit may be classed under 
Akhyayika. It is not complete. The book, 
as we find it, is divided into two sections called 
'Purvapithika* and *Uttarapithika.^ The Purva 
Pithika has described in five chapters the 
adventures of two Kumaras and the Uttara- 
pithika has the unfinished tale of Vi^ruta. It is 
supposed by many a scholar that these two 
sections were added to the original by some 
other persons after the death of Daijdi 

The plot of the book is as follows :— 

REjahaixisa, the king of Magadha, betook 


his date and 

identifloa* 

lion 


DafakumAr 
oarit—'its 
division. 
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Story of 

DafaScam&r 

oarib. 


himself to the Yindhya mountain being defea> 
ted by the king of Malawa. The queen consort 
gave birth to a son called Raja VEhana there. 
It so chanced that nine sons were bom to the 
king's ministers and friends at the same time 
and they were brought before the king. These 
ten boys lived and grew together and learnt 
the Sastras and the use of weapons from 
pert teachers. Being asked by a disciple of the 
sage Varna Deva, the king, sent Raja Vahana 
with his nine friends for the conquest of the 
world. They started and came to a deep 
forest and lived there for a night. At 
dead of night, when all the boys fell asleep, a 
hunter came to Raja Vahana and asked him 
to help him in getting the kingdom of the 
nether world. Raja Vahana consented and 
followed him to the nether world. There perfor¬ 
ming some magical charms as instructed by 
Mahadeva in the dream of the hunter, he was 
able to marry Kalindi, the daughter of the 
demon king and got from her a jewel as a 
present One wearing this jewel would not 
suffer from hunger, thirst or any sort of priva¬ 
tions. Raja VShan now started for that forest 
and wa.s rewarded with that jewel by the hunter 
as a token of love for him and for the benefit 
he rendered to him. Raja Vahan came to the 
spot but to his utter disapoiritment could not 
6 nd any of his comrades there. After a time 
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they met together perchance and related their 
own adventures. Each of these tales is full of 
wonderful action and describes the vitiated state 
and the taste of the society of the time. The 
power of description of the author is, indeed, 
very high and charming. The Vaidarvi style 
is predominant though interspersed with Gaudi 
style. The work abounds in figures of speech 
an^has the sweetness of diction. 

2. Vasavadatta—This is written by Suban- ^ 
dhu who lived in the middle of the 7th century 
A.D. He liKe Mentha and Vaiia was skilful in 
using ambiguous diction. Va^a, the author of 
Kadambari and Harsa Carit, holds him in high 
esteem. His Atidvayl katha refers to Vasava- 
Detta* and Brhatkatha. There was another 
Vasavadatta also written by Katyana as men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabha?yu. The expression 
‘* 4 ^^irf^fir^T?!re?T^f^W<^'certainly refers to the work» 
Baudhasangatyalankar of Dharma Klrtti. Besi- 

it refers to Udyotakar also as can be inferred 
from the expression—r 
Both these authors lived in the 6th century 
A. D. So, the time given to our author is not 
impossible. The plot of the book is given in 
brief below !— 

King Cint 9 <maui had a beautiful son, 
named Kandarpaketu. Once he saw Vasava- 


Literary 

estimate. 


Tlie antFior 
—his time. 
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datta in dream and set out with his friend 
Makaranda in quest of this unknown girl. 
While living in the Vindhyas he comes to learn 
from the conversation of an indignant Mayna 
bird and her husband that Vasavadutta, the 
beautiful daughter of Srhgara Sekhar of 
Puspapur, had a charming vision of a youth 
of peerless beauty and sent her confidant 
Tamalika to bear to the youth her faith and 
the difficulty in their union at Puspapur. The 
king wearied at the un.vedded condition of 
his daughter wanted to marry her with the 
Story of the Vidyadhara chief, Pu^paketu. Kandarpaketu 
hook. went with his friend and met Vasavadatta 
secretly. Both of them fell in love with each 
other at the first sight. Advised by Kalavati, 
the handmaid of Vasavadatta, the lovers 
fied to the Vindhya hill by means of a magic 
horse and fell asleep there. Kaodrpaketu 
awoke and to his utter despair could not find 
Vasavadatta there. He wailed in various ways 
and went here and there in search of her At last 
he came to a deep forest and found the stone- 
statue of Vasavadatta. In his ecstasy he 

touched the statue, which at once assumed 
the form of Vasavadatta and related how 
through the curse of the sage of the grove she 
turned to a stone-statue. The book abounds 
with long compounds, and ambignous diction. 
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3 . Harsa Car it t—Vanabhatta has 

written two famous prose romances— 
Harsa Carit and Kadamban. 


Harfa Carit seems to be his first work. 
In the introductory verses of the book he has 
named some famous poets and their works. 
From those verses we come to learn that 
the fame of poets Bhasa, Kalidas, Pravara 
Sen, gata Vahan, Hari Candra and 
Subandhu spread throughout the country 
at that time. The poet was an early 
friend of Harsa Vardhan (Siladitya) of 
of Kanauaj ( 606 —667 A. D. ) and his court 
poet, The book is famous historically as it 
gives the life-sketch of king Harsa and 
a sort of the poet’^ autobiography. The 
work, though full of long of compounds and 
obscure passages yet, betrays the great 
power of description of the poet. 

’^ 4 . Kddamhari —In the introductory 
verses of this book the poet gives 
a short description of his family. It is 
divided fnto two parts, the first part was 
written by the poet himself and the 
second by his son Bhutan Vai^bhatta. 
The work falls under the section of 
K 3 .vyas called Katha* The subject 
matter of the book was taken from the 
Bifhat Kathfi of GuijLadhyaya. The plot of 
the book is as follows. 


Poet VS.na 
and Ilia 
Harfacarit* 


Its impor 
tanoe. 


Introduiotion 
of the work. 
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Story of the 
book. 


Story of 

llUh&l 76 l&. 


Once a Candal girl came to the court 
of King Sudraka with a parrot confined 
in a cage. The parrot described its life 
story. 

TarSpid, King of Ujjaini, had a minister 
Sukanas by name. Botti the king and 
the minister had no issue. But in course 
of time through the grace of God there 
was born a son to Tarapid named Candra¬ 
pid. Sukanas too luid Yaiijampayan as his 
sou at the same time. Candrapid 
and Vai^ampayana were great friends. They 
grew together and brought up under the 
royal care. When they finished their 
study Candrapid got a horse Indra 
yudha by name trom his father. Tarapid 
made princess called Patralekha captive 
in a war and this Patralekha attended 
upon Candrapid constantly. Sukaas made 
Candrapid conversant with politics. And 
the king sent them with a large army for 
the conquest of the world. After a time 
the prince occupied the fort of the Kiratas 
situated on the summit of the HemakClt 
mountain. 

Once following a Kinnara pair, Cadra- 
pid fell off from his array and went astray. 
Being unable to find out his path he wanted 
to pass his night on the bank of a beautiful 
lake. When he lay there a beautiful tone 
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entered into his ears and pursuing it he 
reached a temple of Siva lying by. There 
he found an ascetic girl, Mahas^vetA by 
name, who being asked by the prince rela¬ 
ted her piteous tale to him. Once she 
loved Pundaiik who died an untimely 
death. She wanted to follow him in his 
funeral pyres but ceased from her attempt 
on hearing a voice from heaven that they 
would be re united soon. With the hope 
of this re-union she was passing her days 
in that way. 

Mahasveta had a bosom friend Kadam- 
ban by name who too resolved not to 
marry if Mahaiveta would not change 
her mind. Maha^veta took Candrapid to 
Kadambari and they fell in Jove with 
each other. Candrapid being commanded 
by his father had to return to Ujjayini. 
Here ends the first part. 

In the second part Bhu^ai^a Vana Bhatta 
has brought about the union of Kadambari 
with Candrapid and that of Pui^dank 
with Maha^veta. 

The book is full of long compounds and 
ambiguous terms. The skill of narration 
is found at every step* Prof, Wilson has 
described it as a deep forest with thorny 
shrubs barring the entrance of the reader 
to it. 
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7 , 


5 . Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta 
kathftpftr” of Kdsmir who lived in the ninth century 
A. D. had given the essence of the above 
work in beautiful prose called Kadambari 
Katbasar. He speaks of him as contem^ 
poraneous with Raja gekhar. 

6 . - Tilak Mafijari —In the earlier part 
of the eleventh century Dbanapal wrote 
this book. The book has derived its name 

Subject ma- from Tilak Manjari its heroine. The poet 
has imitattd Vaaabhatta at every step lx)th 
in diction and subject matter, but his 
attempts are a complete failure. 

7 . Bhoja Prabandha —It was written 
by Valla la most probably in the 16 th 
century A. D. It gives the life-sketch of 
king Bhoja of Dhara who was famous 
for his munificence, learnirg and encourage¬ 
ment for learning. The poet makes 
Kalidas a contemporary of Bhoja. The 
book has no historical value. 

iY. B .—Besides we have Dvatrim^at 
Puttalika ( it is ascribed to Kalidasa) and 
Vctal Pahca Vim^ati written in prose. 

CAMPU 


Dftte and 
Subject ma 
tter. 


A ihorfc no- 
iletof Pmupn 


The Champu is a kind of elaborate and 
highly artificial composition which is in 
prose and in verse, both intermingled. This 
sort of composition is not met with before 
the tenth century A. D. The Vikrim 
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Bhat|a wrote Nala Campu and Madalasa 
Campu at the earlier part of the tenth 
century A. D. It is said that he lived 
during the reign of the Rastra K^ta King, 
Indra. 

The Jibandhar Campu of Hari Candra 
was perhaps written towards the close of 
the tenth century. This Hari Candra is 
not identical with one mentioned by 
Vana in his Har§a Carit. Soma Deva’s 
Jasastilaka Campu was written about the 
same time. 

The Ramayajja Campu of Bhoja Kaja was 
composed in the eleventh century A. D. This 
Campu is othewise known as Bhoja 
Campu after its author. According to 
Frof. Keith it was composed after the 
reign of Bhoja. 

The Gopal Campu was written by 
Jiva Gosvami in the sixteenth century 
A. D. 

The Nilakantha Vijay Campu of Nil- 
kaijLtha was written about 1637 A. D, It is 
an important work of the Vaifnava section. 
Besides we have Campu Bhagavat ot Abhina* 
va Kalidas (fifteenth century A. D. ), Vwva 
Gunadarm Campu and Hastigiri Campu of 
Venkatadhvari ( seventeenth century A. D. ) 
etc. which also deserve mention. 


.Jibandhar 
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Exercise 

1 . Mention and characterise the main classes of 
epic poems. What reasons are there for holding that 
the Mahabhsrata in its present form is an amplifica¬ 
tion of an older and simpler form f ( 1909 p. ) 

2 . What is known as to the history of Kavya 
literature f What light is thrown upon that history by 
inscriptions ? State and characterise Prof, MaxmilUer*s 
Renaissance Theory (1909 H, 1930 ‘p.j) 

3 . State and criticize the different theories regar¬ 
ding the date of Kalidasa. ( 1910 P, I9I2P, 1929 H ) 

4 . What evidence is there for determining the 
date of the Ramayana f ( IqIOH. 1912 P I929. 
i 934 H 1932 P ) 

5 . Discuss the date of the composition of the 
Mahabharat ? (I9IIP, 1933 P, 1935 H.) 

6. Nam€ the Principal Pura^as which disseminate 
the cult of Siva, and write short notes on Kathasarit- 
Sagar, Mrcchakatika and Nava Sahasanka Carit. ( 1911 P) 

7. Indicate the distinguishing characteristics of the 
two main classes of Sanskrit epic poetry. Discuss 
the evidence as to the time at which the Mahabharat 
may have attained its ultimate form. ( 191 IH.) 

8 . What has been ascertained as to the history 
of the text of the RamayaiDLa f On what evidence have 
attempts been made to determine its age f What' 
are the main characteristics of its style f 191 a, 

9. Give some account of Sanskrit prose literature 
{1918P, 1924P.) 
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10. State and examine the theories held by 
modern scholars as to the composition of the Mahd- 
bharata. Contrast the spirit and form of the Maha< 
bharata with those of the Rfimayaqa (1913H) 

11. Give a brief history of Kavya literature and 
a somewhat detailed account of one work of that 
class. (1913H.) 

12. Either name the eighteen PuraQ-as or discuss 
the date of the composition of the Ramaya^a. (1914. P) 

13 . On what basis may conjuctures regarding 
the age of the Ramayaija be formed ? On what 
grounds have certain parts of the poem been held to 
be later additions f (19i4P). 

14. Give a general account of the prose roman¬ 
ces in Sanskrit with details as to any one of them. 

15. Either enumerate the principal pura^as or 
comment on the following observations—The careful 
investigations of Prof. Jacobi have shown that the 
Ramayana originally consisted of five books only. 1915 P 

16. Discuss—The researches of the late professor 
Btiller and of Mr. Fleet render untenable Prof Max- 
Mtiller's well-known theory of the Renaissance of 
Sanskrit literature in the sixth century (IplS p.) 

17. Either discuss the date of the composition of 
the Mabibharta or state what you know of the 
time and place of the origin of the Ramayana. (I 9 l 6 «) 

1$/’Discuss the historical basis of the Mahabhrata. 
What Vedic traditions have been preserved in it f (I9I7.) 

I9. Give an account of the several recensions of 
the Mahabhirata and of the Rkmayai^a (1917 p.) 
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20 > Explain the position of the MahRbharat in the 
Sanskrit literature and discuss the date and method 
of its composition. (1918, 1922.) 

21 . Describe the origin and development of Sans¬ 
krit epic poetry. (1919 p.) 

22 . Clearly state the theory of Jacobi as to the 
age of the Ramaya^a. (I9I9.) 

23 . Discuss the antiquity of the Ramaya^ or of the 

Mahabharat I920. 

24. Point out the distinctive features of the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit literature. 1920. 

25. Explain the plot of the Ramayaiia and explain 
the date of its composition. (1921.) 

26 . Give a concise survey and general estimate 
of the Ksvya literature with some details of one or 
two principal virorks discussing in this connection the 
so called Renaissance theory of Maxmiiller. 1923. 

27. Either narrate the general characteristic of the 
works going by the name of Puranas or discuss the 
remarks—'The Ramaya^a originally consisted of five 
books. 1925. 

28 . (a) "The Mahabharata in its present shape 
contains an epic nucleus and in course of time it has 
become a comprehensive didactic work.^-—Discuss. 

(b) What evidence have we regarding. the origin 
and history of the Mahabharat and the stages by 
which it attained its present form ? 1826 . 

29. Discuss the so called Renaissance theory of 
Maxmhller and its bearing upon the early history of 
Sansktit K&vya literature. 1926 . 
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30. How do you know that Sanskrit court poetry 
was in existence in the first five centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 1927 p. 

31. Give a brief acconnt of two of the historical 
Kavyas and mention their authors. 1929 p 

32 . Trace the origin and growth of the Mahabha- 
rat. 1930 . p 

33. In any case our Mahabharat is not only the 
heroic poem of the battle of the Bharatas but at the 
same time also a repertory of the old bard poetry,— 
Explain briefly. 1932 p. 

34. What is i n your opinion the exact position of 
the Pur anas in the history of the Indian literature, 
both according to contents and chronology f 1933 p. 

35 . Give a brief account of the development of the 
historical kavya literature. (1932 p.) 

36. Write an essay on the different types of the 
Puranas. 
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CHAPTER IX 

BUDDHIST LITERATURE. 

The approximate age of Buddhist 
Literature may be a few years before 
or after 485 B, C. Almost the whole 
of the oldest Literature of the Buddhist 
consists of collections in the form 
of conversations, songs, narratives and 
canon of the order. According to 
Buddhist tradition the first Buddhist 
council was organised by the immediate 
disciples of Buddha with a view to 
establish a canon of the order. This 
resulted in the composition of the Sutta- 
pi^k and Binoy-pitaka. The second 
council was held at Vai^ih a hundred 
years after the death of Buddha with a 
view to revise the doctrine of the first 
council. According to the report of the 
chronicles of Ceylon real canon of Sacred 
texts was complied daring the third 
council which was held at the time of 
A^oka. These canonical compilations came 
to be known as 'Tipitakas* or three 
baskets. These are Benoy-Pi^aka, Sutta 
pitaka, and Abhidhamma pi^ka. 

Benoya-PItaka contains all that 
refers to the monastic community. It 
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prescribes rules of the discipline of the 
orders and the precepts for daily life of 
the monks and nuns. 

Sutta pitaka literally means a basket 
of short rules. It gives a long or short 
explanation of religion in the form of 
a dialogue. It consists of five Nikayas or 
great collections of Sutras. 

It is believed by the Buddhists that 
Abhidhamma pitaka or a basket of the 
higher subtleties of the doctrine, does 
not contain the sermons of Buddha but those 
that were composed by his disiciples. The 
work chiefly refers to the Phycho logical 
foundations of the Buddhist ethics. 

There are two communities among 
the Buddhists, the Mahay ana and the Hina- 
yana. The scriptures of the former have 
been written in Sanskrit or mixed Sanskrit 
and those of the latter in Pali. The 
Hinayanists call them ‘Theravadi.* Accord¬ 
ing to them the scriptures of the 
Mahay ana community are artificial, while 
those of theirs are simple and genuine as they 
were direct instructions of Buddha himself. 

The distinctions existing between these 
two communities may briefly be stated 
thus. They who have attained nirvana are 
called ArAats, Their death is known as Pari* 
nirvdi^. These Arkats are chiefly divided into 
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three aections—Buddha, Pratjeka Buddha 
and Sravak. Of these who acquire 
perfect knowledge by themselves without 
receiving instructions from others are 
known as Buddha and Pratyeka Buddha, 
with this difference only that the one may 
attain ntrvdn and make others do it, 
while the other lacks in the latter 
capacity. Those who attain nirvjn on 
hearing instructions from the Buddhas are 
called ^ravakas. 

According to both these communities 
nirvdn is attainable through the observance 
of tenfold vows, called Paramitas. These 
are—Dan, gil, Kganti, Virya, Dhyan, 
Prajna, Upaya, Bala, Praijiidhi, and 
Jhyan. All except Prajna are common 
to all. ganti Dev has given a full 
description of these ten ways in verses in 
his Bodhi Caryyavatara, which is a brief 
account of his Sutra Samuccaya. 

The Buddhistic literature being very 
Yast we give below only a short des¬ 
cription of some of these books. 

1 . Dhammapa 4 a —It is a collection of 
pithy sayings composed in Pali verses. 
The work is divided into eight sections 
called* vaggaSi each of which contains ten 
sttttas. The book aims at blissful repose 
of mind and the attainment of nirvdif. 
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2 . Thejdiakas —These are mostly occu- 
pied by legends described in Pali language. 
Some of these are analogous to the dialogues 
of the Upanisads and the Mahabharat. The 
main theme of the book is to depict the 
previous life of Buddha in the forms of 
birds, beasts etc. 

3. Dipavamia —It is a history of Ceylon 
in Pali verses written about 4th century 
A. D. 

4. Mahdvamia —It is a perfect epic 
composed probably by Mahanara towards 
the close of the 5th century A. D. in Pall. 
It speaks of the story of Gotama Buddha 
and especially the history of Buddhism in 
India. The story of Be joy Singh is also 
depicted here. From historical point of 
view the Mahavam^a tika is a work of 
greater importance written between 1000 
and i250 A. D. 

We learn from MabSvasta quotations 
that there was a Dhammapada in Sanskrit 
canon also divided into vaggas, and that 
its style corresponds to that of the Pali 
Dhammpada. 

5. The Mahdvastu-^lX is a work in mixed 
Sanskrit and describes the life of Buddha. 
This is a treasure-house of Jataicas and 
other narratives. It is written partly in pure 
prose and partly in mixed prose and verse. 
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6 . The Lalit vistdr —It is one of the most 
sacred of the Mahay ana texts and is other- 
wise known as Vaipulya Sfttra or discourse 
of great extent. It gives a splendid picture 
of the Buddha with divine hallow shining 
around him. The narrative begins with the 
biography of Buddha and forms the subject 
matter of the book. There are many 
wonderful stories described here with rela¬ 
tion to the Buddha in a very charming way. 

7. Buddha Carit —A^va Ghosh, the 
author of the book, is one of the most pro¬ 
minent poets of Sanskrit literature. He 
flourished during the reign of King Ka^iska 
of the the 2ad century A. D. In it the poet 
has given the intrinsic truth of the Buddhi¬ 
st doctrine in a noble and artistic way. 
The Buddha carit is a mahak&vya or great 
epic and is possessed of all the main charac¬ 
teristics of the great epic. 

8 . The Saundardnanda Kdvya —This also 
was written by A^va Ghosh. The book 
gives the life story of Buddha and along 
with it describes beautifully the story of 
lovelorn Nanda, the half-brother of Buddha. 
The plot of the book is as follows— 

Su^dari, the beautiful wife of Nanda 
mourns her lost husband and Nanda too 
longs to be back with bis beloved. The 
attempts of the monks to calm him ends 
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in smoke. The Buddha takes him with him¬ 
self and ascends to heaven. He showed to 
Nanda the Apsaras in heaven. Then the 
master asked him if his wife was as beautinl 
as the Apsaras. Nanda answered in the 
negative and hankered after the apsaras. 
Ananda explains to him the frail nature of 
heavenly bliss and Nanda is convinced at 
last, and goes to Buddha to receive instruc¬ 
tions from him and through his grace 
a ttains liberation. 

9. The Vajrasuci is also ascribed 
to A^va Ghosh. The work betrays an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the poet regarding 
Brabmanical literature. In it he refutes the 
Brahmanical caste-system very sarcasti- 
tally. The Chinese translation (973—98ia.d.) 
ascribes the book to Dharmakirti. 

10 . Sari Putra Prakaran —It is a drama 
found in fragments and ascribed to A^va 
Ghosh. The subject matter of the book 
is the conversation of .^ari Putra and his 
friend Maudgalyayana regarding Buddhism 

11. Sutrdiankdr —It is preserved in 
a fragmentary condition. This too was 
•composed by Arfva Ghosh. The book 
has been written in prose and in verse 
resembling the mode of classical style. The 
substance of Jatakas and . Avadanas are 
given here. 
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12 . The Jstahamdld —It was written by 
Aryya Sur, The book narrtes the anecdotes 
of Buddha's actious in his previous births,. 
It is composed in prose and verses inter- 
mignled and is important for its historical 
interest. 

13. Caiuiiatt—Tht author of the book 
is Aryya Dev who flourished iu 25o A. D. 
He has attacked tbe Brahmanical practice 
of bathing in the Ganges to remove sin and' 
acquire merits thereby very cuttingly. 

14. The BUyalekha Dharma Kavya — 
It was composed by Candra Gomin. It is 
a treatise on instructions in the form a 
letter to a disciple dealing with the essen¬ 
tial doctrines of the Budhistic faith. 

1 5. SuhrlUkha-^VcA author Nagarjun 
has depicted the Buddhistic doctrine here 
very nicely for the use of his patron^ a king. 
Nagarjuna is undoubtedly the author of 
the commentaries Prajiia Paramita 
Sfltra ^astra and Dasa Bhami Vibhaia 
Sastra. Besides he is the author of a num¬ 
ber of books and translations on various 
subjects. 

x 6 . Mahdydn Sutrdla^kdra —^The author 
of tbe book is Asanga, brother of Vasu- 
bandhu who flourished in 4 th century 
A. O, The book is overloaded with techni¬ 
calities and written in correct but undig* 
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nified Sanskrit. 

l7. Kalpanamsnditika^Xt has been edited 
by Prof Luder in fragments found in 
■central Asia. The author of the book is 
Kumaralata. It throws a flood of light on 
the developement of Kavya literature. 

The Avadana literature* 


The word Avadana signifies a note¬ 
worthy deed and generally in the good 
sense of a heroic deed. These are stories 
to illustrate that black deeds bear black 
fruits and white deeds white fruits. The 
Avadanas like Jatakas, are a kind of 
sermons. A regular avadan consists of a 
story of the present and a story of the 
past with a moral attached to it. When 
the story of the past is in relation with 
the Bodhisattva it is called Jatuka. Both the 
Avadanas and Jatakas explain the law of 
Karma under an allegory. 

1. The Avaddfia$atak-^lt is the oldest of 
these kinds of 1x)oks. It was translated 
into Chinese in the first of the 3rd century 
A.D. The work belongs to the Hmayana 
school. Buddha-worship forms the promi¬ 
nent part of the legend. This is consisted of 
ten decades and deals with a particular sub¬ 
ject in every story. It contdns also Jatakas. 

2. The Karma Batakar-Xt is very much 
like the Avadana S&taka and has a number 
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of legends in common with it. The book 
is found in Tibetan translation only. 

3. The Divydvaddn~-}^2it%BX\\e& here 
begin and end in the same manner as they 
are found in the Avadan Satak. The com¬ 
position of the work is very confused and 
disconnected, and the language and style 
too are not in agrement with the subject 
matter. 

4. The Avaddn Kalpalatd-^\t was 
written by the Kasinirean poet Ksemen 

dra in 85o A.D. 

JAINA LITERATURE 

1. Upamitibhavaprapancd kathd —It was 
written by Sidha or usually known as 
Stddharsi in the beginning of the loth 
century A.D. This famous allegorical 

romance has described the existence 
in symbolical terms. It is divided into 
eight books called Prastavas. The work 
aims at how a man by auspicious desds can 

attain to salvation. He wrote also the Adi 
PttrSr^. 

2. Tribalthi Salaka Puufa Caritam— 
It was written by Hemcandra ^uri in the 
I th century A.D. He was a prolific writer 
and had written Grammar, lexicography 
poetles and metrics. The seventh parva of 
the book is called thejaina Rsmayai^a. 
The book gives the life-sketchies of 63 Jlnas 
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who were born before and would be born 
again. 

3. Harivamsa Pur an —It was written 
by Jina Sen in the 8 th century A. D. The book 
describes in 66 sargas the legends of Krsna 
and Balaram. Another Harivam^a in 39 
sargas was written by Sakala Kirti in the 
15th century A. D. 

4. Pdn^ava Carit —It was written by Deva- 
prabha Suri in about 1200 A. D. It describes 
the contents of Mahabharata in 18 Sargas in 

a coincise form. Another Pandava PurSna 

• • • 

which is known as Jaina Mahabharat was 
Written in 1551 A. D. by §ubha Candra. 

5 . Mahapurana-At was written. by 
Jina Sen and Gujj-a Bhadra. The work 
describes the life of sixty three Jinas and 
consists of Adipura^ in 4/ chapters. 

6 . Nemtnirvan —It is a Mah&kavya in 
15 cantos by the poet Vagvata. It deals 
with the life story of Neminath, a Jina. 

7. The Parivanath Caritta —It was 
written by Bhavadev Suri in about 12o5 A. D 
D. It not only gives the life story of the saint 
but deals in details also with his last incar¬ 
nation. 

8. The Tirtha Kalpa~-~it is otherwise 
known as Kalpa Pradip and RAja Prahlad. 
The book was written by Jina Prabha Stlri 
between 182(5 and 1881 A. D. It furnishes tts 
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with a description with the Jainistic places 
of pilgrimages’ with the nam< of 
their founders. 

9. Yasastilaka-~‘lt was written by 
Somadeva Shri in about 959 A.D. It is 
written in prose and verse based upon GuQ.a 

Bhadra's Uttar Puraiji. This depicts the 
life of king Mari Datta who gave himself 
up to sensual pleasure when he ascended 
the throne. There at the advice of his 
family priest be makes preparation for a 
great sacrihce and learns from the victims of 
the sacrifice, who were his own relatives, the 
gist of the Jaina religion. The king was at 
last converted to the Jaina faith. 

10. Kathd Ko^a —It is a treasure house 
of stories compiled by some unknown 
authors. It is curious to note that the last 
story in the book refers to Nala and 
Damayanti of the Mahabharat in Jainistic 
adaptation. There are many charming fairy 
tales described in it. 

11. Mohardja Pardjaya —This is an 
allegorical drama by Ja^ahpal describing the 
defeat of king Delusion. It was composed 
between 1229 and 1232 A. D. The book in 
five acts narrates the conversion of king 
Kumar Pal to Jainism and his marriage 
with Ktp& sundari* 

12 . Ratana Mandira It consists 

of forty four stanzas composed by the famous 
Stdhha Sen DivS.kar, The Stotras ate in 
honour of Parsvanith. 



CHAPTER X . 

LYRICS ( ^ 00 B, C,—i8oo A. D.) 

Poetry that is fit to be sung to the lyre is 
called lyric poetry. The individual thoughts 
and the feelings of the poet constitute lyric 
poetry. It is a free and unrestrained outburst 
of the poet’s heart that is full to the brim with 
overflowing* thoughts. When the heart is 
convulsed with passion, sorrow or emotion, the 
poet gives expression to it in the shape 
of lyric poetry. So this kind of poetry is the 
product of the inmost soul of a particular 
individual. Shelly’s Adonau, Tennyson’s In 
Memorium and poems of like nature are speci¬ 
mens of lyric poetry. Sanskrit lyrical poetry 
has not produced many works of any consi¬ 
derable length. We give below the description 
of a few of them 

I. Megkaduta. —KalidSsa*s Meghadl&ta is 
a lyrical gem which won the admiration of 
Goethe. It consists of 115 stanzas. The sub¬ 
ject-matter of the poem is a message sent by an 
exile to his wife who dwelt far away at Alaka 
through a cloud. The book is divided into two 
parts called Purva Megha and Uttara Megha. 

a. K&IidftsaV ^tusaiphafa 

consists of 153 sUnzas. It describes In. six 

2^ A. 
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chapters all the various seasons. This displays 
the poet's sympathy with Nature, his keen 
power of observation and his skill in describing 
seasons in vivid colours. 

3 . Ghafakar/iara. —A lyric poem consisting 
of 22 stanzas is named Ghatakarapara after ite 
author. The verses are full of erotic sentiments. 
The date of the poem is not known. 

4 . Caurapaf^cdii^a, — The Caurapahc3,§ika 
or the Fifty Stanzas of the Thief is a lyrical 
poem containing considerable beauty. Bilhana, 
the author of the bo^k, belonged to the latter 
half of the 18 th centuiy. It is said that the 
poet fell in love with a princess and when 
detected was sentenced to death. But he 
pleased the king by his work and was let off. 

5 . SXngdraiataka,^ Bhartfhari’s Sfngara 
Satakam deserves mention here. This deals 
with erotic sentiment. The poet lived in the 
first half of the seventh century A. D. 

6 . SVf^gdtotila^am ,—This consisting of 
22 stanzas is attributed to Kalidaia. But 
it is undoubtedly the work of a later poet ThiSi 
though full of erotic versesi, has much origina¬ 
lity in it According to Mr. Hillebrandt it 
v^as written by KS>lidSs. 

7. 4^^^^<>’^^<’^«*~’Amarasatakam or 
Hmdred Staneas cf knmru^ describes skilfully 
the various stages oi estrangement and Ifi^eoii- 
cilitdion* the poet lived ^haps ih tlie 9th 
century A. D. 
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8 . Sapta§atdkam,’^'ni\% was written by 
lisla in Prakrit before looo A. d« Gobardhan^ 
translated these in modern Sanskrit under the 
title of Aryasapta^ati. His critical estimate of 
poets and their poems is indeed charming. 

g. Anyokti Muktdlatd^oi Sambhu and 
Anyokti gatak of Vire^var are poems 
of the nature of Arya ifapta Sati. Both 
these were written in the eleventh century 
A. D. 

lO. Bhdminl Vt’lds —of Jagannath who 
lived in the 17 th century A. D. during 
the rule of Sajahan is a good lyrical 
poem. Besides this^ he composed several 
^s known aS' Pijti^a Lahan, Sudhalahari« 
Amrita Lahari etc, which too are genuine 
specimens of lyrical composition. 

II Sabha Rafljan gatak, ganti VilSs^ 
givotkarsa Manjarl etc. of Nilkagtha, con- 
temporaoneus with the poet JagannSth are 
good lyrical poems. 

N. —There is an overwhelming number 
of ^9S in Sanskrit written by various 
l)er8on9 at different timeS| which can 
appropriately be taken under this head. 
Though short, they are indeed good sped- 
mens of lyrical poetry. Their number 
woi^d exceed a thousand. Many of them 
hdM bten compiled by some publishers 
no4er the hame of tmm, #1 tsm etc. 
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IS, Gitagovinia ,—^The Gitagovinda repre¬ 
sents the transitional stage between puie lyric 
and pure drama. Its author Jayadeva, a native 
of Bengal, was a contemporary of a Bengal 
king named Lakfmaoasena who lived in 
the twelfth century a. D. It is famous for its 
grace of diction and smoothness of style. 

Nature in Sanskrit Lyrics ,—Plant and 
animal worlds play an important part in all 
the lyrics. The bright eyes and beauty Of 
Indian girls are often compared to blossoming 
trees, fragrant flowers, songs of gay birds» and 
also to lotus-ponds bathed in tropical son shine, 
&c. 

ETHICAL POEMS 


I. Ethical poems,-^There are several 
some ethical ethical poems in Sanskrit. Of th^e the Niti 
and Vairagya Patakas of Bhattrhari {600 X, d) 
ganti gataikaofSilhana, the Mohamudgara of 
Sankaracarya, Ca^akya ^ffataka, Nitimafijan 
of Dya Dviveda, Sadukti-karnabharaQa of Sri- 
dbara Sena ( 1205 A. D. ), Sarahgadharapadd- 
hati, and Subhrit&vali of Ballavadeva are 
important. 

Tke three SAtakas (Nlti, VairAgyh^ 
§atiti) are attribute to BbartThari 
tieioniriog to; the-Royal house of UUaitii. 
'.But CuSe Siitakftf seem to: be of; teter 
.Of;jgifi,.They ai:e interposed with Vedantic 
phiasedlogy. Seveal doctrines ofthe^pu^aas 
al^ie^ referred in theife Aeedvohsg 
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to Prof, Wilson these were written abput the 
10th or 12th century A. D. Some think that 
Bharttrhari explains chiefly the doctrines q£ 
the VedSnta System of Philosophy in these 
works, though here and there he refers to 
Yoga doctrine also. The style is simple 
and lucid. But the meaning is sometimes, 
obscure on account of an attempt at brevity. 

^ankaracaryya's Mohamudgara consis* 
ting of several stanzas describes very beauti¬ 
fully the transitoriness of the world and the 
way to attain salvation. It is believed that 
he composed these verses and left them 
under ^le care of one of his disciples when 
he with a view to learn K&ma^astra entered 
into the body of king Amaraka. The disciple 
was advised by him to chant these verses be¬ 
fore him if he would unfortunately be addic¬ 
ted to worldly pleasures forgetting his real 
mission. 

The Dhammapada in Pali deserves men¬ 
tion here. It is a collection of aphorisms re¬ 
presenting the most beautiful, profound and 
poetical thought in Buddhistic literature. The 
keynote of these works is the doctrine of the 
vanity of human nature, 

ANTHOLOGIES OR COLLBMTTION OF VERSES. 

/. Kavindta Vdcdna $muccaj^a-^Th^ 
seems to be the oldest of its . kind. It was 
compiled perhaps in 12Q0 A* IX 
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2 » Sadukti Kar^dmXta —It was compiled 
by ^rldhar between 1200 and 1205 A. D. 
Verses of some 446 poets have been 
collected in it. It is a matter of great joy 
that most of these poets hail from Bengal. 

j, Suhha^itdvali^Som^ 3500 ^lokas of 
850 poets have been collected in it by 
Vallava Dev who lived in the 15 th century 
A. D. Most of the original works of the poet 
referred to here are missing. 

4, Sdrr^gddhar Paddhati—M was com¬ 
piled by the famous physician Sarfiga Dhar 
who flourished in the 14rth century A. D. 
The work contains six thousand verses 
composed by 264 poets. 

jr. Vfhat Stotra Ratndkar and Makimna* 
Btava —It is a collection of many stotras. The 
last mentioned one was composed by Puspa 
Danta who lived in the 9 th century A. D. 
He adores Siva with a view to regain his 
power which he lost owing to his 
touching the flowers and bel-leaves by 
feet, that were ofiferred unto Mahadev. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Sanskrit rhetoricians divide kavya 
mainly in two ways—Dr^yakavya and Sravya 
kavya. Now kav 3 'a is therefore a 

drama according to Hindu rehetoricians i^ a 
composition that can evoke intellectual pleasure 
and is suitable for representation on the stage l. 
The main function of drama is to employ 
dialogue to represent a harmonious action 
springing from circumstances of actual life 
before us that can be taken to be real. 

The earliest form of dramatic literature 
according to Dr. Hertel and Prof. Mac- 
donell, can be traced to the dialogues of the 
Rgveda, such as, those of Sarama and Paijis. 
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Yama and Yami, Puniravdh and UrYasi etc/ 
as also to the Vedic rites which did not consist 
merely of the singing of songs or recitation of 
hymns in honour of the gods, but involved a 
a complex round of ceremonies in which the 
performers of the rite assumed for the time 
being personalities other than their own. Prof, 
Keith has described elaborately in his *Drama’ 
that in the Mahavrata sacrifice there are suffi¬ 
cient materials for the development of Drama 
and that there undoubtedly were present elements 
of dramatic representation. Of various ele¬ 
ments which enter into a drama the songs of 
the Samaveda and the use of ceremonial dances 
occupy the highest place. 

According to Profs. Hillebrandt and Sten 
Konow the drama traces its origin to popular 
mime along with national epics. Prof. Pischel 
holds that the puppet play was at 
the bottom of Sanskrit drama and that India is 
the cradle of drama, whence it has spread over 
the world. He believes that dramas had their 
origin in shadow dramas. Prof. £. £. Hoer- 
witz is of opinion that Indian drama has its 
origin in the recitation of national songs at a 
social or religious gathering. According to 

Prof. Ridway the $ime, honoured cusfom of 
honouring the great led to the developn^t of. 
Hindu drama, So this had its origin in ballads 

L KelldfM toolt tl« kst 
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composed in honour of the actual exploits of 
famous heroes and distinguished persons. Some 
scholars however suppose that dramas began 
with a combination of Vedic hymns in a 
dramatic form and with religious dances. This 
is borne out by the fact that the Sanskrit word 
for play (Nstaka) and actor (Nata) have sprung 
from the root *nat' the Prakyt form of the 
Sanskrit root ‘nyt. to dance. 

It is believed by the Hindus that the 
art of drama was at first fully developed in 
heaven by the divine sage Bharata (whom 
Bhababhuti calls in his Uttara 

caritam) and then it came down to earth. 

The most primitive sense of the term, 
dramat is deed or aceton but ere long it came to 
mean representation by persons. According 
to Aristotle tragedy and comedy which are 
among those arts have the general conception 
of 'moves or imitation’. Hence according to 
some dramatic literature represents action—an 
idealised representation of human life. Imi¬ 
tation is indeed at the bottom of the rise of 
drama as it is designed to reproduce events 
which have already happened or are supposed 
to be hap^nlng. , ^ 

It is closely connected with epic and. lyric 
with this difference only that the former 
has only the spoken words^ while 
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the latter always requires action. Emotion of 
the poet, as in the lyric, does not constitute 
the plot of the dramatic poet, he must take 
his subject matter from religion, histoiy or the 
actual life of man. The subject matter of lyric 
poetry is therefore opposed to that of drama. 
The subject matter of epic poetry is abo drawn 
from religion, history or life ; but the epic poet 
speaks in his own person, whereas the dramatic 
poet lets the cha^'acters speak for themselves. 

It is linked also to the pictorial art which 
lacks in spoken word and hence is static, where¬ 
as, dramatic art is continuous throughout. It is 
more akin to music and the dance. Though the 
origin of drama is wrapped in obscurity still it 
can be inferred that it was originally purely re¬ 
ligious and that it formed a part of magic art. 
Tradition also declares that the first dramatic re¬ 
presentation in the presence of gods consisted of 
three elements--^, ^ and i They owe their 
origin to the national epics to a cirtain extent. 

Every drama consists of two forms— 
external and internal. Actions etc form its 
external form or body, while volition is its inter¬ 
nal form or soul So Ferdinand Brunnetiere. 
says, in his 7hi law of drama^ Tt is not so, 
so much ''conflict'* as Volition*, which coi^titutes 
the soul of drama. 

The earliestreferen^ to the staged 'draitna 
is te be found in the lM!;longing 
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ta the second century B, C. Therein we find 
the mention of representations of the Kama 
Vadham and Balibandham, 

Fragments of Indian palm-leaf manuscripts 
found in Central Asia show that dramati:: lite¬ 
rature was flourishing several centuries earlier 
in the Ku^ah period. The discovery of A^va- 
ghose’s fragments of drama has shattered the 

theory of Prof. Levi. It shows that drama 
had attained a very definite and complete form 
long before the advent of the ?i^s. The Girnar 
inscription of Rudra Daman (about 150 A. D.) 
and the inscription of SakaUshava Data or Ris- 
hava' Datta ( 124 A. D.) point to the above 
conclusion. The theory that the Westera 
Kshattrapas introduced Sanskrit drama, also 
falls to the ground from the above facts. 

The history of drama must be inferred from 
( 1 ' the plays themselves, ( 2 ) from, works dealing 
with the arts of dramatic composition and 
<3ramatic representation, ( 3 ) from references in 
other literatures, ( 4 ) and from a consideration 
of the. popular theatre which continues still to 
to flourish in India. In his Bibliography of 
Sanskrit Drama” M. Schuyler notices the 
n^mes of 500 Sanskrit dramas. The number 
Itself, whicfh has come down to us, is a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee for the rich and varied 
development of the dramatic literature. Tins 
is corroborated also by treatfstt ontheebns- 
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tructioa and representation of the plays 
numbering more than a dozen. Of these 
treatises the Natya Sfttra of Bharata, the 
Da^arQpa of Dhanahjaya, the Nataka Can- 
drika Alamkara of Rupagosvami^ the Natya 
DarpaQa of Ramacandra and the Sahitya 
Darpana of Viivanatha Kaviraja deserve men> 
tion. Only a few old works have references 
to the representations of dramatic literature. 
The Harivarn^a speaks of a 
the authorship of which is ascribed to Valmski. 
Bhababhiiti in his Uttaracaritam perhaps refers 


to this when he says, 

8W‘. ^ ^ 

V 

wxm ( Act. IV). Epics, 

Age of drama, generally do not mention anything regarding 
dramatical literatures. Patanjali, as has been 

V said before, mentions the name s of and 
ff^ ^»[by way of illu stration oT dramatic or 

graphic presentation. Pa^ijji's mention of 
a text book for directions or fules for 
lactors^ ascribed to Si alin and K^^^a^va also 
\shows that dramatic literature had had its 
development even before the time of Pkiji^i. 
rThough the origin of drama is wrapped- In 
lobscurity, still it may fakly be stat<^^ that 
ilpdtan drama flourished side, by side, if not 
Wrlier thaui, the Greek dr^a. 

1 . Accordiiig to Aristotie a drama must have*. 
(i> tirity, of action, (2) i^lty of time and- 
(3) nrity Of the leeog- 

idaes the firat ii%. <ui» xmad to « 
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3^5 


certain extent. It does not recognise the 
third at all. 


According to the unity of action all in¬ 
cidents of the play should converge to 
the same point, r. they sh ould directly or 

drama to come to its close nicely. According 
to the unity of time no drama shall exceed 
in duration a day. According to the unity of 
place all dramatical scenes should be laid in 
^ne place. The does not observe 

the second and third unities in many 
places. The drama is a state or condition in 
but in Aristotle it is an action. 
Acting is common in both but dancing is not 
valued much by Aristotle. Both lay great stress 
on the plot over much. The division of charac¬ 
ters as kight middle and low is akin to the Gre¬ 
cian ideal^ real and inferior. Indian stage was 
quite different from that of Qieek “ 

ommas have chorus, while it is absent in Hindu 
dramas, iRpft etc. are entirely absent 

in Greek dramas. Similarly t he five juoctm es 
or of Hindu drama, though not ex^ss- 
ly mentioned, are found in, as Mr, D, N. 
Basu points out^ Europen dramas* toa* 


UnitleB— 
how far they 
are obserred 


Similarity 
or disparity 
of Hindu 
dratoia with 
European 
Drama. 


* See iiiotw by Devendranath Badu, 


TYPES OF DRAMA 

I. Ai^-^The stttj^-matter of dratna 
is drawn from tf^ition or teligibii. h^Ts 
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either king or ^ royal saint or a god appearing 
in human form. The dominant sentiment of the 
play is either .heroic or erotic with other sent!* 
ments as subsidiary. The tragedy being un* 
known in Sanskrit^ the end of the play must 
be happy. It is written both in prose and 
poetry. The pro^e must be simple and bereft 
of elaborate compounds and the verses sweet 
and clear. The numVer of acts should not be 
less than five and more than ten. It 
should be borne in mind in this connection 
that a play containing eveiy kind of episodes 
goes by the name of Mahanataka’ 

gakuptalam, Uttara Ramacaritam, Ve^t 
Samh9.ram etc fall under this species. 

( 2 ) Prakaran —It is a social ,comedy and 
follows mainly the laws of construction of the 
Nataka. The subject-ma lU^..^Jis.^^..J^^ 
one chosen by the wil} pf the ^ play-right. 

chiefs andf roguesHof 
various kinds 6nd their place here. The 
dominant sentiment, is erotic. The name ofthe 
play is derived from the name of the hero or 
the heroine or from both. Sometimes it is 
derived from the principal incident in the 
subjectmatter. 

Mal ati Msdhav^ MT^hakatika m etfi fall 

q) de»crQ)ey something 

The (Ilot is: didIvMi from aome 
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tale of gods or demons. The Sandhis are 
omitted here and Vindu (expansion) plays 
an important part. The number of heroes 
may reach twelve, The principal sentiment 
here is heroic Amritamanthan and Paflca- 
ratra etc are the best types of this species. 

( 4 ) Ihdmrga —The play derives its name 
from the fact that in it a maiden is as hard to 
attain as a deer, which is sought after. The 
subject-matter is taken partly from legends 
and partly from poetic imagmatiohs. The death 
of' a gr^-at man should riot be shown. The 
hero and his rival would be noble and haughty. 
In it Mukha, Pratimukha, Avamar^a and 
Nirbaban Sandhis are allowed. The number 
of acts varies from one to five. Rukminihara^ 
and VatsarSjearit are the best types of this. 

( 5 ) Dima —The heroes of the play are to 
be gods, demigods or demons : all of haughty 
types. The subject matter is legendary. It 
is bereft of Sandhi. Magic, sorcery, combats, 
and eclipses are shown. Brotic and comic 
sentiments would not find their place here— 
the predominant sentiment being fury. The 
number of acts is four. There shall bi; a$^er 

nor It should be^dewoMof 

graceful manner. Tripurabadha and \ Man- 
mathonmathan are the best speciments of this. 

(6) It would a^hil^t a military 
spectacle, the subject matter here is legendary. 

* _iiiir»uiiiriiinMrynTTwn^j. . ^1 ^ 
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The hero is either a god or a royal saint. It 
has only one act and the action too extends 


omy for a day . It is full of strife and battle, 
erotic and comic sentiments are not 


allowed. Of the Sandhis Mukha, Pratimukha, 


and Nirvakana are allowed. 

ParthaparSkrama and Madhyama Vya- 
yoga are the best of the types. 

( 7 ) AhJ^a-^lt is, as the name indicates, a 
single act play. The subject matter is a 
derived from legends with poetical develop¬ 
ment. The hero is a common folk and 
the sentiment is Mukha Sandhi and Nir- 
bahan Sandhi are not allowed here- It is a 
play within a play* In Raja i^ekhar*s Bala 
Ramayai^ia it is called Prenkhanaka. 


Churacteris- 

tict. 


Character! s- 
tics. 


§armi 9 tha«Yajati is a master piece of 
this type. 

R. Prf^hdsanarrJ A ^re the plot is the poet's 
invention It deals with the tricks and^ quarters 
of low born people of every sort. There is only 
one act'i Sandhi and Nirhahan Sandhis 

are allowed. The prevailing sentiment is 
comic. There are three sorts of Prahasana. 


(i) i^uddha (pure) in which heretics, maid* 
servants, Parasites and Brahma^as are represen¬ 
ted in their appropriate costume and languages $ 
(ii) The modified which represents eunucte, 
fchaelbCrlatns, ascetics in ^eir proper-gaih and 
epseeh; (ii^ The /ieiVsif-^whkh cont^^ ^ 


Oharaoteris 

tics. 


Sortr. 
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Dramas are divided into two main classes— 
RQpakas or Natakas and Upariipakas or 
Upanatakas. There are ten different species 
of the former and eighteen of the latter. * 


Diyision of 
drama 


Types of Upanatakas. 

Of the eighteen varieties of Upanatakas 
the Natika, Prakaraijika, Sattaka, Trotaka, 
Gosthi, Halli^a, Natyarasaka, Srigadita etc. 
are important 

In a Natika, the hero must be a gay king 
intriguing to attain marriage with the heroine 
who is somehow or other introduced into 
the royal harem in an inferior capacity. The 
jealousy of the Crown queen devoted to the 
king at first stands in the way of the marriage 
but is induced at last to sanction it. The 
dramatic personce mainly consist of women. 


tvnm I 

I 

In addition to the above Vi^van&tha enumerates 

and but he omits in the 
group of I His may stand for Bharata's 
for and q i 

H 
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It has four acts and abounds in Prakrit 
Ratandvali is the best specimen. 

PrakaraniikC^^ prSSely "“of the same 
character as Natika excepting that its hero 
and heroine generally belong to the merchant 
class. 

Sattaka—is also a varient of the Natika. 
It is written in Prakrit and has no introductory 
scene of any kind. The acts are called here 
I A dance of the Sattaka type is 
found in abundance here. Trotaka is a variant 
of Nataka with love between a human hero 
and a superhuman heroine. 

The Halli^a, as it appears from the name, 
is a glorified dance. The Natyarasaka is a 
balleUcum-pantomime. The Go^thi has nine 
or ten men and five or six women as actors. 

Besides we have Chhaya rupaka or shadow 
play. Dharmabhyudaya and Dyutaigada 
are the best specimens of this. Prof. Ludas 
includes Mahanataka in the list of Chhaya 
Natak. Gxta Govinda,—though a lyrical poem 
is capable of a quasi dramatic presentation. 


Characteristics of the Sanskrit Dramas. 

The characteristic features of Indian dramas 
are that they are a mixture of tragic and 
comic in one and the same book. As a rule, 
a Sanskrit drama cannot or rather should not 
have a tragic end i. e, it should not be a 
one. In the course of the entire drama 
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It emphasises the plot and brings it to a nice^^ ) 

perfection in a conspicuous manner. It is 

very difficult to single out any drama which is 

entirely devoted either to tragic or to comic peoalinrtief 

interest. A little attention to the plot Saukrit 

Drama. 

of the Mudraraksasam will convince a reader 
as to how studiously Sanskrit dramatists 
devoted themselves to the perfection of plot. 


Aim and Nature of dramas. 


The aim of the Indian dramatist is not to 
protray types of character, but individual 
persons. They do not, like the Greek drama¬ 
tists, observe the unity of time or place They 
often introduce romantic and fabulous elements. 
They mix prose with verse. They blend the 
comic with the serious. The character of the 
Vidusaka can be compared with that of the 
fool in Shakespeare. Contrivances are inended 
to further the action of the drama. No Sanskrit 
drama can be found which can serve the full 
purpose of an English drama like Shakes¬ 
peare's Comedy of Errors. 

Every Sanskrit play begins with a prologue 
or introduction and ends with an epilogue or 
conclusion. 

Sanskrit drama is divided into scenes and 
acts. The former is marked by the entrance 
of one character and the exit of another. 
To show connection between a previous and 


Nature of 

Sanskrit 

Drama. 
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a following act an interlude * is often intro 
duced. The nunaber of a ts in a play varies 
from one to ten. The species called Natika 
has four and the farcical prahasana only one. 

A curtain divided in the middle was a 
necessary part of the stage arrangement: this 
formed the back-ground of the stage. 

The best dramas that have come down 
to u 3 since Kalidasa are about a dozen in 
number, and these were written between the 
2 nd century B.C. and the 8 th century A. D. 

The greatest dramatist of India is Kaliditea. 
Sakuntalam^ Vikramorvaiiyam and Mdlavi- 
kdgnimitram are his works. Next to him stands 
Bhababhuti who wrote Malatimddkavam^ 
Uttara Rdmacaritam and Viracaritam, Besides 
Sadraka's MVcchakatikam Sriharia's Ratnd- 
vali, and Ndgdnandam^ Murarimi^ra’s Anar- 
gha Rdghavam, Bhattanarayana’s Venisam- 
hdram, Krsi3.ami^ra*s Prahodha Candrodaya^ 
Raja^ekhara's Bdlardtnaya^iam and Bdla- 
bhdratam and Damodara Mirra's Hanumdn 
Ndfakam deserve mention. 

Very little is known of the earlier drama¬ 
tists than Kalidasa. The poet Ramila, Sau- 
milla, Sauvidalla and others live in name only. 


n«nirwrt m i 
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A number of works of the famous poet Bhftsa 
has recently been discovered and edited by 
Pandit T. Ganapati SSstrl. 

I.-BHXSA AND HIS WORKS. 


Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri has proved 
conclusively in his introductton to the Pratima 
Natakam that at the time of the poet Sanskrit 
was the spoken language, that BhSsa lived 
before the time of Patafljali and that the poet 
Kalidasa was much influenced both as regards 
his dramas and poetical literature by the works 
^fBhasa. In his opinion Bhasa lived about 
4 th century B. C. 

Hitherto thirteen plays of Bhasa have been 
discovered. These are Pratifijna Yaugan- 
dharayaijia, Svapna-vasavadatta, Pancaratra, 
Balacarita, Abhiseka, Pratima, Carudatta, 
DQtaghatotkaca, Avimaraka, Madhyamavya- 
ypg^ Kar^abhara, Urubhafiga and Dutavakya. 

Prattjfid —This is a natika in four acts, 
The story of the drama is as follows : Once 
Udayana, King of Vatsa, went a-hunting in 
the Ndga forest. There Salafikayana, minister 
of Pradyota, King of Ujjayinl, placed an arti- 
6 cial elephant. When Udayana taking that to be 
a real one was ready to bring it under his con¬ 
trol by playing on the harp named Gho^avati , 
the soldiers fell upon him and took him prisoner. 
Then Salaflkiyana took away his chains 
and gave him to. Pradyota. Pradyota inado 
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over Ghoaavati to his daughter, Vasavadatta 
and made Udayana a prisoner in the palace. 
It so chanced that once Udayana and Vasava¬ 
datta met each other and fell in love at first 
sight. YaugandharayaQ,a, the minister of Uday- 
ana^ heard what befell Udayana, was sad at 
heart and engaged spies throughout the length 
and breadth of Ujjayini. He himself taking the 
guise of a mad man w.mdered through Uj jay ini 
and got his own men ready for war. Then 
when he saw that Vatsaraja was issuing out of 
Ujjayini with Vasavadatta riding upon an ele¬ 
phant named Bhadravat! in accordance with the 
instructions of YaugandharSyaija.the latter was 
unfortunately taken captive by his antagonists. 
But seeing h's uncommon intellect and skill 
Pradyota released him and sent him back to 
K^s’ambi with due respect. 

J 2. Svapnandfaka *—This drrma in six 
acts narrates the following story : There was 
a prophecy that Udayana would marry Pad- 
mavati, sister of the king Dar^aka and 
regain his whole kingdom. Having belief in 
this Yaugandharaya^a, minister of Udayana, 
with a view to the quick performance of the 
marriage, spread the nevi^s that Vasavadatta 
had been reduced to ashes when the village 
of LEvanaka was on fire and placed her in 
the guise of a Brahma^a woman under the 
care of Padm^vatl. Yataar^ja though aggrieved 
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at the loss of Vasavadatta, wedded PadmavatT. 
Once Vasavadatta while sitting beside the 
sleeping Udayana heard him say something 
in his sleep regarding her. She touched him 
and ded away for fear of his being awakened. 
Vatsaraja awoke and followed her to bring her 
back, but she, by this time, was out of sight. 
This made him uneasy. The mother of Vasa¬ 
vadatta sent to her son-in-law the picture board 
of her daughter along with Udayana. Padma- 
vatl seeing the picture said that there was a 
Brahmana girl, a prototype of Vasavadatta, 
near her, whom her brother had placed 
in her custody. Then when she was brought 
before the king, the latter recognised 
her and knowing everything in detail from 
Yaugandharayaij-a was highly pleased and 
lived happily long with his wives- 

3. Paiicaratra .—This is a drama in three 
acts. DroijLa being asked by Duryodhana at 
the end of the about his honorarium 

said that he wished that the Pa^davas would 
get back their kingdom. Duryodhana con¬ 
sented to this provided the whereabouts of the 
Pgndavas could be found out within five nights. 
Then Duryodhana, Karna and others went to 
the country of Virgta to take away his cattle. 
Virata being away from the country at the 
time, Arjuna, in the guise of V|:hannala^ with 
Uttara, son of Virata, attacked the i{laur£(ya 
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army and signally defeated them. Then it 
appeare l soon after that the Pagdavas with 
Draupadi were there. Druryodhana on hearing 
that acted up to bis word and returned the 
kingdom to them. 

4. * Bslacarita —This is a drama in five 
acts and describes the feats performed by the 
young grikr^na from the sucking of the life 
of P&tana to the killing of Kam^a. 

5. Abhi%ekai—TV\^ drama in six acts 
describes the story of the Ramayaija as stated 
in the Kidkindhya, Sundara and the Yuddha 
Kandas. This relates also the installation of 
Rama by the gods with the permission of 
Da^aratha. 

^ 6. Pratimh —This is a drama in seven 
acts. The drama traces its origin to the 
Pratima or statue, seeing which in the statue- 
house Bharata was able to infer the condition 
of Das*aratha on Rama’s departure to the 
forest. The subject matter of the book has 
been taken from the Ayodhya and Ara^ya 
Kandas of the Ramaya^a. This describes 
the story of the Ramayaaa up to Rama’s 
coronation in the hermitage after the killing of 
Rava^a. 

X 7. Avimdraka —This play in six acts deals 
with Avimaraka, the prince of the Sauvirakas. 
On account of the curse of a sage, the prince 
lyithhla parents lived in tho city of King Kunti^ 
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bhoja, his uncle, in the guise of a Svapaka. 
He once saved Kurangi, daughter of the king, 
from a fanatic elephant. Thus there grew 
mutual love and he lived secretly in the palace 
with her. Then followed their separation. 
Then he again came in contact with the 
princess with the help of the magic ring given 
to him by Vidyadhara. The period of the curse 
being over he was again reunited with his 
parents, uncle and others. Then they knew 
what happened from Narada. 
v/ 8 . Cdrudatta. —This play in four acts des¬ 
cribes the love of Carudatta, the hero of the 
drama, towards Vasantasena, the heroine. It 
has a striking similarity with Siidraka’s Mrcch- 
akatikam. It is doubtless that this Carudatta 

m 

forms the basis of ^udraka’s drama. The ideas 
tersely expressed in Carudatta have been drag¬ 
ged to a tedious length in the Mrcchakatikam. 

P-/3. Madhyama’oydyoga^ Dutavdkyd, 
D atagkatakaca, Karnahhdra and Urubha^ga 
are the remaining plays of the poet hitherto 
discovered. Each of these consists of a single 
act only. The first describes how Bhimasena 
saved a Brahma9a family from the severe 
grip of Ghatotkaca. In the second Srikp^^a 
goes to the Court of Duryodhana as a 
messenger of the Fa^idavas. The third relates 
how Ghatotkaca being sent by Kr^hpa, who 
was angry on account of the death of Abhl- 
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manyu, acted as a messenger to Duryodhana. 
The fourth deals with the giving of armour 
and ear rings of Kari^ia to Indra. The very 
name reveals the subject matter of the fifth 
book. 

n.—KALlDXSA*S WORKS 

KaltdaSCt, 

The earliest authentic reference t^ Kali¬ 
dasa, the greatest poet of India, is an inscrip* 
tion dated 634 A. D. (Jashapur, discovered 
by Mr. Fleet of Bombay Civil service), in 
which he and Bharavi are spoken of as being 
renowned poets. Bana’s reference to him in his 
Harsacaritam shows that he flourished before 
the time of Bana who lived in the ist half of 
the 7th century. It is not yet finally settled who, 
Vikrama, the patron of Kalidasa, was. Accord¬ 
ing to popular tradition he flourished in 56 B. C. 
But scholars do not seem to be yet agreed 
on the point. Many of them are of opinion 
that Vikramaditya, the patron of Kalidasa, 
preceded Siladitya II and reigned in the sixth 
century. Macdonell places Kalidasa in the 
5th century A. D. [For a fuller account see 
*'The date of Kalidas” ante, 

Sakuntalam, Vikrarnorvaixyam and Mdla^ 
viksgnimitram are the existing dramas of 
the poet Besides, 
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and are ascribed to the world 

poet Kalidasa. 

His style is smooth and flowing. He does 
not use big compounds like his followers. He 
is famous tor his similes «. In describing nature Oritjoal 
and tender feelings he all but excels all other ®^‘»nate. 
poets of the world. But the pandits of India hold 
generally that ’if?? i 

/. Sakuntalam —This is a romantic drama 
in seven acts. The plot is derived from the 
first book of the Mahabharata and Padma- 
puraijLa. This belongs to the group of Nataka. 

Story of 8 iknntalam—\y\i^y2^r\t^, a descen¬ 
dant of the Puru family, once went a-hunting n, , » - 

riot of B 

in the hermitage of Kaijiva and found Sakun- kuntaU. 
tala, his foster-daughter, watering the plants 
of the grove with her female friends Anasuya 
and Priya nvada. The king at first sight fell 
in love with her and wedded her in the 
Gandharva manner. He went away to his 
capital leaving a signet ring to her. Sakuntala 
after the departure of the king was absorbed 
in his thought. Just then Durvasah, an angry 
sage, appeared on the scene and finding 
Sakuntala neglecting her duty cursed her say¬ 
ing that the king would not recognise her with¬ 
out seeing the ring he gave her. Sage Ka^va 
on his return home knew eveiything in time 

i - 
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and sent Sakuntala to Du^yanta with Gautami, 
his sister, and two of his disciples. It so happe< 
ned that on their v/ay to the capital SakuntaU 
lost the ring while bathing in SacUirtha. The 
king on their arrival before him refused to 
accept ^akuntald and GautamI and the disciples 
left the royal house in a rage, and Sakuntala 
while following them with a heavy heart, 
was borne away by Menaka, her mother in 
the sky. Ere long a fisherman was arrested 
on a charge of theft of a royal ring. The man 
related the story of his coming by it. The 
king then recalled everything and felt 
exceedingly sad. Then came Matali, the 
charioteer of Indra, to take him into heaven 
in order to subdue a foe of Indra. The king 
went to heaven and defeated the demon. On 
his way down from heaven to earth he met 
f^akuntala with her son Bharata in the her¬ 
mitage of Marica and was reunited with her. 

2. Vikramofvaityam —This play consists of 
five acts and belongs to the Trotaka group. It 
traces its origin to the dialogue in the ^veda 
known as Pururavah and Urva^i. 

The story of Vikramorvaiiyam X —Once 
king Pururavah while returning from his wor¬ 
ship of the sun heard a plaintive note. He follo¬ 
wed the cry and came across the female friends 
of Urva^i. The king was told that the latter 
was taken away perforce by the demon Ke^i. 
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He at once followed the demon and rescued 
her from his hands. A natural love grew in 
them. Urva^i being summoned before the 
throne of Indra, the lovers parted. 

Urvad played the part of Lakimih in the 
play of The Betrothal of Lakshmih in heaven, 
and being asked on whom her heart was set 
she named Pururavah instead of Puru ottama. 

She was consequently cursed by the teacher, 

Bharata, but was forgiven by Indra. Indra 
allowed her to remain with Pururavah till the 
latter saw his offspring. 

Once Urva^i entered into the Kumara-forest 
and turned into a creeper. The king was in 
search of her everywhere but to no purpose. 

Finally under the influence of a magic stone, 
the creeper was transformed into Urvasi and 
they returned to the capital. 

Then, as luck would have it, the king dis¬ 
covered his son Ayu. Urvasi must now go to 
heaven, but then Indra made a new concession 
and allowed her to remain with Pururavah till 
his dealth. 

/ 3. Malavikagnimitram .—The hero of the 
book belonged to the Suijiga dynasty reign¬ 
ing at VidUS,, the modern Bhilsa. This des- piotofMft- 
cribes the love of King Aguimitra and Mftla- 
vikE, one of the queen's attendants. The 
queen tried to keep her out of the sight of 
the king but atlast the king saw her and fell 
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in love with her. At last it turned out that 
MS^lavika was a princess and therefore there 
was no objection on the part of the king to 
marry her. 

111 .—SUDRAKA’S WORK. 

Sutlraka, the author of Mycchakatika, 
flourished before Vikrama at whose court 
the nine gems lived. The play according to 
Weber could not have been written before 
the second century A. D. For it mentions 
ndnaka as the name of a coin which accord¬ 
ing to Wilson is borrowed from the coins of 
Kanerki, a king, who reigned in the 
40 A. D. But a date long subsequent to this 
will have to be assigned to the drama, 
since the vernacular dialects it introduces 
appear in a most barbarous condition. 
Besides, we get an account of the flourishing 
state of Buddhism here. Moreover, from 
the perusal of the drama it is seen that the 
parts of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
ya9a describing wars were a favourite 
reading at the time of its composition. 

No other work is ascribed to him. 

This drama describes the social condition 
of India of the time more fully than any 
other of its kind. The plot is woven very 
skilfully and exquisitely. The execution of 
the w6rk is also very nice. 
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'' 1 . Mvcchakatikam —This play is attri¬ 

buted to Kiag gudraka but Da^din was 
most probably the real author of the book. 
The book abouads with old rites and cus¬ 
toms and the duties of a house-holder. It in 
ten acts describes the love of Cariidatta, a 
wealthy merchant of the town of Ujjain, 
who spent all his wealth in charity and 
was possessed of an untai nished character, 
towards a rich courtesan of rare qualities 
named Vasantasena. It belongs to the 
prakarana group. The plot of the drama is 
the best of other Sanskrit plays. The name 
of the play is taken from an incident of 
the sixth act where the heroine gives all 
her ornamgnts to the hero’s son in a terra- 
cotta cart. The p )et most probably ‘flouri¬ 
shed in the 6th century A. D. 

IV.- BHATTANARXYANA'S WORK. 

• • 

According to tradition Bhattanarayana, 
the author of the Venisamhara, was the first 
ancestor of the prreisentlllustrious Tagore 
family. He was a native of KAnyakubja 
and one of the first of the Gauda Brahmans 
whom Adi^ura invited to his Yajria. He is 
quoted by Mammata who lived between 1160 
and 1250 A.D. Bhojadeva too mentions him, 
so he could not have flourished after lo 7 o 
A.D. Dasarfipaka written about the middle 
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of the loth century has reference to this 
work. Vamana who lived about the middle 
of the 8th century A. D. quotes from VeijLi- 
samhara in his Ala&kara Sutra. So the 
drama of Venisamhara belongs perhaps to 
6 th century A. D. 

This is perhaps the only play which he 
wrote. 

He has shoivn his skill in writing heroic 
play. This drama conforms more closely 
to the rules of dramaturgy than any other 
Sanskrit play. 

Venisamhdra ,—This is a play of Bhatta- 
naraya^a in six acts. It derives its plot 
from the Mahabharata. This describes the 
incident of Draupadi’s being dragged by the 
hair of her head into the Court of Duryo- 
dhana by one of his brothers and Bhima’s 
promise of binding up her hair with his 
hand gory on account of drinking the life¬ 
blood of Duh^asana after his fall in the 
battle-field. 


V.-SRIHARSVS WORK. 

J,. was written in the first 

half of the seventh century by Srihar^a or 
more commonly known as Hardeva, king 
of Northern India. This has many points 
in similarity with Kalid&sa's M&lavikagni^ 
mitram and Bh&sa’s Svapna n&taka. This 
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in four acts descritcs the love of Udayaua, 
king of Kau^ambi and Ratnavali, princess 
of Ceylon, who had been ship-wrecked and 
found her way to Vatsa*s Court. The plot 
is derived from Somadeva^s Kathdsarit 
Sdgara^ Bhasa*s Svapna nat^^ka and Kali¬ 
dasa's Malavikd. This belongs to the 

group. 

v/^No 2. Ndgdnanda —The drama in five 
acts describes the self-sacrifice of jTmutavahana. 
The subject-niatter has been taken from the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhyaya. The plot of the 
book is as follows ;— 

Jimtitavahana struck friendship with Mitra 
Vasu. "1 his man had a sister named Mah<yavati. 
Jtmutavahana fell in love with her and married 
her. Once Jimtitavahana saw a heap of bones 
and asked for its reason. He came to know 
that these were the bones of the snakes that 
were offerred unto Garuda. One day when 
Sahkhaefira’s turn came, Jimutavahana went 
in lieu of him. Garuda came to the fixed place 
at the appointed hour and devoured Jimuta¬ 
vahana, but Gauri showered nectarine juice 
from heaven and restored life to Jimtitavahana 
and the snakes that were devoured by Garuda. 
^3. Pfiya Dariikd’~-T\i<& King of Kalihga 
was willing to marry Priyadarsika, daughter 
of king Drdha VarmA who refused the pro¬ 
posal and got her married with Udayana, King 
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of Vatsa. The King of Kalifiga thereupon 
made war against Drdha Varama and drove 
him oul of his kingdom. Vijaysena, the com¬ 
mander of the Vatsa king, rescued the princess 
and brought her before his royal master. Now 
fhe came to be knovn as ‘Aranyika.* This 
Aranyika was a cousin of the Queen con'^ort 
Vasavadatta. In course of time she was 
married to Udayana. 

vi.-bhavabhti and ubis works. 

Bhavabhuti. 

According to Rajatarafigini Bhavabhuti 
was patronized by Ya^ovarma, King of 
Kanauj, who reigned in the middle of the 8th 
century. Bhavabhuti is quoted by Raja^ekhara, 
who lived in the beginning of the loth century 
and also by Mammata who wrote Kavya 
Praka^a in fhe beginning of the 11 h century. 
In the long list of the poets in Harsacaritam 
of Vana BhavabhGti is not mentioned, there¬ 
fore it is clear that he came after Vana who 
flourished in the > stJhalfaLfeg ^tL . cfin b i i y . 
Considering all these points we may say that 
Bhavabhuti flourished in the quarter of 
the eighth century. 

Bhavabhuti is the author of three dramatic 
plays.—the Viracaritam MMatintadkavam 
and Uttara Rkmacaritam 

BhavavQti is a poet of great merit. He 
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describes exquisitely the beauty and grandeur 
of nature. He is not inferior to Kalidasa in 
depicting human character and deep pathos. 
The genius of Bhavabhuti was more ■ of a lyric 
than of a dramatic nature. 

Bhavabhuti was a native of Vidarbha in 
South central India. He is famous for his 
poetic beauty and feeling, exquisite verse and 
polished style. As a dramatist he has but { 
moderate power. ‘ - .. 

I. Mdlatimddhavam^'WiX^ is a prakaraijia 
in ten acts and describes the love between 
Malatii the daughter of the minister of Ujjain, 
and Madhava, a young scholar studying in 
that city and sou of the minister of another 
state. The story of Makaranda, Madhava’s 
friend, and Madayantika, a sister of the king’s 
favourite, is skilfully interwoven with it. 
Kamandaki here serves the purpose of Friar 
Lawrence in Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
^2i Mdhavira Caritam^lt destcribes the 
early life and fortunes of Rama. Bhavabhuti, 
here, closely follows Valmiki, the author of 
the RSmayaija. 

^ 3. Uttara Caritam .—This is a sequel to 
the Mahdvira Caritam. This is rather a dra¬ 
matic poem than a play. It describes in seven 
acts the banishment of Slta, the birth of Lava 
and Ku^a and how they were brought up in the 
hermitage of Valmiki. Ramans A^vamedha 
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sacrifice and his re-union with Sita are des¬ 
cribed in the last act. 

Vir—VIgAKHADATTA'S WORK. 

Vhakhddatta* 

In the prelude of Mudraraksasm we 
find that the poet Vi^akhadatta was the son 
of Maharaja Pythu and grandson of the 
chieftain Vate^varadatta. But these names 
are as yet wrapped in darkness. It can be 
surmised from the trowwR that the poet was a 
chieftain under king Candra Gupta during 
whose rule foreigners invaded India incessantly 
to settle there permanently. In place of 
Gupta in the verse the names and 

W are also found. But from internal evi¬ 
dence of the book it seems fit to take 
as the correct reading. Now there were there 
who ruled India. The first was the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty ; the second 
belonged to the Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
and the third was Candra Gupta II. who 
owing to his vast power was styled Vikrama- 
ditya. The first one being an object of hatred 
to the author does not deserve conrideration j 
the second is not known to have defeated 
the foreign invaders, the Mlecclias, the third 
one is therefore the king under whom the 
poet served. Candra Gupta II. flourished in 
the 5th century A. D. So this is most pro¬ 
bably the date of the poet. 
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Vi-?nu Purana, Bhagavata Parana and 
Kathasarit-sagara are the sources of this 
drama. 

The plot of this drama though intricate 
in nature has nicely been worked oat by the 
author. The work is replete with social rites 
and customs. Besides, we find in it the illus¬ 
tration of the relation between king and his 
subjects, husband and wife and friend and 
friend. 

Mudrd’Rdk^asam —It was written by 
Vi^akhadatta about 500 A. D. and deserves 
special mention. It is unique in its character. 
It is a historical drama and describes 
the ascension of Candra Gupta to the 
throne of Magadha and the destruction of 
the race of Nandas by the crooked policy 
of Cai^akya and the winning over of 
Rakafsa, the minister of the Nanda kings, to 
the side of Candra Gupta as well. 

'/vill.— RlJASEKHARA’S WORKS. 

Rdjaiekhara> 

Peterson assures us that Raja^ekhara’s date 
is the middle of the eighth century. According 
to Mr. A. Bofooah the seventh century is his 
probable date. But Apte after discussing various 
views comes to the conclusion that Rajasekhara 
lived between the end of the seventh and the 
^middle of the tenth century, as he is quoted in 
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the Da^arupaka. Mr. Fleet has proved from 
Asani inscription that Raja^ekhara lived at 
*the beginning of the t enth century A.D. "f liia 
is now admitted on all hands to be the real 
date of Raja^ekhara. 

ihe four plays, Karparamanjari, Viddha- 
^ ^alabhahjika, BalaramayaQ.a and Balafilmratar 

aft'“asctlb6d''to Raja^ekhara. 

Raja^ekhara's masterly command over 
more elaborate metres is one of his most noti¬ 
ceable characteristics. His skill was not res¬ 
tricted only to Sanskrit but in Prakyt versi¬ 
fication too. He has shown a really Vemark- 
ab’e power in these respects. Another prominent 
literary characteristic of Raja^ekhara is his 
fondness for proverbial expressions, ^ardula 
vikridita^ Vasantatilaka, §loka and ^ragdhara 
are his favourite metres. 

/. KarpuramaHjari .—This is perhaps 
the oldest of the poet's plays. This belongs to 
the class of Sattaka. This describes how 
King Candrapala married Karpuramahjari, the 
Story, daughter of the Kuntala King, and thus 

became a paramount sovereign. 

ViddhaiUabhaf^ika, —This is a natika 
in four acts. The author in many respects 
imitates the author of Ratnaval!. The story of 
The ples». the pjay runs as follows : King CandravarmA 
hud no son. So he sent his daughter M^pgafi- 
kanavali, in the guise of a lad, under the name 
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of Mrgafikavarina to the queen of king 
Viclyadharatnalla. The king’s minister knew 
who the disguised boy wa^. He tried to bring 
about her union with the king, for it was fore¬ 
told that whoever would marry Mygankana- 
vatT would become an emperor. Through some 
contrivance of the minister the king and the 
girl met and fell in love with each other. 
Vidusaka p’ayed some trick upon the Queen's 
confidante Mekhala, whereupon she to have 
her revenge, gets the king married with 
Mfgankavarma in the guise of a woman. 
Then comes a messenger from Candravarnna to 
say that the king got a son and that the disgui¬ 
sed MrgSnkavarma was really the daughter of 
Candravarma. 

^3. Bala Rdtftdyana, This is a nataka in 
ten acts and relates the whole story of Rama 
from Sita’s svaya ubara to the killing of 
RyaijLa and Rama’s return to Oudh. 

4., Bdla-bhdrata.— Th.ti^\?iyv&z\so called 
Pracaijda-Pa^dava and contains in violation 
of the rules of drama only two acts. The sub¬ 
ject matter has been taken from the Maha- 
bharata. it describes the svayamvara of 
Draupadi, how Yudhisthira lost everything in 
gambling, how Draupadi was dragged into 
the Court of Duryodhana and how the Pa^ 
divas departed to the forest with their 
wife. 
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Th e Maksnataka —It is a^so styled Hanu- 
mannataka. There is a tradition that Hanu- 
man, a progeny of Pavana, composed it and 
engraved it on a smooth rock but not being 
satisfied with his composition he threw it 
into the sea. Many years later a learned 
prince had a great portion of it restored 
by some expert divers who took impressions 
of the book on wax. It is also said that 
Kalidasa, the brightest jewel of Vikramaditya’s 
Court, rendered it to a perfect drama. 

Sometime after Madhusudana Mi^ra, a 
learned Pandit, edited the drama after arrang¬ 
ing the ^lokas. Since then he has been 
accepted as the composer of the drama. * 
But Macdonell says that the author of the 
drama was Damodara Mi^ra, who flourished 
in nth century A. D. Tiie play in nine 
acts describes the supernatural actions of 
Rama and of Hanuman. Besides, it refers 
to numerous allusions to other parts of 
Hindu mythology. 

Mr. M. Schuyler. Jr., A. M. in his “A Biblio¬ 
graphy of the Sanskrit Drama'* writes, "It has 
fourteen acts in one recension and ten in the 
other and thus violates the rule which requires 
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that no (Sanskrit) drami shall exceed ten acts 
in length*’, f Prof. Macdonell also holds this to 
be of fourteen acts. But Maharaja Kalikf ana 
Bahadur, c. M. R. a. s., &c. &c. in his 
preface to the English translation of the 
Mahanatika says that he collected a dozen of 
Manuscript copies both ancient and modern, 
and each of these contained nine acts only. I 

The Hindus are of opinion that this is the 
first r. gular play on the same subject as the ^wurn^cho* 
Ramayaija, but in fact Bhababhuti first dealt 
with the subject of the Ramayaua in his 
Vira and Uttara Carit im. 

It is quite without interest to the students 
of Sanskrit and is nothing but a collection of 
various authors. 

X.—KRSNA MIS*RA’S WORK. 

* * *, 

Prab odhacandrodava —This was written 
about the end of the i ith century by Kishija- 
mi^ra. This in six acts aims i.t the glorifi¬ 
cation of orthodox Brahmanism in the 
Visnuite sense. This can be compared to the 
allegorical plays of the Spanish poet Calderon. 

Reason, religion, will &c. have been personified 

I 

Thas ire see that the drama compiled bj D&modara 
MiSra has either 10 or 14 acti), while ilut compiled 
by MadhuBiidflB has 9 acts only. 
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here, and various vices have been satirised. 
The poet has succeeded in attaining his aim. 

XL—ViNA’S WORK. 

Pdrvati-parinaya—Tht drama is attributed 
to Kalidasa but in reality it was not written by 
him. Some ascribe it to Vamana, the rheto¬ 
rician, but it seems probable that the work was 

f Titten by Vaijia, the court poet of Sriharsa who 
ourished in the 7th century A,D. 

XII.-KSEMIS'VARA’S WORK. 

Candia Kausika.^Thxs drama was written 

* • , „ ,|iir — 

by IQemi^vara about 1200 A, D. This in 
five acts describes how Hari^candra through 
the curse of the angry priest Kau^ika (Vi^va. 
mitra) lost his wife and child, the former being 
fold into slavery and the latter by death, how 
the patience of the monarch, though tried to 
the utmost, did not fail him and how in the 
end by divine intervention his son, his wife and 
hii kingdom were restored to him. 

We give below the short description of a 
few dramas with their authors and time. 

13. Mahendra Vikram —He was a contem¬ 
porary of king, Har9a and wrote Mattavilas at 
the earlier part of the seventh century A, D. 
It is a farce. 

i 4 . Ananga He wrote a drama 

called Tftpasa Vatsa Raj in the eight centuty 
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A. D. The book describes th^ love story 
of Udayan and Va«avadatta. 

15. Mayu RdjaJivi the ninth century 
A. D. he wrote Udatta Raghava describing the 
life-sketch of Ramcandra. Here Ramcandra 
did not kill Ball from a covert but there was a 
hand to hand fight betA-een them. 

16. He composed Anargha Rag¬ 
hava towards the close of the ninth century 
A. D. His rivalry with BhavabhUti has 
sustained a co nplete failure here. 

' 17. Vilhan —Towards t'>e close of the 
eleventh century he cjinposed KarijLasimdari 
in celebration of the marriage ceremony of 
Mianalla Devi, daughter of the KarQ.ata king 
Jayke^i with Kama Dev. king of Anihilvar. 

18. Jaydev ,—He wrote Prasanna Raghava 
in the 12th century A. D. This too.deals with 
the life of Ramcandra. 

ig, R^pa Gosvdmx —In the 15th century 
A. D. he wrote Vida^dha \ladhava and Lalit* 
maxlbava describing the transcendental love 
between Radha and Kri^ga. He composed 
besides, Vanakeli Kaumudx which falls under 
the section Bhai^a. 

20. His Mallikamamt was written 

about 1700 A. D. The author is quite distinct 
from Da^dl, the author of KSvyadar^a. 

21. Ksncandcaryya .—He is assigned to 
the 12th century A. D. His Dhanahjaya Vijay 
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describes the recovery of Virata’s cattle by 
Arjun when they were being carried off by the 
Kurus. This drama belongs to Vyayogi class. 

22 . Unt.fvati Dhar —He was a contem¬ 
porary of Jaydev and lived in the court of 
Laksanasen of Bengal. He wrote Parijata 
haran in the first half of the lath century A. D. 
It is a dramatic piece of Rfipaka class. The 
subject matter has been taken from the Maha- 
bhSrat. 

23. Saihkhadkar - He lived under the 
patronage of King Govindacandra who 

Lfttakimela- flourished between 1115 and 1143 A. D. He 
^ wrote a Prahasan called Latakamelaka to 

entertain his royal master nt a spring festival. 

24. Rudradev ^—He wrote a drama, 
Yayaticarit which describes in seven acts the 

Yajft'i Oarit intrigue of Yajati with Sarmiftha and termi¬ 
nating in his union with her. It describes also 
his reconciliation with Devayani. 

25. Subkata —lived during the reign 
of King KumRra Pal (1088—1172 A. D). He 

Dttt&ftgada. wrote Dutafigada describing the embassy of 
Angada for negotiation with Ravana. 

26. VUvanath-^H^ lived under the 
patronage of Pratap Rudra Deva (1294-1325 

Saugandbi- A. D). He wrote SaugandhikS* Hara];Lam 
left Harai^a. ^bout the beginning of the fourteenth century 
A. D. The plot is based on the story of the 
Mal^bharat in which Draupa^I being attracted 
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bythe beauty of flowers brought by a Gandhar- 
va requests Bhima to fetch some more for her. 

There is a long vehement altercation between 
Bhima and Hanuman. 

27. Bhaskara —His Unmatta Raghva was 
written to entertain an assembly of the learned 
that met together to pay homage to Vidya- 
ranya. It was written about the middle of 
the fourteenth century A. D. It describes in UnmattuRa- 
a single act the maddened soliloquies of Rama 
on account of the sudden disappearance of Sita 
in a shady garden where a tresspasser would 
turn to a deer owing to Durvasa’s curse. The 
whole story imitates closely the fourth act of 
VikromorvaiJi. 

28. Vdmana Bkatta Vdnd —He wrote 
§rifigarabhu?ai3L about the middle of the 1 5th Suig^ra 
century A. D. The book describes the amorous 
adventure of Vilasa Sekhar. 


29. Kc^nadatta—Yit lived under the 
patronage of King Purusottama Deva of Orrissa 
(1478-1503 A. D). His Puraiijaya carit des¬ 
cribes in five acts the story of Puranjay as 
narrated in the Bhagavat Puran. His Kuvala- 
svlya, a drama in seven acts^ describes how a 
Vedic student fell in love with a maiden Mada- 
lasa by name The poet was intimately 
familiar with the dramatic literatureof the day. 

80 , Mathura He wrote Vpsa 

Bhanujs, a nS^ika in four acts, that describe^ 
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the love of grceky^^ia and Radha. He 
flourished about loth century A. D. 

31. Samar aja Dlk^it^Yit lived at the 
Utter half of the 16 th century. He wrote 
Sreedam Carit, a drama in 5 acts. The 
subject matter of which has been derived 
from the 10 th skanda of the Bhagavata 
PurfiQa. 

32 . Kx^na Kavi —He was patronised 
by Todarmalla, the finance minister of the 
Emperor Akbar. He wrote Karasa vadha, 
a drama in seven acts, at the earlier part of 
the 17 th century. The book describes the 
death of Katnsa at the hands of SreekpfigLa. 

33 . Kavi Kari^apur —He was born in 
1525 . A. D. His Caitanya Candrodaya des¬ 
cribes the history of the reformer Caitanya 
after the model of Prabhodha Candrodaya, 

34 . Sundara lived about the 

end of 16 th century A. D. His Abhirama- 
ma^i describes in seven acts the whole life 
of Rama. 

35 . Nilkaf^iha —He wrote Nalacaritam. 
It describes the history of Nala in seven 
acts. The work is based upon Srx Harsa's 
Nai?adba caritam. 

36 . Ratwdfhadra-^VLt flourished about 
1638 A. D. His Janaki parijjiaya describes 
in seven acts the marriage of R&m and SitA. 
The plot hiS very skilfully been woven. 
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Very oflen he deviates from the original. 

There is an inter-drama enacted at 
Rava^'s court. The style is learned and 
amusing. 

37. Atiratra Jajvd—IAX^ Ku^a Kumud- 
vati describes in five acts the love of Ku^a, Ku^a— 
the eldest son of Rama, and Kumudvati, 
the princess of the Naga clan. 


38. Cakrakdvi —He flourished about 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
A. D. He wrote three dramas, viz. Janaki 

pariuaya, Gauri Parinaya and Draupadi 
Parinaya. 

39, Candra Sekhar —His Madhuraniruddha, 
a drama of eight acts, describes charmingly 
the love of Aniruddha and U?a, daughter 
of King Vana. He flourished about the 
second half of the 17 th century. 

40. Mahddeva —He wrote Adbhut Tarpaiji 
at the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The book describes the war of Rama with 
Ravaija beginning from Hanuman's return 
from Lanka. 

41. Vaidyandth —He wrote Caitra Yajfia 
in the eighteenth century. The drama 
describes in five acts the legends of Dakfa. 

42. Rdma Yarntd —His Rukmi^i Parii^aya 
Written towards the close of the eighteenth 
century describes in five acts the marriage 
of Krf^a and RukmiJjii. 
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43. Rdfneivar —He flourished in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century. His 
Candrabhiiek describes the over-throw of 
Cftndrftblii- Nandas by Ca 9 akya and the coronation 

Bdia. of Candra Gupta. He imitates Vi^akha 

Datta both in style and subject-matter. 


Fradyamna 

Vijaya. 


Kara Ualli* 

ka. 


Jivantnda. 


Eaumudl 

Sadh&kar. 


41. Sdfikar Dik^it--\\^ wrote Pra- 
dvumna Vijay, a drama of seven acts. The 
book describes the victory of Pradyumna 
over Vajranabha, the Daitya chief. The 
subject has been derived from Hari Varasa. 
It was composed in the fir-t half of the 
eighteenth century on the occasion of the 
coronation festival of King Subha Singha. 

4jr. Visvesvar —He wrote Nava- 
raallika, a Natika in four acts, in imitation 
of Ratnavali. Besides, he wrote ^^rihgara 
Manjari, a sattaka in pure Prakyt in imita¬ 
tion of Raja Sekhar s Karpura Manjari. The 
poet flourished in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

46. Ananda Rdja Makhi^^e lived at the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century. Of 
his dramas the Jibananda, a Ns(ak complete 
ill five acts and the Vidyi. pariuaya consist¬ 
ing of six acts have come down to us. 

47. Candra Kgnta Tarkdlaikkara-^^t 
wrote Kaumudi SudhAkara. The drama falls 
under prakara^a class. It was published in 
1887 A«D. and written on the occasion 
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of the marriage ceremony of Hemcandra 
and C§.rucandra. 

48. Pandit Pa^snan Tarkaratna —He 
wrote Amaramafigalam. It is a drama in 
eight acts. It was written on the occasion 
of Sarasvati festival. The drama describes 
the life of Amar Singh of Rajputana. 

Later plays. —Of the later plays we give 
below the names of only a few with the 
names of their authors against them. 

(1) AHjanapavanamjaya. —Hastimalla. 

( 2 ) VasumaticitrasenaviUsa — Appaya 
Dik^ita. 

(3) Candivildsa —Rudra garma. 

( 4 ) Virdja Sarojini —Haridas Siddhanta 
Vagina etc. 

Thus we see that the drama has had a 
continuous existence from the 4 th century 
B. C. down to the present time. 


Amuanifta- 

galam. 
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Excrcita 


1. Give an account of the origin and history of the 
Sanskrit drama. What would you consider the distinc¬ 
tive features of KalidSs*s poetical genius. 1909.P. 

2. Give an account of the history of the Indian drama 

and give the characterisation of that drama as contrasted 
with the drama of Western nations. 1909.H. 

3. Name and characterise the the principal Sanskrit 
lyrics. 1910. P. 

4. State with examples the principal characteristics 
of Indian drama. 1911 P. 

5. Give a survey of Indian ethical poetry. Quote 

any specimen you may remember. 1911 1818 P, 19209. 

1927 P. 

6. What may be conjectured as to the source of dra¬ 
matic literature in India y Compare and contrast special 
excellences ofKalidas and Bhabtbhuti. 1911 H. 1922 H. 

7. Give a survey of Indian lyrical poetry with details 
as to either the Meghadut, the Gita Gobinda or Rtusam- 
hara. 192SH, 1932H, I933P* 

8. Point out the characteristsic excellences of 

Kftlid&s-^i9i3 H. 

9. Trace the development of the Sanskrit drama 
191SP, I 917 P* 1918P. 1920H. 

10 Describe the origin and character of the Indian 
Dntoa. 1916P. 

'II. On what points do Sanskrit dramas resemble 
^ dramas of Shakespeare f Qr what distribution of 
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dialects is usually adopted for actors of various ranks in 
Sanskrit dramas. 1928 P. 

Ans. 


11 

g Jirqr^ iiVTOff R^ar^ 1 

^narpTRrt wit I 

RT^ fR^RRnflRlt ^ ^TRfen II 
?f ^iRRtiR^ faitW ^ II 


ntfR?tR#Tw 3 |sain«aRiw<c^ m 11 


R?P»Rm R^RT«l‘ e*fai^W*TO^l I** 


(vit^VI) 


12. Write all that you know of two important poets 
preceding Kalidas 1931P. 

13. What are the different forms of Indian drama ? 
Illustrate your answers with names of surviving dramas 
and short description where they may be necessary. 1933P 



CHAPTER Xli 

FAIRY TALES AND FABLES. 


OharaoUriai 

tioi. 


FtfiORTantrit 


Divlfion of 
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The abundant introduction of ethical 
reflections and proverbial philosophy is 
the distinct characteristic of fairy tales and 
fables. Another distinguishing feature of 
these collections is the insertion of a number 
of different stories within the frame work 
of a single narrative. The Vedic literature 
and Buddhist Jatakas are really a store¬ 
house of didactic tables. 

ThtPafiCa Tantra is a world literature 
in the truest sense of the term but unfor¬ 
tunately its original is lost and it has come 
down to us only through translation. It has 
wandered from nation to nation through tra¬ 
vellers, merchants and monks and thus has 
become the common property of all nations. 

It is divided into five books. From 
the literary point of view, it is the most 
important and interesting work in this 
branch of Indian literature. It is written 
in prose with an admixture of verse. It 
was probably written in the first half of 
6th century A. D. by Vi^^u garma. 

The Palicatantra. as some scholars say, 
mast have been derived from Buddhistic 
sources, as a number of fables can be traced 
to Buddhistic writing. But this is not 
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agreed to by others, who acknowledge its 
independent growth. 

The framework of the first book, entitled. 
Separation of Friends^* is the story of a 
bull and a lion. The main story in the 
second book, of the name of Acquisition of 
Friends'* deals with the adventures,of a tor¬ 
toise, a deer, a crow and a mouse. The third 
book called, ^'Ihe war of the Crows and the 
Owls'* points out the danger of friendship 
concluded between those who were old ene¬ 
mies. The fourth book by the name of ^'Loss 
of what has been acquired"^ illustrates how 
fools can, by flattery, be made to part with 
their possessions. The fifth book, which is 
called Inconsiderate Actions** contains a 
number of stories connected with the experi¬ 
ences of a barber. 

The book is also known as Tantrdkhyd- 
yifid* The meaning of the word tantra is 
doubtful. This may either refer to chapters 
or the sources from which it has extract- 
ted its subject matter. 

HitQpadeia—Anoth&T work of the similar 
nature is the celebrated Hitopadeia. It is 
based chiefly on the Panca-Tantra. Hlto- 
pade^a is divided into four ^oooksr^Acquisi* 
Hon of 'BriendSy Separation of Friends^ War, 
ani Peace, The first two books agree with 
the first two books of the Fafica-Xantra 
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tmt In Inverted order. It is said in the book 
that NaiHya^La, who lived in the court of 
Dhavala Candra, composed it for the sons of 
Sudar^an, king of i'ataliputra. 

These two books belong to the class of 
literature, called, **Science of Political 
EthicsP The Nitisara of Kamandaka is 
one of the sources of the maxims introduced 
by the author of the Hitopade^a. 

A collection of Fairy Tales, with a 
highly oriental colouring, is the Vetdla 
PaUcavimiati. King Vikrama of Ujjain solves 
herein 25 problems of a Vetala and is 
favoured by him This work is known to 
the English reader under the title of 
Vikrama and the Vampire, 

Another collection of the, fairy tales is 
the Sitnhdsana Dvdtrimiat^ which goes also 
by the name of Vikrama Carita, Both this 
and the preceding one are of Buddhistic 
origin. 

Suka-saptati .—This is a prose romance 
written by some unknown author. It des¬ 
cribes the story of a woman whose husband 
is abroad and who is inclined to run after 
another man. She asks the advice of her pa¬ 
rrot about this. The bird tells a story to her 
every day and thus makes her pass seventy 
days after which the husband returns. 
Xhis gave rise to the composition of 
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Sukaspatati or the seventy stories of the 
parrot* 

KathA-SairiuSdgafa~AX is a book of this 
type. Its author is Somadeva, a K&smerian 
poet, who wrote it about 1070 A. D. This 
book has direct allusion to Buddhist birth 
stories. The author states the real basis 
of his work to have been Vrhatkatha of 
Gu^EdhySya (200 A. D.) {C’^^niendra Vy&- 
sadSs (1000 A D.) composed ’^fhatkathdina’- 
tjari. The Katha Sarit-Sagara along with 
the main story contains the first three 
books of the Pahca-tantra and the VetSl 
Pahcavimiati. It is a store-h^use of various 
other rare topics also. 

The book is divided into i8 sections 
called Latnbakas and subdivided into 135 
chapters called Tarafhfgas, The book des¬ 
cribes the adventures of Udayana and his 
son Narab&hana Datta in details. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

INDIA AND THE WEST, 

Owing to the frequent contact of the 
Indians with foreign invaders, the literature 
of India and the West were mutually in¬ 
fluenced. 

The The Greek rhetorician Dio 
Chysostomos finding some similarity in the 
leading characters of the Mahdhhdrata with 
those of the Iliad, supposes the former to be 
a translation of the latter. It is also said 
that the worship of Krs^a is but an out¬ 
come of the influence of Christianity. This 
theory is improbable on the very face of it. 
The evidences regarding the age of the Maha- 
bharata and the statements of Megasthenes 
and the Mahabha^ya point to its existence be¬ 
fore the Christian era. Prof, Weber's assump¬ 
tion of the Greek influence on the Rama- 
yaqia has been refuted by Prof. Jacobi. 

Tht Drafnar~A.t is found in Philostratus's 
life of Afollonius of Tyana that Greek litera. 
tttre was held in high esteem by the Bia- 
hma^as of India. Indian inscriptions mention 
Yavana or Greek girls sent to India as a tri¬ 
bute. KlUdftsa and other Sanskrit authors 
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describe that the Indian princes were 
waited upon by Yavana girls. Kama^ the 
Indian god of love, has in his banner a 
dolphin {makard) resembling the Greek Eros, 
The existence of the above conditions led 
i^rof. Weber to believe that the Indians imi¬ 
tated the representations of the Greek plays 
performed at the Court of Greek princes in 
India. This is corroborated by the fact 
that the curtain of Indian stage is 
Yavanika or '‘Greek partition". According 
to Prof. Weber there is no internal connec¬ 
tion between Indian and Greek drama. Prof. 
Windisch goes a step further and says that 
there is internal connection. The Myccha- 
katika shows the influence of the new 
attic comedy. The points of resemblance 
are so meagre that they can be explained 
as independent development. Moreover 
there is no authentic proof if Greek plays 
were ever performed in India. The earliest 
Sanskrit plays extant existed 400 years 
before the Greek period. The word Yavaniki 
a reminiscence of Greek plays did not 
certainly form the back-ground of the stage 
and it is not certain if the Greek theatre 
had a curtain at ail. Thus we see that these 
theories are baseless. The Indian dramas 
had a thoroughly national development. 
Some famous modem European dramas^ oti 
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the other hand^ have been modelled on that 
of a celebrated Sanskrit play. 

The Fairy taUs and Fables^- In the sixth 
century A. D. there existed a Buddhist 
ooliection of fables in India. This work 
was translated by a Persian physician 
named barzoi in Pehlevi under the patro¬ 
nage of Khosru Anushiivan^ a Sassanian 
King. It has two impuitanc translations^ 
one byriac called Kalilag and Damnag^ the 
other Arabic called KalUah and Dimnak or 
*‘Pable8 of Piipay’'- ihe Modern Bidpai or 
biipay IS derived irom Bidbah which corres¬ 
ponds to the Sanskrit word vidyapati 
^master of sciences). The Arabic transla¬ 
tion is very important for^ it being rendered 
into various European languges^ shaped the 
UteratMre ol the Middle Ages in Europe. 


Theodor Benfey in his epoch-making 
introduction to the German Translation of 
Pa^catantra has traced the history of the 
Dook and has laid down the loundation of 
comparative history and literature. The 
fame of Paheatantra reached Persia early 
in the sixth century A. D. A North-wes¬ 
tern recension of the work was translated 
into Pehlevi by the Physician Bursoi by 
the order of the Persian king Kbosran 
Andseerwen (681--»5 f79 Ai 1 >.) together with 
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some other Indian stories. The Syrian 

Chrishna monk Bud translated it from 

Pehlevi into Syrian about 570 A. D. under 

the title of Kalilag and Damnag. Abdulla 

Eicon A1 Maqufia translated the Paflca- Tran*l»tionit 

tantra into Arabic with his additions about 

75o A. D. under the name Kalita Wa Dimna 

(the corruptions for Karataka and 

Damanaka). 


This Arabic translation was the source 
of many translations into European and 
Asiatic languages. Philip Wolft. the German Arabic Tran 
translator of the Arabic version, has rightly JaJiSrtanoe. 
said that it had been translated into most 
languages of the world next to the Bible. 

According to him the book inspired, more 
or less, all nations. 

In the eleventh century it was transla¬ 
ted into Greek and from Greek into Italian, 

Latin, German and Slavonic languages. lb wii- 

OQI* 

was traslated into Hebrew by Ravi Joel 
and the book came out in the beginning of 
the 12th century A. D. 


It was translated from Hebrew into 
Latin by Joha of Kapua between 1268 and 
1278 A. D. The German translation of these 
Latin versions exercised enotmous influence 
on German literature. 


Bcbrsw 

Trsatlfttloii. 
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It is no wonder then if traces of I ndian 
fables and tales be found in the most popular 
narratives in the work of Western literature, 
such as, the Gesta Romanoren and similar 
collections of monks and story tellers. 

The relation of the Pahcatantra to ^sop's 
fables 

The Buddhistic collection, the Panca- 
tantra, and the collections ot iEsop and 
Babrius have some points of resemblance 
between them. The comparative study of 
the animal and bird fables, such as, the 
fable of the lion and the jackal, of the fox 
and the raven &c., which are natural to the 
Indian fable but have no basis in fact in 
the Greecian fable, shows the priority of 
the Indian fables. According to Profs. 
Weber and Benfey, the Indians, though they 
had a number of independent fables of their 
own^ borrowed some fables from the Greeks. 

Europe is thus indebted to India for its 
mediaeval literature of fairy tales and 
fables. 

It would not be out of place here to 
mention the book of Burlaam and Joasaph 
composed by a pious Christian monk in 
the middle ages, which has a great resem¬ 
blance with Buddhist literature, specially 
with LaUwistar, The work was probably 
first composed in the.Pehlevi language in 
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the 6th. or 7th. century A. D. and after, 
wards traaslaled into Arabian and Syrian. 
The Greek version was perhaps derived 
from the Syrian translation. It was then 
reduced Into Latin and was the source of 
all translations in European languag^es. 

Philosophy .—It is found that the early 
Greek and the Indian philosophies have 
many points in common. Some leading 
doctrines of Greek philosophy are to be 
found in the philosophy of the Upani?ads 
and the Vedanta. The doctrine of Empedo¬ 
cles again (the doctrine of Satkaryavada) is 
found in the Samkhya system. Taking 
the Greek tradition that Thales, Empedocles, 
Democritus and others went to the oriental 
countries to study philosophy to be true, it 
can be said that the Greeks were influenced 
by Indian thoughts through Persia. The 
dependence of Pythagoras on Indi m philo¬ 
sophy and science in respect of each of his 
doctrine, religious, philosophical or mathe¬ 
matical, supports the above view. Besides, 
we learn that Indian savants resided in 
Baghdad for teaching puproses. 

Science. —With regard to vaious bran¬ 
ches of science, the Indians and the Western 
people were mutually indebted. 

Mathematics.'—In mathematics the world 
ie indebted to India. The originality of the* 
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Indians in this respect is surpassingly great. 
The Indians invented a system of notation 
and the decimal system which are used all 
over the world. India again became the 
teacher of Arabia and Persia and through 
them of the West in the middle ages. 
Geometry originated in India from the rules 
of construction of sacrificial altars. Sulva 
Sutras are the oldest mathematical writings 
of the Indians, 

AstronomyAstronomy the Indians are 
considerably indebted to the West. The Indi¬ 
an Astronomy though rich at an early stage 
was affected by that of Greece. This is borne 
out by the words of Greek origin (e.g Ara^ 
Hdi, 7yan, Kendra^ jdmitra, hord 6'C.) em¬ 
ployed in Indian Astronomical treatises. 
Thus Varaha Mihir's Hord Sdstra, the 
RomakaSiddhdnta &c. also bear testimony to 
the above fact. At a later period the 
Western Astronomical treatises were influen¬ 
ced by those of the Indians. The Siddhantas 
attributed to Brahmagupta were translated 
by the Arabs who in their turn taught these 
to the Europeans during the 8th and the 
9th centuries. Bhaskaracarya was the last 
Indian to further the cause of this branch 
of science. 

MtdiceJ SrrV^ctf.^We have said before 
that the Chapters of the Atharvaveda 
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dealing with medicine are a compendium of 
early medical science. It has alsobeen 
stated that it was the infancy of medicine, 
while, the Caraka and Su^ruta were the 
products of its mature age and that after 
Bagvata the science was on its wane. It is 
very difficult to say if Indian medical 
science was influenced by that of the West 
or the latter by the former. The advanced 
type of knowledge found in Caraka^proves 
that Indian medical science exercised a great 
influence over that of the West where no 
appreciable development was made before 
the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Chemistry .—Alchemy flourished in Arabia 
and Egypt under Geber and others. This 
science was introduced into Europe through 
them. It is seen from Tantra literB-ture OaOhemii* 
that Chemistry had an independent develop- 
ment in India at a very early priod. Besides, 
the process of dyeing, iron-melting, prepa¬ 
rations of various compounds etc. were also 
known in India. 

Games .—Chess play originated from 
Sanskrit Caturahga and was introduced into 
Europe through Arabia. Thus we see that Qemti. 
India exercised an influence over the West 
in this case also. By the 18th century A. D. 
it became a popular play in Europe. 
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krts and Industries ,—India has been 
famous for her woollen, silk and cotton 
goods from a very early time. She would 
send these and other valuable articles of 
various sorts to European and other ports. 
They were highly prized by the peoples 
of the West. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SPECIAL LITERATURE, 

The names of a few special branches of 
literature with the names of their authors^ 
and accepted dates are given below without 
any elaborate treatment. 

Law. 

Of the secondary Dharma Siitras of the 
post vedic period, the Vai^nava Dharma 
Sistra is the most important. This was 
most probably composed about 200 A.O. and 
is closely connected with the Kathaka 
Gyhya Sutra. 

The regular post-vedic law books are 
mostly written in verse. These though based 
on the Dharma Sutras have wider scope 
than the latter. The Sutras discuss only 
the matters of religion, while the Liw books 
deal with atonement, foodstuff, government 
etc. along with this. 

1. Mdnava Dharma Sastra is the most 
im portant of the metrical Smrtis. This has 
mostly been based on the Mahabharata. It is 
said in the Narada Smrti that Manu at first 
compo sed his scripture consisting of a lac 
of slokas and divided it into 1080 Chapters. 
This was reduced to 12000 dokas by Narada 
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and then to 4000 §lokas by Bhygu. The 
present Samhita contains only 2385 ^lokas 
divided into twelve books, of which 260 are 
found in the III, XII, and XVI books of 
the Mahabharata. According to Sir Wiliam 
Jones, Bilhler and Max Muller, it was 
written about 3 OO B.C., while other Western 
scholars hold that it assumed its present 
shape at about 200 A. D. But the Hindus 
believe that it was composed about 4000 
years before Christ. 

There are some twenty commentaries on 
the Snmhita of which those of Medhatithi, 
Govindaraja, Nandana, Dharanidhara, 
Commonta- Raghavananda and Kulluka are import- 
ant. Kullu-ka's commentary named 
is famous for its conciseness. 
It was written in Benares in the fifteenth 
century- The Samhita has been translated 
by Biihler, Burnek, Manmatha Nath Datta 
and others. 

j?, Ydjnoevalkya Dharma Sdstra ,—This 
is next in importance to Manu Samhita. It 
was written by the sage Yajfiavalkya, the 
Yfijfiaraikja preceptor of King Janaka of Mithila. It 
contains 1000 ^lokas and is divided into 
three books. It is based on the Dharma 
Stitra of the White Yajurveda and was 
influenced by the Paraskara Grhya 
Sfltra. It has, no doubt, connection with 
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the Manaya Grhya Sutra of the Black 
Ifajurveda also. It, according to the Western 
scholars, was composed about 350 A. D. 

The celebrated commentary on the 
Samhita is called the Mitdksard of Vijhane- 
^yara, who flourished about iiOO A. D, 
'fhis was followed not only in the Dekhan 
but also in Benares and a great part of 
Northern India. It has now acquired great 
importance in the Anglo-Indian law-courts. 

The oldest commentary of the Yajna 
Valkya Samhita was written by Vifevarup 
about the ninth century A. D. Vi^ve^var 
Bhatta and Valam Bhatta wrote two exposi¬ 
tions of Mitaksara known as Suvodhini and 
Valsmbhatti respectively. 

Apararka, King of Kafikan, wrote a 
commentary on the Yajna Valkya Samhita 
called Apararka after his name. The author 
lived in the middle of the twelfth century 
A. D. It is followed in Orissa and Kasmir. 
JBesides, there is another commentary, ‘Dipa- 
kalika^ on it written by ^ulapa^ii. 

3 . Vt$nu Samhita —It was derived perhaps 
from the Kathaka Sakhst of the Yajurveda. 
Mention is made here of the Mleccha Kings 
and many modern holy places. It was 
commented on by Nanda Pandit under the 
iname of Vaijayanti. 

4. Ndrada SmXtu —This has some 12000 
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^lokas in it and is chiefly founded on the 
code of Manu. Of the metrical law books 
this is the only one that does not overstep 
its boundary. The date of the book is pro¬ 
bably 500 A. D. 

5 . PardSara SmrtL —This contains some 
565 si okas, divided into i 2 books. This- 
refers clearly to the practice of widow- 
marriage. This was written by Parasara 
probably in the i200 A. D. The dictum- 
( ^ ^ fi:) shows that it is suitable to- 

the present age. 

DHARMA NIBANDHAS 

From ICOO A. D. onward a number 
of legal compendia termed Dharma' 
Nibandhas were produced in India. Of 
these Hemadri’s Caturvarga Cintdntanv 
(1300 A. D.) and Jimutavahana’s Dhar- 
maratna (15C0 A. D.) are important. 
The former is a repository of interesting 
quotations from the Smrtis and the pura^as, 
while, the latter contains the famous treatise* 
entitled Ddyahhdga or the law of inheri¬ 
tance. 

(a) Dharnta ^asiras and Nibandhas 
followed in Bengal. 

Jimutabahan is said to be the 
founder of the Scoarta views ia 
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Bengal. His Dayabhaga is a famous Smrti 
Nibandha. As regards the distribution of 
wealth (Dayabhaga) there is a difference of 
opinion between this and Mitakiara, 
Srikar wrote Daya Nirriaya on the same 
subject. Jimutabahan was born at Parigram 
in the district of Burdwan, situated on the 
■bank of the river Ajay. He flourished to¬ 
wards the close of the eleventh century. 

Dayabhaga of Jimutabahan was commen¬ 
ted by several persons. Of these Curama^ii 
of Srsnathacarya, Subodhini of gnkyana 
Tarkalafikar and two other commentaries 
written by Acyuta Cakravorti and Mahe^- 
‘var Pandit are important. 

Raghunandan’s Astabina^ati Tattva is a 
very famous work on the Sm^ti Sastras. 
He has invariably followed Jimutabahan 
and added things which were not dealt with 
by Jimutabahan and filled up the gaps left 
by his predecessors. Kasiram Vacaspati 
has written a commentary on his Daya 
■tattva. 

(b) Dharma Sdsiras etc followed in the 

Deccan, 

The commentary 'Mitakf irS' is, followed 
4 n the Deccan also. Besides, Sm^ti Candrika 
of Devananda Bha^t^a written in the 13th 
ocentury and the Sarasvatl Vila^ of Pralap 
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Rudradev occupy a prominent place there;. 
Towards the close of the 13 th century A. D.. 
Hemadri wrote Caturvarga Ciutamani, a 
grand work on Smrti. In the i4th century 
Madhavacarya wrote two other books 
on this subject called Dayavibhag and 
Parasar madhaviya. Besides Varadaraj wrote 
Vyavahar Nirijaya in the i 6 th century. A.D. 

(c) Dharma Bistros etc. followed in the 

Western India. 

Vyabahara Mayukha of Nilka^^ha written* 
in the 16th century A. D. occupies a promi 
nent position in Western India and Bombay 
Presidency. Of the other books followed 
there, the Nirnaya Sindhu of Kamalakar 
Bhatta and Viramitrodaya of Mitra Misra 
are very important. 

(d) Dharma Bastras etc, followed in 

Mithila, 

Vibada Ratnakar and Vibada candra are 
two important works written by Candegvar 
Tbakur in the i4th century A. D. Madan 
Parijat of Vire^var Bhtta written about. 
a century before Vibad Ratnakar is highly- 
honoured there. Vibad Cintamani ofVacas- 
pati Midra, (he should not be confounded 
with Vacaspati Miira, the famous philoso¬ 
pher and the great commentator of many 
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Philosophical systems) are held in high 
esteem in Mithilg. 

(e) Daiiak Nibandhas, 

Dattak Candrika of Raghumaijii and 
Dattak Mimam&a of Nanda Pandit are the 
two important works on this subject. 

HISTORY 

The Rajatarafigini, a choronicle of the 
Kings of Ka^mira, is the only book known 
of the nature of modern history. Thfs was 
written in 1148 A. D. by Kalhaijia, a poet 
of Kasmira. It contains about 8000 Slokas. 
The early part contains legends only. The 
poet has given names of many historians in 
his book, but their works are not now avail¬ 
able. Nilmat Pura^ia which is older than 
Rajataraijgini has descriptions of many 
royal dynasties. 

MATHEMATICS & ASTRONOMY 

The earliest works on Astronomy are 
the four treatises called Siddhantas. Of these 
only Suryasiddbanta is now extant. The 
doctrines of such works were reduced to 
practical form by Aryabhat^a, born 476 
A.D. He maintained the rotation of the 
earth round its axis and explained the cause 
of eclipses of the sun and the moon. 
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Varaha-mihira (505 A. D.) composed four 
works, three astrological and one astrono> 
mical,—the Byhat Samhita, the Byhat and 
the Laghujatakas and the Pahcasiddhantika. 
The last one is a practical treatise on astro¬ 
nomy based on the Siddhantas. 

Brahmagupta, a distinguished astro¬ 
nomer, born 598 A. D., wrote a Kara^a 
and also his Brahmasphutasiddhanta. 

The last eminent writer on the subject is 
Bhaskaracarya, born 1114 A.D. He wrote 
Siddhanta Siromani. 

Sndharacarya composed Ganitasara in 
the 10 th century A.D. He has dealt with 
the principles of Algebra here. 

In 932 A. D. Munjala wrote Laghu- 
manasa and in II th century A. D. Bhoja- 
raja wrote Rajamartanda. About that 
time Fadmanabha composed a book on 
Algebra. 

Jyotirvidabharnam—It is attributed to 
Kalidas, but most probably it was written 
by some at a later period. 

Besides these we get the following 
books on astronomy and astrology :— 

1. Siddhanta SuMar—hy Manaraja in 
1503 A. D. 

2. Mahamda^hy Makaranda in i47S 
A. D. 
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3. Graha Lagkava-^by Gane^a in 1520 
A. D. 

4. Siddhdnta Rahasya —by Eaghava- 
nanda in 1591 A. D. 

MEDICINES. 

Caraka .—Of the extant works on medi 
cine, the Caraka is the oldest. The views 
of Samkhya taken by the sage Caraka is 
distinct from and older than that preached 
by I^varkrsna, At the time of Caraka 
there were six medical treatises composed 
by Agnive^a, Vela, Para^ara, Jatukarijia, 
Harita and K§iraparLi. Caraka is the revised 
edition of Agniev^a Tantra. It is not 
certainly known when Caraka flourished. 
He might precede the Buddhistic era. Prof. 
Levy says that the Chinese edition of Tri- 
pi^aka has clearly stated that Caraka lived 
n.t the time of the Buddhist king Kaijifka 
whose time has now been ascertained as 125 
A. D. Of the commentaries of Caraka those 
•of Jejjata, Cakrapani, Haricandra and 
givadas are important. Jalpakalpataru of 
Oangadhar is full of philosophical discus¬ 
sions. 

Caraka was followed, by 
Su^ruta. The Mahabharat has described 
Su^ruta as the son of Visvamitra. He was 
disciple of Dhanvantari. The Virttika 
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Sutra of KAtyayana mentions the name of 
Su^ruta. Bauddha Tantrik Nagarjuna re¬ 
vised the treatise of Byddha Su^ruta and 
added the last part to it. The Buddhist 
work ‘Mahavagga* mentions his name. He- 
must have flourished before 5th century B. C. 
^t was commented by Cakrapanl, Dalvana,, 
Gayadas, Bhaskara and others. (See p. i88.)- 

^dgdrjuna—‘lS.t was a Buddhist monk. 
He acquired a name in the use of quick 
silver. He is said to have started the' 
treatise on rejuvenation. His Rasaratnakar 
has been published. Herbs were mainly^ 
used during the time of Caraka and Su^ruta. 
Use of metal was very rare. During the time- 
of NSgarjuna metals came to be used 
largely.Black sulphire of mercury was in'* 
vented by him. He lived in the ist century 
A. D, 

Vdghkata —He was at first a Brahmana 
and then adopted Buddhism. His 
tSngahydaya is a famous work on medicine. 
His first work is 'Agtangasamgraha\ The- 
A^tangahydaya contains the essence of 
Caraka and Su^ruta. It has been commented 
by Arujjiadatta and Hemadri, The author 
of Rasaratna Samuccaya is not identical 
with VSgbhata^ the author^of Aftaangahr- 
daya. Vagbhata lived perhaps in the 2nd. 
century A. D; The treatises of Vela and 
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Harita were extant during the time of 
Vagbhata. 

Mddhavakara ^—Nidana Samgraha of Ma- 
dhavakar is a famous work. He has quoted 
often Caraka, Su^ruta and Vagbhata. It was 
translated into Arabic in the 8 th century 
A. D. It has been commented by Vi jay a- 
Raksit up to 1 It has also been com¬ 

mented by SrikaijLtha. He flourished per¬ 
haps towards the close of the 6 th century 
A. D. 

Vfnda .—His work is known as '*Siddha 
Yoga”. He wrote also a vrtti on it. 
Vyakhya Kusumanjali is a comment on it by 
Syikantha. He lived in the 9 th century A. D. 

Cakrapdni Datta,—^^ is the author of 
famous Cakradatta. He has mainly adopted 
the views of Tantra and Tantric medicines. 
In his work he has followed Caraka and 
Susruta. His work has been commented 
by ^ivadasa His Cakra Samgraha imitates 
the Siddhayoga of Vrnda very closely. 
He lived in the 11th century A. D. 

LATER TANTRIC WORKS ON 
MEDICINE 

1 . Rasaratna Samuisraya^It was written 
by gomadeva in the 13 th century A. D. 
It combines the science of rejuvenation 
and treatment, 
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2. Rasa Ratnkkara —It was written by 
Nityanath who lived in the 14th century A.D. 

3. Rasa Hfdaya —It was written by Go- 
vinda Bhagavata in the 11th century A. D. 

4. Rasendra Sdra Samgraha —It was 
written by Gopal Bhatta. 

5. Rasendra Cuddmatii —It was written 
by Somadeva. The author of this book is 
not identical with the author of Rasaratna 
Samuccaya. 

6. Bhdba Prakdsa —by Bhaba Mi^ra 
Das was written in the 16th century A. D, 

7. Cikitsd Sdrasamgraha —It was com¬ 
posed by Vanga Sena. He has given herein 
the cause and treatment of diseases. 

8. Sari^gadhar —He has a treatise on 
medicine, besides his SSr^gadhar Paddhati, 
a collection of poems. 

TREATISES ON THE QUALITY 
OF HERBS 

1. Dhanvatariya Nighantu —Compiled 
by Dhanvantari, the king of Kasi is the 
oldest work of its kind. 

2. Madanavinode Nighantu —It was Com¬ 
posed by king Madnapala or by his courtier. 

3. Rsja Nignantu —It was composed 
by Narahari in Marathi language. 

4. Dravyaguna Samgraha-^ It was com¬ 
posed by Cakrap&^idatta* 
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MUSIC. 

It has been said heretofore that 

Gandharva Veda is the source of mu;ic. 

This science was propagated by i^vara, 

Bhatata, Hanuman and Kallinath. Some- _ 

* . Source of 

§vara in his Ragavirodha has given the Music—its 
opinion of all these four persons. He has 
given prominence to the view of Hanuman 
whose work was divided into seven chapters. 

According to Bharat and Hanumaa 
there are six lagas, viz^ Bhairava, Kausika, 

Hindola, Dipaka, Snraga and Megha. 

Dancing is of two sorts—taj^idava and 
lasya. 

Of the works on music the following are 
important ;— 

1. Smigita Makaranda 

2 . Safigita Sudarsana —by Sudar^ena. 

3. Saiigtta Ratndkar —by Kallinath. 

4 . Saiigita Ddmodara —by Subhafikara, 

5. Saiigita Ndrdvana —by Purosottama. Some work.v 

6. Saiigita Nirnaya -by Viranarayaija. 

7. Saiigita Darpana —by Damodara. 

8. Saiigita Pdrijata. 

9. Rdgavibodha —by Somanatha 
Hindu music fyom various authors ^—By 

Raja Saurindra Mohan Tagore, edited 
in Calcutta, 1875, deserves mention in this 
connection. 
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gILPA SaSTRA. 

This science was highly developed 
before the time of Buddha. Reference to 
temple ete., are found in the Ramayana 
which was composed long before the birth 
of Buddha. This may chiefly be divided 
into three sections—(1) Architecture, (2) 
Sculpture and (3; Painting, 

I. Architecture. 

Vdstu Vidya—Xt was edited by Gaya- 
pati Sastri in 1913. ViSvakarma is said to 
be the god of the architects. Besides, he 
edited Mayamata in 1919, Manusyalaya 
Candrika in 1917 and Silparatna in 1922. 
Mayamata has 34 chapters. This describes 
city planning, palace-building and construc¬ 
tion of images etc. Manu§yalaya Candrika 
is divided into seven chapters and deals 
with house-building. Silpa ratna is divi¬ 
ded into two parts. The first describes in 
46 chapters architecture and the second in 
35 chapters sculpture. He has edited also 
SamarSngan Sutradhar in I 928 . This book 
has description of constructing machinery 
etc, 

Yuktikalpataru—It has been published by 
Pandit I'^vara candra Sastrl in 19 I 7 . The 
book contains 23 chapters and deals with 
house-building. 
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Brhat Samhitd —of Baraha Mihir also 
■describes house-building ( 53 rd. chapter ) 
and gives the characteristics of palace (s 6 th 
-chap ). Visvakarma Frakasa is a book on 
architecture. It has been published from 
Bombay in 1913. Besides, 252 —257 chap¬ 
ters of the Matsya Fura^ia, 46—47 chap¬ 
ters of the Garuda Purana, IO 4 —106 chap¬ 
ters of Agni Purana etc. have discourses 
on this subject. 

2 . Sculpture. 

68 th chapter of the B|'hat Samhita and 
4th chapter of i^ukra Niti have discussions 
on various images of gods. The Vifnu 
Dharmottara in its 3rd section gives the ^ 

° Works on 

characteristics of images. The Matsya Sculpture. 
Purana ( 259 ch. ) and Agni Pura^a (49 ch) 
deal with special characteristics of images. 

Besides there are Pratima Lak^aija, of 
Atreya, Mayavastu of Kyyapa on the 
.subject. 

3 . Painting. 

Citra Lakfa^a translated into Tebetan 
language, Vi^U-udhar IVlatottara and the last 
^chapter of Silparatna deal with painting. 

METRES 

Metres are of two kinds—Vedic 
.and Classical. The Rgveda Pratisakhya, 
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the Sa^ikhayana grauta Sutra, the Nidana 
SRtra of the Samaveda, the Anukramanf 
of KStyayana and Chandah Sutra of 
Pihgala deal with Vadic metres. The last- 
mentioned work deals with classical metres 
as well. 

The classical metres are dealt with by 
Chandomanjan of Gangadasa, Bptta Rat- 
nakar of Kedara Bhatja, Bambhugana of 
Damodara Mi?ra, and grutabodha of Kali¬ 
dasa etc. 

VAISNAVA LITERATURE 

• B 

Brhat Bhagavatamyta of Sanatana 
Bhagavata Sandarbha (including six other 
Sandarbhas) of Jiva Gosvami, Bhakti Rasa- 
mrta Sindhu and Laghu Bhagavatamrta of 
Rupa Goswami, and Govinda Litamrta of 
Kysfiadas Kaviraja are the philosophical 
works of Caitanya Sampradaya. 

Of the Smrti works of this school, the 
Hari Bhakti Vilasa of Gopala Bha^ta is- 
famous. 

Ujjvala Nilma^i of Rapa Gosvami, a 
treatise on rhetoric, deserves mention in, 
this connection. His Nataka Candrika like 
Da^a Rupaka explains dramatical figures 
clearly and lucidly. Kavi Kar^iapura's- 
Alankarakaustubha is also a good work in., 
this section of the Vais^ava literature. 

I 
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Of the dramatical works Rupa Gosv&mi’s 
Vidagdha Mddkava, Lalita Madhava and 
Banakeli Kaumudi ; Kavi Kama Pura^s 
Caitanya Candrodaya and Ramananda’s 
Jaganndtk Vallava are important. 

Jiva Gosvami’s Gopdl Campu and Kavi 
Kama pura’s Brnddvana Campu are two 
elaborate works. 

Of the lyrical works Rtlpa Gosvamrs 
Uddkava Sandeia and Hamsa Duta and 
KT^Q-knanda Sarvabhaum's Padkihka Duta 
are important. They have been written in 
imi tation of Kalidasa's Megk Duta, Raghu* 
nRtha^s Dkna Candfikk and MuktSi Carita 
also are noteworthy. 

Vais^ava literature lacks in Kavya. Cat* 
tanya Carit^mrta of Kavi Karqiapura only 
can be mentioned in this connection. It 
describes in 22 Cantos the life-sketch of 
Caitanya. 

Of the artificial poems the names of Ram- 
Viloma Kavya and Suka^Rambka 
samvdda deserve mention. Besides these 
there is a number of lyrical poetry in the 
shape of adoration ( vn or ^ ). 

RHETORICS 

Rhetorical treatises trace their origin 
to the vedic works. Rgveda, the oldr- 
est work of the Indo-Aryans abounds 
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in figures, specially simile and metaphor. 
The Nirukta of Yaska has specific instances 
of these two figures#, collated from the 
Rgveda. Pacini’s aphorisms regarding 
and qirnnrqiq show that these 
things were known to people perfectly at 
that time, AgnipuraQ. gives a fuller account 
of rhetoric and grammar. 

Sage Bharata is said to be the father of 
treatises in relation to figures etc. and 
drama. In bis Natya Sastra he has men¬ 
tioned the name of Druhii^a and has given 
a short account of his views. In it we 
find the principles of rhetoric also in their 
germanic state. Bhatta Lallata, gankuka 
and Bhat^anayaka have commented upon 
Na^ya gastra in the light of Mimansa, 
Nyiya and Samkhya philosophy respectively. 
Avinava Gupta has written a comment on 
it, named Abhinava Bhdrati in tbe loth cen» 
tury A. D. 


The rhetoricians of the latter age may 
he divided into three groups—the, old, the 
middle and the modern. Dandi^ Bhamaha, 
Rudru^a, Bhattotbhata and Vamana fall 
under the first group. In the opinion of 
these rhetoricians is the back-bone of 

p. 
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kavya. Some of them speak highly of the 
style also, Anandavardhana, Abhinava 
Gupta, Mahimbha^ta aad others occupy the 
middle position. These lay stress on and 
try to establish I Of the modern 

rhetoricians the names of Mammata 
Ehatta, Jagannatha, Vi^vanatha Kavi- 
raj and others are noteworthy. Many 
books have been written on the subject we 
give below the account of some of them very 
briefly. 

1. Dandi —Kavyadar^a of Daijdi is an 
important rhetorical work. In his work he 
has discussed and refuted the opinion of 
some old rhetoricians. He is perhaps older 
than Bhamaha and lived about 605 A. D. He 
^has quoted Kalid§,saand Bhasa^ The book is. 
divided into three sections called Paricchedas 
The first defines KSvyas, their divisions and 
scope along with style and gu^as. The 
second describes figures and their divisions. 
The third deals with play upon words and 
metrical fault etc. Besides Kavyadar^a he 
wrote also Da^akumarcarit and Chando- 
viciti. He does not take figure as part and 
parcel of K&vya. 

2 . Bhamaha Vrtti has been commented 
upon by Udbhata Bhatta who lived in the 
court of King Jayapida of Kssmira (779— 
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818 A. D.). He quotes Ka^ika that was* 
written in the earlier part of the 7th» 
century A. D. So he may be placed in the 
8 th century. Like Vigvanath he too does 
not acknowledge ^ as the soul of Kavya. 

3 . Rudrafa-^Kls Kavyalankara was- 
written about 9 th century A. D. The book 
is divided into 16 chapters and describes 
figures principally and comments on 
language secondarily. Rudra^a takes 

as part and parcel of Kavya. He too like- 
Bbamaha does not think as the soul of 
Kavya. 

4 . R<fjasekkara.~-l{e flourished in the 
earlier part of the 10th century A. D. His 
Kavya MimansR describes chiefly 

and 

Tnw«*i! I Vabhat and Vagbhat also flourished^ 
about this time and wrote respectively 
Vabha^alankar and Kavyanuiasana. 

5* Vamana ,—He lived perhaps to¬ 
wards the close of the 9th century A, D. 
He composed Kavyalaiikar Stltra with his* 
own comment on it. Kalhan makes him a 
contemporary of Jayapida of Kasmira. 
According to him style is the soul of 
Kavya*. In this work he has dealt also^ 
with anomalous grammatical points very 
dearly. 

* \%\i\ 
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6 . Dhvantkdr —According to Prof, 

:Sobhaoi Sab^daya is the name of the 
author of the book, The book contains 129 
Karikas. The v^tti of those Karikas is 

known as Dhvanvsloka. It is not yet Dhrani—its 

certain if the comment was written by 

the author himself. Abhinava Gupta 

who has commented upon Dhvanyaloka 

thinks the authors of the Karika and 

their v^ttis to be different persons. The 

author flourished in the earlier part of the 

9 th century A. D. According to him 

Dhvani is the soul of Kavya * and is at 

the root of this dhvani. 

7 . Anandavard/ian^He is taken by 

-some as the author of Dhvanyaloka. He Dhvanyaldca 
■lived during the reign of AvantivarmA 
of Ka^mira. So his time may be assi¬ 
gned as 855—883 A. D. 

8 . Adktftava£^ptdcdrya-^¥iis work is 
Dhvanyaloka Locana, comment on Dhva- 

... , Looana. 

nyaloka. It was written in 1013^4,!?. 

9 « -Vakrokijivita is the work 

-of the author. It was written in the 
nth, century A. D. along with his own 
commentary. The book is divided into four 
chapters called According to him Vakr«kti 

plays an important part in the JiTita. 
Xavyaf 
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SftraBvati 

Kan^hSibha- 

ra^a* 


Kftryapraka- 
tfa its cumm- 
•ataries. 


lo Bhojardja —He ruled between 996 — 
1051 A. D. He was a learned man and 
a great patron of learing. His Sara- 
svati Kanthkbkaran is a famous work 
on rheteric. It is divided into five chap¬ 
ters. According to him style is included 
in I He wrote several other books 

and commented on Patanjali's *Yogaiastra? 

II. Mammafa Bhaita —Of the modern, 
rhetoricians he occupies a preeminently 
high place. His Kkvyaprak%m is an auo- 
thoritative work on rhetoric. He flourish¬ 
ed perhaps towards the close of the i/tb 
century A. D. Mammata wrote up to qft- 
the work was completed by 
1 The book is divided into lO chap¬ 
ters called Ullasas. The author does 
not speak anything regarding drama. The* 
popularity of the book is proved by its 
numerous commentaries. Of these Sofhketa- 
of Manikya Candra, Dtpikd of Jayanta, 
Bdlacittdnurafijini of SarasvRtitirtha, 
Kdvyaprakas Darpan of Vi^vanath and 
Udyoia of Nage^abhatta are important. 
According to the author is not a 

characteristic of Kavya, but it only enhancea- 
its beauty. 99 ^ is the soul of Kavya. 


IWW: I** 
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1 2 . foydeva —He wrote Candt^loka in 
in the 13th. century A. D, The book 
contains 350 verses divided into 10 chapters 
called Maytikhas, 

13 . Viivanath Kaviraja —As a rheto¬ 
rician he is next to Mammata. Hi$ 

S^itya Darpan deals with both and 
110 kavyas. According to Prof, Macdo- 
nell he is a Bengali, but some think 
him to be an inhabitant of Orissa. He 
flourished in the middle of the 14th 
century A. D. Ramcara^ Tarkavagisa’s 
Sahitya Darpani Vivrti is a good commen¬ 
tary, 

14. J^Qpa Gosvafni—Ujjdla Nilmani 

is the work of the author. The subject 
matter of the book is indicated by its 

name. It describes the love sentiment of 

RSdha and Krista. The author dis¬ 
cusses the variety of , and some 

subtle matters also in it. He lived 
about the 15th, century A. D. 

15. Appayya Dtk%it —His works on 
rhetoric are Citramimdnsk^ Vvttiv\rtik 
and Kuialay\nanda. These have been 
Written in a very clear and lucid way. 
The author lived between 1554—1626 A. D. 

16. wrote RasagangB,- 

dhar between 1641—1650 A. D. It is an au- 
thoratative work on rhetorics. The author 
could not finish the book. It was commented 
on by Nage^a. 

17 . Viivesvara His A/ank&r 

Kaustubha is indeed the middle gem of 
rhetorical works. It is full of grave dis¬ 
cussions and pithy matters. 


SAhitya 

Darpana. 


Ujjvala 

Nllma^i. 


Citra 

MiimSiifA. 


Rasaga^gA- 

dhar. 
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TREATISES ON DRAMATURGY 


KftfcyA 

Sftitrft. 


Subjdot ma* 
iter arrang¬ 
ed in order 
ot ohapteri* 


Niitsa Sistra of Bharat is the oldest 
work on dramaturgy. The hook serwd. 
as an authority in ancient India as re- 
cards the technique in literature MO 
drama. In course of time the 
into the womb of oblivion. Then the 
art was revived by Kohala, gaijdilya and 
others The Bharatiya Natya Sastra 
is composed of 36 chapters or Adhyi^. 
The following is a rough outline of the 
arrancrement of cbapters- 


1 Fabulous origin of the thertrc 
(Ch. 36) 

2 . Construction of the edifice and the 
room ( Ch. 2 ) 

3. Ceremonies of construction ( Ch. 3 ) 

4. Religious preliminaries accompanied 
by music, dances and songs. ( Ch. 4—5 ) 

5 . Choriographic art, play, dance, etc. 
( Ch. 9 » * 0 - 14, 26, 27 ) 

6. Poetics and rhetoric ( Ch. 6, 7 , 17, 24, 

25,27,) , d. • 

7. Grammar, language, dialects, metric, 

recitation, declamation (Ch. 15 , 10, 18, 

19, 32) ^ ^ 

9. Decoration, costume, play, scenery 

( ch. 14, 23 ^ 

10. Theory of music ( ch. 28. 33 )* 

11. Roles, characters, educations of actors 
( ch* 24, 25, 26 , 35 ). 

The book has been justly characterised by 
M. Fitz Edward Hall as an “institute of 
mimicries**. 
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The Bharatiya Na^ya Sastra, one may 
-say, is a vast science in verse and in prose 
under the form of a dialogue not very ani¬ 
mated, as in like compositions, between 
Bharat and numerous ascetics gathered round 
him. The principal metre used is anustup, 
other metres are also used casually. The 
prose appears frequently, specially for defi¬ 
nitions and grammatical explanations which 
do not lend themselves easily to versification. 
The work is generally described as “Sri 
■Bharatiya Natya Sastra'’. 

Of the commentaries of the work "Bhu- 
vanabhyudaya” of Sankuka, “Abhinava 
liharati" of Abhinava Gupta and a commen- 
’tary by Bhattanayak are important. 

Of the other works on the subject '‘Da^a- 
rupaka" of Dhananjaya ( 974—^5 ), ‘Pra- 
tapa ruddiya’ of Vidyanath ( 1275—1323 ) 
'EkavalP of Vidyadhara ( 1280—1314 ) and 
.'Sahitya Darpa^a ( ch. VI ) of Vi^vanath 
( 1360-1370) deserve mention. We should 
not omit Samudra Misra's 'Natya Pradipa* 
in this connection which was composed in 
1613 A. D. 

GRAMMAR 

Grammatical points have been clearly dis- 
'Cussed in the Brahmans and in some Upa- 
ni^ads as well. This shows that grammar, 
one of the Vedaftgas was existent at that 
^ime. It is admitted that Yaska preceded 
Pacini. Besides, we find the mention of 
<some 64 grammarians in the system of 
ni’s A^t^hyayi. 

Of these the names of Bharadvaj, Kai)'ap, 
Sakalya, Sak^ayan, G^rgya, Galava, Cakra- 
Varmai Senak, Sphofayan etc. are important 


Nature of 
thework. 


Commenta¬ 

ries. 


A few works 
on ^rarns- 
turfiy. 


A short 
notice of 
grammatioal 
literature. 


Names of a 
few xrmmaF* 
rians. 
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Personal 
history of 
Pii9ini. 


Yytti of 
Khtj'§yan 


Hah&bh§9ya. 


We do not know anything regarding the’ 
personal history of Pacini. Patanjali in his 
Mahabba^ya calls him ’Dal<6T Putra. Vyadi 
is said to be his nephew and his forefathers 
are said to have lived at Salatur situated 
on the north western frontier province of 
India. From Pancatantra we get that he 
was killed by a lion. It is said that he was 
a disciple of Varga and taught grammar to 
Kautsa. His work is indeed an admirable 
one. The arrangement is not only methodi¬ 
cal but scientific also. It is divided into 8 chap¬ 
ters, each consisting of 4 PSdas. 

Kdtydyan —He is otherwise known as 
Vararuci. He wrote not only Varttik sHtras 
but the PratisaUhya of the Vaja f 3 ani Sam- 
hita also. 

He has written Vptti on 1245 aphorisms 
of Panini and has composed about five- 
thousand Vartik Sutras. In course of time 
these Varttik Sutras have been incorporated 
into the body of Pa^inPs system to remove 
its defects and incompleteness. 

Patafijali —He is the famous author of 
Mahabhagya. According to old Pandits he 
composed Yoga Sutra and published the 
revised edition of Carak. He is otherwise 
known as Gonardiya and Ganikaputra. Ga- 
^ika was perhaps tlie name of his mother 
and Gonarda the place where he lived. But 
Vatsayana takes these to be two different 
persons. He thinks them to be different from* 
Patafijali and supposes that they preceded 
Patafijali Patafijali in his BhS.3ya has dis¬ 
cussed the Vrtti and Varttik^ Sfttras of 
K&tyana. 

. Somewhere he haa defended them and at 
other^ places refuted th^ also. The language 
otriie Bhaiya. is: But in many 
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places it is not easily understood as many 
grave matters have been discussed. 

In the middle of the 7 th century a. d. 

Bharlrhari wrote Mahabhasya Dipika and 

Vakya Padjya. Kaiyat in the nth century 

A. D. wrote Mahabhasya Pradip which was 

commented again by I^varananda under the 

title of Bhasya Pradip Vibaran. In the begi- rieroTM^ha' 

nning of the i 8 th century A. D. Nage^ bUa^ya. 

Bhat^a wrote his Mahavasya Pradipodyota. 

Besides Purusottam Dev wrote Bhasya 
Vrtti in the 12 th century a. d. 

KABIKA 

In the middle of the 7 th century a. d. 

Vaman and Jayaditya two famous Buddhist Author of 
grammarians composed a very easy com men- the work— 
tary on the system Astadhyayi under the their time, 
name of Kasika Y^tti. It is not certain 
which portion of the work was written by 
Vaman and which by Jayaditya. 

Some scholars think that the first five 
chapters of the book was composed by Vaman 
and the rest by Jayaditya. 

Towards the close of the 7 th century a. d. 
or in the beginning of the 8 th Jinendra 
Buddhi wrote Kasika Vibaran Paiijika or Notes on 
Nyasa upon Kasika Vrtti. This Jinendra Kaflika. 
Buddhi is not identical with the author of 
Jainendra grammar. Haradatta Mi^ra wrote 
another commentary on Kasika known as 
Padamafljari in the i ith century a. d. 

^ Vxtti —Furu 9 ottam Deb wrote 

this on Loukik aphorisms of Pacini alone. 

He has quoted many famous KSvyas by way Bhas&TittV. 
of illustrations. This has been commented 
by Spstidhar ^ader the title, of Bhaga 
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Utipam&lft. 


Siddh&nta 

•Saumudl. 


rCommeBto^' 

nrlBB. 


Vrttyartha Vibpti in the beginining of 
the 12 th century A. D. Parana Dev wrote 
Durghate Vptti in 1173 A. D. to 
explain the difficult aphorisms of PSnini 
This ^ara^i Dev lived in the court of 
Lak^mana Dev. 

R^pamdla —In the fourteenth century 
Vimal Sarasvati arranged the aphorisms of 
Astadhyayi in accordance with different sub¬ 
jects treated in the grammar of Paiyiii^. He 
may be said to be the father of such kind of 
work. Madhav^aryya took only the roots 
and wrote famous Madhaviya’dhatu-vrtti.'* 
It was followed by RSm candra’s Prakrya 
Kaumudi written in the 15 century A. D. 
Viththalacarya wrote a commentary on it known 
as Prasad and Jayanta wrote another com¬ 
mentary on it known as Tattva-candra. 

Siddhdnia l^auntudl —Of the Prakriya 
Granthas Siddhanta Kaumudi occupies the 
most prominent position. It was written by 
Bha^^oji Dik^it in the earlier part of the lytb 
century A D. He wrote a commentary on 
it called 'Balamanorama* for the easy under¬ 
standing of the boys and Praudha Manorama 
also in a learned manner. He began to write 
Sabda Kaustubha' in imitation of Kasika 
Vrtti but could not unfortunately finish it. 
Hari Dik^it wrote Sabdaratnamonorama, a 
comment ou the Praudha monorama, Jnanendra 
Bhikyu has written Tattva Vodhini on the 
classical portion of Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

NSge§ Bhat^ or , Nagoji Bhatt^ has 
written two commentaries on Siddhanta Kau¬ 
mudi known as '^abdendu Sekhar* and Vphad 
Sabdendu ^ekhar* in the beginning of the i 8 th 
century A. D, Besides^ he has written 
Mahibhaiya Pradxpodyota on Kalyata^s Maha* 
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bhs^ya Pradip and Paribha^endu Sekbar^ a 
treatise on Paribhafa. 

Varada Raj Dik§it, a disciple of Bha^toji 
Dik^it, has composed a treatise on grammar 
called Laghu Siddhanta Kaumudi having 
abridged the Siddhanta Kaumudi of his pre¬ 
ceptor. Besides he has written two other 
book <4 of the same nature known as Madhya 
Siddhanta Kaumudi and Sara Sidhanta 
Kaumudi. 

Pdninlya Dhdtu Path, 

Kstra svantx —a Kasmirian has written 
Ganavptti and a commentary on Dhatupath. 
He flourished perhaps in the llth century 
A. D. K^ira SvdmVs Gal^a Vrtti is not now 
available. In 1140 A< D. Vardhaman has 
written Ganaratna Mahodadhi in verses. It 
is an authoritative work on roots. This 
Vardhaman should not be confused with Var¬ 
dhaman, son of Gange^opadhyaya. 

ffnddt 

It is said that tluadi Sfitras were wri¬ 
tten by ^akatayana. But according to Daurga 
Sinha these were written by Vararuci. In 
the middle of the 12 th century A. D. tTJjaval 
Dafta wrote unadi v^^tti. 

Non-Pdninlan School. 

Kdtantra or Kaldp.’* - It is also called 
Kaumara grammar. It is said that being 
asked by king SAtabahan Sarva Varma com¬ 
posed it for easy understanding of a novice. 
It is divided into four sections vig Sandht\ 
Ndma, Akhydpa and Kxt. The chapter on 
Krt was taken perhaps from the grammar 

# ^ ^ 

mm fftf I 


Laghu Si- 
ddhSnta Kaa- 
mudl. 


aava Trtti., 


Uv&di 

SSira. 


Eal&pft,. 
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of Sakatayana. The chapter on Taddhit also 
seems to be a later addition. 

Daurga Sinha wrote a commentary on it 
under the title of Katantra Vrtti This is 
the oldest commentary on the work. Daurga 
singha flourished perhaps in the 8th century 
A. D. Vardhaman wrote an exposition of 
this Vrtti known as Katantra Vistara. Tri- 
Locan Dasa's Katantra Panjika is a good 
comment on Katantra Vrtti. This Pafljika 
has been commented by Jina Prabha biiri, 
Ku^al and Ramcandra, Kaviraj, Gopinath 
and Kulcandra, Besides these there is a com¬ 
mentary on it called Dhundika. 

This grammar is mainly read in Bengal 
and in Ka^mir. 

Sripati wrote Katantra Parijiista which 
has been commented by Gopinath, Ram¬ 
candra, Sivaram and Pundarikak^a. Uttara 
Pariii^ta was added to Katantra Parisi^ta 
by Trilocan Dasa. 

There is a great difference between the 
Katantra Sutra Pa^h of Bengal and that of 
Kasmir. 

Candra grammar —It was written by 
Candra with his own Vrtti. The author 
was a Buddhist. This grammar was discover¬ 
ed from Nepal by M. M. Kara Prasad gastri 
and from Tebetan language by Mr. Bruno 
Libick. The author flourished in the 5th 
century A. D. The book was commented by 
Dharma Das. 

■ft! 

Jianendra grammar —It is said that this 
grammar was written by MahSvir. The 
name of the book owes its origin to the fact 
that Indra in his childhood asked Jina the 
subject matter of grammaf» In many maQ-*- 
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xiscripts Devananda is found to be the author 
of the book. This is supported by Hemcandra 
and Vopadev also. This grammar is older 
than Caadra grammar. There are two recen- 
cions of the book, the one contains three 
thousand Sutras with commentary, Abhaya 
dandi Vrtti and the other contains three 
thousand seven hundred sstras with the com¬ 
mentary 5abdarnava candrika by Somadeva 
Suhrit. The author flourished in the fifth 
century A. D. 

Abhinava iSdkat ay ana grammar —This has 
been quoted by Heincanora, Ganaratna Ma- 
bodadhi, MadhavTya DhStu Vrtti, Bhopadev 
and others. This book is divided into four 
chapters each of which contains four Pddas. 
He flourished perhaps in the earlier part of 
9th century A. D. 

Sdrasvat grammar —The author of the 
book is Anubhuti SvarupacSryya. He flou¬ 
rished perhaps in the 13 th century A. D. 
The book with seven hundred aphorisms has 
explained all the important subjects related 
to classical Sanskrit. Of the commentaries 
on the work the commentary by Amrita 
Bharati^ the Siddhanta Candrika of Rama- 
. iram, the Prasad of Vasudev Bhatta, and the 
Sara Pra-dipika of Jagannath are important. 

Supadma —It was written ' by Padma 
nabha Datta. The author has followed AstS- 
dhyayi in many respects- He flourished per; 
haps towards the close of the 13th cetitiuy. 
The book has seven chapters viz^ Satnjha^ 
Sandhi^ Kdrak^ Akhyat^ Krt, Ufpddi and 
Taddkit, The Vrtti of this grammar and a com- 
.mentary Supadma Panjika by name were writt¬ 
en by the author himself Besides, it has been 


§ftkat3.7an 


SftrasTat. 


Supadma. 
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SaVlc^ipt 

Sftr*. 


Ifagdha* 

bodha. 


Fmyoga* 

B atnamiltA 


commented by Kasi^var, Sndhar Chakrabarty- 
Ramcandra others. 

^ Samkppta Sdra—\t was written by Krama 
di^var. He followed the opinion Mahabha- 
9 ya Dipika and has given illustrations mostly 
from the Bhatfci Kavya. He has given in 
brief the opinion of Panini. The book 
is divided into eight chapters. The first 
seven deal with classical Sanskrit, while the 
last with Prakrt language. Jumur Nandi in 
his commentary, the Rasa-Vati on the gra¬ 
mmar, has made good the defects found in the 
orignal. In importance the commentry 
of Goyi candra comes next to Rasavati. The 
commentary of Goyi chandra has been explab 
ned by Ke^av dev, Vatngi dev, Hari Ranv 
and others. 

MuagdJia Bodha —The author of the book 
is Vopadev Gosvami. Besides, Mugdhabo ih 
he has written Kavikalpa Druma and its com¬ 
mentary *Kamdhenu'. It is read widely now 
at Navadvip and middle Bengal. Ramtarka\ 
Yagis is the famous commentator of Mugdiia- 
bodh. It was commented besides by Devi 
Das, Ka^i^var, Ramananda and others. 

PrayogaRatnantdla'^li was written by 
Purusottam. He is distinct from Puruaottam,, 
the author of Bhftsa Vftti. 

We have several other minor grammars 
of which HarinamamTta of Rfipa GosvAml, 
Prabodh Candrika of Vijjala Bhtipati, Govinda 
namamrta of Govindanath., Karikaval! of 
Dhattacaryya Cakrabarty, Bhoja Vyakarark. 
hv Vinava Sundar are important. 



APPENDIX A. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDAS 

On the question of interpreting the Vedas* the ancient 
sacred books of the Hindus, which differ greatly from 
classical literatures in point of lan^age, style and matter, 
our learned European scholar Theodor Goldstiicker shows 
great respect to the oldest commentators like Sayapa, Y&ska, 
Mahidhara and others* He holds that it is from the 
chronological position in which the works stand to one 
another that we may feel justified in appealing to the 
oldest commentators for right interpretation. For, the greater 
the distance between a Veda and the grammarian who 
appended to it his notes, the more we shall have plau¬ 
sible ground for looking forward, in preference to him, to 
that grammarian who stood nearer to the fountain head. 
Thus according to this view, even Paijini would cease to 
be our ultimate refuge if we find Yaska opposed to him 
and GSrgya, iSakala, IsSkatfiyana or the other predecessors 
of Pacini would deserve more serious consideration than 
himself, if we are able to see that they maintain a sense 
of a Vaidik word which is differently rendered by him. 

These remarks apply, of course, to the Sarphitas which 
Preceded papini.^ But as to the literature which is pos¬ 
terior to him Katyayana becomes necessarily our first exegetic 

authority and after him comes Patafijali, * 

Let us now see what other European scholars have got 
to say on this question. Among others we find the most 
prominent name of Professor Roth who professes to be a 
teacher and authority on the subject. Professor Roth in 
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his preface to the great Sanskrit Dictionary published by 
the Russian Imperial Academy says in the following 
words :—“We do not believe, as H. H. Wilson does, that 
Sayapa better understood the expressions of the Veda than 
any European exegete, and that we have nothing to do 
but repeat what he says; on the contrary, we believe 
that a conscientious European exegete may understand the 
Veda much more correctly and better than Sa>apa. We 
do not consider it our immediate purpose to obtain 
that understanding of the Veda which was current in 
India some centuries ago, but we search for the meaning 
which the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases. 
We consequently hold that the writings of Sayana and 
of the other commentators must not be an authority to 
the exegete, but merely one of the meians of which he 
has to avail himself in the accomplishment of his task 
which certainly is difficult, and not to be effected at a 
first attempt, nor by a single individual. We have there¬ 
fore endeavoured to take the road which is prescribed by 
philology to elicit the sense of the texts by putting to 
gether all the passages which are kindred either in regard 
to their words or their sense ; a road which is slow and 
tedious, and which indeed has not been trodden before, 
either by the commentators or the translators. Our double 
lot has therefore been that of exegetes as well as lexi¬ 
cographers. The purely etymological proceeding, as it must 
be followed up by those who endeavour to guess the 
sense of words, without having before them the ten or 
twenty other passages in which the same word recurs, can 
not possibly lead to a correct result” 

I ** 

If we analyse the ideas and principles presented in the 
.'passage quoted above, we get following 
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(1) Siyaria gives us only that sense of the Veda which 
was current in India some centuries ago. 

(2) Professor Roth is far more able than SSyana and 
other commentators to give us the correct sense of the 
Veda. 

{3) He can put together some ten or twenty passages 
referring to the same word, whereas Sayana and other com¬ 
mentators could not do this, but had to guess out its sense. 

(4) He is confining himself to the purely etymological 
process which is above that of these commentators. 

(5) His object is not to understand the sense of the Veda 
which was current in India a few centuries back, but to know 
the meaning which the authors of the hymns themselves gave 
to their songs and phrases. 

(6) Professor Roth is a conscientious European exegete. 

Adducing these views of Professor Roth, Goldstiicker 

deigns to criticise every point. He begins his criticism thus 
one by one ;— 

( 1 ) As regards the first point of attack against Sayana 
that he and the other commentators give us only that sense 
of the Veda which was current in India some centuries back, 
he meets his opponent, saying that Roth's is a bolder state¬ 
ment that should not proceed from the lips of a scholar. 
Sflyapa incessantly refers to Yaska. All his explanations 
show that he stands on the ground of the oldest legends and 
traditions; yet Professor Roth ventures to tell the public at 
large authoritatively and without a particle of evidence that 
these legends and his version of the Rgveda are tuit some 
centuries old. 

(2) On the and point he presumes that he is more com¬ 
petent than SSyapa in the intepretation of the Veda. But 
Goldstficker is of opinion that when Roth says so, he 
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seems to declare that he has been familiar with all that 
Saya^ knew. When an author tells us that he is able to do 
that which another author cannot do we are entitled to infer 
that he is at any rate thoroughly acquainted with all that 
this author has written. But the fact is that notwithstanding 
his stay in Paris, in London and in Oxford for the collection 
of the Vaidik commentaries of Siyaha for his lexicographical 
purposes, when he began his Dictionary he was only ac¬ 
quainted with the commentary of Sayana as far as the first 
Astaka and when he wrote these lines he might perhaps 
have known its continuation up to a portion of the third 
As^aka ; and yet he ventures to speak of the whole com¬ 
mentary of Sayapa and to say that he can do what Sayapa- 
was unable to perform. 

(3) On the third point GoldstUcker finds Professor 
Roth insane. The statement that Sayapa cannot put 
together some ten or twenty passages in corroboration of 
Ihe sense of a word like Professor Roth is more than puerile. 
Madhava Sayapa, one of the profoundest scholars of India, 
the exegetc of all the three Vedas, of the most important 
Brahmaps and a Kalpa work, the renowned Mlmamsist, the 
great grammarian who wrote the learned commentary on 
the Sanskrit radicals, who shows at every step that he has 
Papini and Katyayana at his fingers* ends, who on account 
of his gigantic learning and his deep sense of religion lives in 
the legends of India as an incarnation of ^iva,—such a great 
Madhava had not, in the opinion of Professor Roth, the 
proficiency of combining in his mind or otherwise those ten 
or twenty passages of his own Veda, which Professor Roth 
the powerful advantage of bringing together by means of 
little memoranda. 

Op tfie fpurUi point Profr aeculet fiiyapa of 
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giving us the meanings of Vaidik words on a purely etymo¬ 
logical basis. There is, in the opinion of GoMstucker, 
too much of boldess in such an assertion. Goldstiicker 
declares that he knows of no work which has come before 
the public with such unmeasured pretensions of scholarship 
and critical ingenuity. His Dictionary has given many 
meanings without the slightest regard to the grammatical 
proprieties of the word. But an etymological proceeding 
(which Prof. Roth presumes to know) without a thorough 
knowledge of grammar is altogether a cypher. 

(5) On the fifth point Prof. Roth has got to say that he 
mult not have understood the Veda such as it was current in 
India a few centuries back, but to know the meaning which 
the poets themselves gave to their songs and phrases. This is 
no doubt a very important point If Sayapa gives us the sense 
of the Veda such as it was handed down to him from genera¬ 
tion to generation from time immemorial and not a few centuries 
ago. How are we to know the revelations of the sages without 
having any regard to the learned commentators who are qualified 

V 

to interpret them ? Goldstiicker makes here fun of Prof. Roth 
saying that the latter has received a revelation at Tubingen 
like the former R§is which has neither reached the bank of 
the Thames nor those of the Ganges. Who will not hail his 
revelation which dispenses with grammar and all that sort of 
thing, and who will not believe in it ? Goldstiicker then 
seriously declares that in those cases no critic has anything 
to do with the sense which the poets themselves gave to their 
songs and phrases, but he has simply to deal with that sente 
which religion or superstition imparted to the verses* in order 
to adapt them to the imaginary effects of the sacrifice. 

(6) On the 6th point Prof. Roth says that a conscientious 
European exegete may understand much more correctly and 
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and thoroughly the sense of the Veda than Saya^a. Gold* 
stucker criticises the view in the following way : In scientific 
treatment Dr. Bohtlingk stands in the fore front, but he 
himself is incapable of understanding even the easy rules of 
Pa^iini, much less those of Katyayana. The enors in the 
department of the Dictionary which chiefly consist in the 
abolition of the radicals and nominal bases taught by P 5 nini 
and subsequent grammarians are of a peculiar kind and simply 
cancel all the categories of grammatical forms and those 
of the greatest importance and comprehensiveness. But 
a Sanskrit Dictionary has no such aim. The immediate 
object is the actual language which it has to deal with. 
It must be taken as it is j its function is not to correct 
the real historical language, but to record its facts ; and 
in doing so to collect the materials which are to be used 
by the specialists as well as by the comparative philologer. 
So far as its direct purpose is concerned this is all it 
has to do. Any observations it may choose to attach to 
the real historical facts may of course be given j but it 
shows another want of judgment, to say nothing else when 
it presumes to alter the very forms of the language itself. 

Alfred Ludwig was the first man to admit that the 
indigenous expounders are not to be followed blindly, but 
he at the same time believes that these expounders at least 
partly drew upon an uninterrupted tradition and therefore 
deserve to be respected. He refers to the Nirukta, Sayana 
and Mahidhara and tries to judge them by their own 
merits. 

Ludwig was followed by Pischei and Geldner. They 
combine the two methods of Prof. Roth and Ludwig, They 
have shown conclusively that howsoever fanciful, irrational 
bitd inconsistent the explanations of Sayana are as a rule, 
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no one can any longer ignore them as Roth and Grass- 
man have done, and yet call himself a Vedic scholar. 
We may meet with much of chaff, but a kern might be 
hidden beneath is worth the perusal. 

Of the oriental scholars some join with GoldstQcker in 
saying that only the Indian exegetes, Sayana and his 
predecessors are able to interpret the Vedas aright, while 
others following Pischel and Geldner say that the Indian 
scholiasts with their traditional knowledge are eligible to 
interpret them being dependent upon the European scholars 
for their philological knowledge. The latter in our opinion 
is the right method which should be adopted to interpret 
the Vedas. 



APPENDIX B 

RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


There are five great religious sects to one or other of 
which every Hindu but a professed dissenter belongs. These 
are the Vaisi^va, the ^akta, the ^aiva, the Saura and the 
the Gai^apatya. Of these the first three are now popular and 
are found respectively, in the North-West, in and about 
Benares and in Bengal. These religious sects recognize the 
authority of the Vedas, Dharma ^astras, Puranas and Tantras 
All practices which are not derived from those sources are 
thought by them to be irregular and profane. Some of the 
sects have undoubtedly originated out of opposition to the 
Brahmanical order: These sects choose their teachers and 
disciples, from any class what-so-ever and they have no 
regard for the distinction of castes. 

Every sect comprises two classes of individuals —clerical 
and lay. The bulk of the votaries are generally of the latter 
order. The teachers are chosen from the ascetic or the coeno- 
bitic. The rallying points they have are styled the Mathas, 
Asthanas or Akhras scattered over the whole counrty. These 
have huts for the Mahgnta and his pupils ; a temple sacred to 
their Istideva j the Samadhi of the founder of the sect or 
some emiient teacher ; and Dharmaiala for those who come 
to visit the Mathas. 

There are some twenty Sainpradayas of the V^isnavas. 
Of these the Ramanujas, Ramftnandfs the Kabira panthis and 
^ ICh^if are the chiefi 
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/. Srisompradayas or tkt Rdmanujas, 

This sect was founded by the Vaisnava reform er RSma- 
nuja, a native of Peramber in Southern India^ about the 
middle of the twelfth century. He spent his early life at 
KShch! and then resided at Srirahga where he composed his 
principal works. Then he visited various parts of India and 
promulgated his peculiar doctrines. 

Most of the Vaisnavas follow his doctrine which asserts 
that Visnu is Brahma ; that he existed before the creation 
and is the cause and creator of all. In opposion to the 
Vedanta doctrines they regard God as endowed with qualities 
and with two-fold forms—Paramatma or Karan and the Jivat- 
ma or Karya. This doctrine is known as Vi^istadvaita 
Vada or the doctrine of unity with attributes. The world 
came out of Visnu when He wished to multiply Himself. 
They also hold that the great cause of all is distinct from 
spiritual essence, whereas, the Vedarlirs identify the paa 
mAtma with JivStma. 

Visnu is visibly present among men in five modifica¬ 
tions—in his Aicha (as images etc.); in the Vibhtvas (avatiras, 
such as, fish, tortoise etc. ); in the VyQhas (four different 
forms of Vasudeva, Balar&ma, Pradyumna and Aniruddha> 3 
in the SQksma froms (comprising six qualities vjraja^ absence 
of human passion j Vimrtyu—^immortality ; Vi^oka—exemp¬ 
tion from care or pain. Vijighatsd^ absence of natural wants ; 
Satyakdma and Satyasankalpa, the love and practice of truth); 
and as the antaritmEi the human soul. In order to attain 
perfection they have to worship in five different irays, viz, 
Abhigamanam, cleansing and purifying the temples etc.; 

Updddnam^ providing flowres and perfumes for religious rites ; 

« 

jiyd^ the presentation of offering ; Sj^dkydya^ counting the 
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rosary and repeating the names of the divinity ; and Yoga 
he effort to be united with the deity. 

The temples appropriated to VisQu and his consort and 
their several forms are decorated with the sSlagrSma stones 
and the Tulsl plants. 

The Vaisnavas mark their bodies with the foot prints of 
Vis^u and various fantastical st reaks. 

The Ramanujas are not very numerous in the north of 
India. They are decidedly hostile to the isaiva Sect. 

2 . R&mdnandis or Rdmwats. 

The followers of Ramananda address their devotion to 
Ramacandra, Sita, Laksmaija and Hanuman. They are 
better known in upper Hindusthan than the Ramanujas. 
They like the Ra manujas keep the %^lagt/%.ma stone and Tulsi 
plant in their Mashas. 

They are not so strict like the Ramanujas in respect of 
eating and bathing, but follow their own inclination, and 
^ence they are termed Avadhutas or ‘Liberated*. 

Rimananda admitted disciples of every caste. Caste- 
distinction is inadmissible according to the tenet of the 
Ratnanandfs. They say there is no difference be^een the 
Bhagavdn and the Bhakat. Sankara and Ramanuja wrote 
treatises and the expositions on religious texts in Sanskrit, 
whilst the followers of Ramananda wrote these in provincial 
dialects. 

Of his twelve famous disciples the following four stand 
jRieminent ( i ) Nabhaji who wrote the Bhakia (^) 
Suradasa and (3) Tulsidasa who have many religious poems 

verses, and ( 4 ) Jayadeva who Composed the Gita* 
%avmda. 

3* PanikU s 

*" was one of the twielvie of RSutlMiird^ 
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He assailed boldly the whole system of idolatrous worshipi 
•idiculed the learning of the pandits and attacked the Mulla 
ind the Quran. Some account of his birth and life is found 
in the Bhakta Mala. Kabira in order to avoid persecution 
said:— 

*Tf«‘ i 

'5f3ft jri^‘ II 

“According to them life is the gift of God, and must 
not therefore be violated by his creatures. Humanity is 
consequently a cardinal virtue, and the shedding of blood, 
whether of man or animal, a heinous crime. 

Truth is the other great principle of their Code, as all the 
ills of the world and ignorance of God are attributable to 
original falsehood. 

Retirement from the world is desirable, because the 
passions and desires, the hopes and fears, which the social 
state engenders are all hostile to tranquility and purity of 
spirit, and prevent that undisturbed meditation on man and 
God which is necessary to their comprehension,” 

4, Khdkis. 

Kila was the founder of this sect. This division of the 
Vaijnavas has come from Ramananda. They besmear 
their bodies with clay and ashes and wear jata or braided 
hair, 

5. Rudra Samprad&yas or Vallabhicdryit 

This was founded by Vallava Acarya. The followers of 
the sect worship Bala GojSla and embrace all rapks of 
Hindu Society, specially the merchants and bankers of 
Gujratand Malwa^ Their temples and establishments are 
sdhtthfed all dVer India. 
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6. Dadu PantHAS 

The founder of the sect was a disciple of Kablra Panthi 
teachers and was fifth in descent from Ramananda. Their 
worship consists in repeating the names of Rama {japa). 
They discourage image worship. Dadu flourished about 
1600 A. D. 

The Diidu Panthls are of three classes.— The Viraktas, 
the N^g^s and the Bi^iara Dkar\n 

y. Maluk Da5\s. 

Maluk Diisa, the founder of the sect, was the immediate 
disciple of Kiia Baba. The Bhagavadgita is their chief 
authority. 

THE ^AIVA SECTS. 

The ^aivas worship isiva and Bhavanl jointly. The 
following are the principal sects belonging to the isaiva class. 

/. The Dandis and Daiandims. 

The Dandis carry a </dnda or wand and shave their hair 
and beard. They wear only a cloth round their loins and 
subsist upon food obtained from the houses of Brahma^as 
once a day. They live near but not within a city. They wear 
triputpdra made with the Vibhuii on their forehead. 

Any Hindu of the first three classes may become Sannyd 
SIS and Dandis, 

Saiikara had four principal disciples—Padmapada, 
Hastamalaka, Suresvaracarya and Trotka. Of these the first 
had two ^pupils, Jlrtha and Kirama ; the second, Vana and 
Afiaryya ; the third, Sarasvatlt Pun and Bhdrati and the 
tontth had trirf, Parvata and Sdgara These ten constitute 
^^jC^Uectively the appellation of Daianami 
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2 . The Yogins. 

The Yogins are the followers of Gorakhnatha, whose traces 
are found in Gorakhksetra, at Peshawar and in the districts 
and town of Gorakhpur. 

“Gorakh^* say the authorities of the sect, is but one of nine 
eminent teachers, of Nathas. There were eighty-four perfect 
Yogins or Siddhas. 

j. The Jangamas or Lingdyatas. 

The followers of the sect wear the emblem of lihga on 
some part of the dress or person. They smear their forehead 
with Vibh’Qdi and carry rosaries made of rudrdk^a. 

4 . The Paramahamsa. 

Vaikuntha Puri, a dandi author, divides sannyasis into 
four different classes,— Kuiicara^ Bahudaka^ Hamsa and 
Paratnahimysa, The order is marked with the graduated 
intensity of self mortification and profound abstraction. 

Besides there are. Aghori^ Urdhabdhu, hkdiainukfii Nakfiv 
Sannyasis. Avadufas and others. 

THE ^AKTAS. 

Of the worshippers of ^akti, the Dakshipas and the 
Vamis or V5macaris are famous. The former offers bait 
consisting of grain, milk and sugar and also kids to Devi. 
The sect however is considered rather heterodox. The 
latter worships Devi in order to obtain supernatural power 
in this life. The form of their worship requires five 
Makdras. 
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THE SAURAS. 

The followers of the sect worship only the Sun-god. Their 
Hlalia is made with red sandal and they wear crystal necklace. 

They take their meal without salt on every Sunday and on 
each Samkranti. 

THE gANAPATYAS. 

Gane^a or Ganapati is their object of worship. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

The iSikhas or Nanakiahls are classed under several 
distinctions. 

1. Udasins—They live in convents. 

2. Ganja Baksis. 

3. Ramarayis, 

4. Suthra ^ahis—They are chiefly gamblers, drunkards 
and thieves. 

5. Govind Siiiihis—disciples of Guru Govind Singh, who 
was tenth in descent from Nanak. The followers are of a 
worldly and war-like spirit. 

6. Nirmalas. 

7. Nagas. 

The fains. 

* 

Fc* the doctrines of the sect see philosophy” 

msUi* 
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EXERCISE 

I. Name and characterise the principal Sanskrit lyrics. 
1910 P, 1932H, 

а. Is there any evidence for any branches of Indian 
literature having been influenced by Greek literature? 1910H, 
192SH. 

3. Trace the origin of Pancatantra and indicate its rela¬ 
tion to -^sop's fables. 19 nP. 

4. Discuss the the different methods of interpretation 
which have been applied to the Veda. 1911H. 1914H. 1923H. 

5. Give a survey of Indian Ethical Poetry. Quote any 
specimen you may remember. 1911H, 1918P. 19 ^ 7 P* 

б. Give a survey of Indian lyrical poetry with details as to 
either the Meghaduta or Gita govinda. 1912 H, 1919H, 
1920P, 1922P, 1925H, 

7. Discuss the genetic connection, if any, between thi 
dramatic literature of India and that of Greece 1913P. 

8. Discuss the theory of Greek influence on the develop 
ment of Indian drama. 19I0II. 1928H. 

9. Discuss the age and authorship of Pachatantra. 1914P. 

10. Name some of Indian works on astronomy and medi’ 
cine. 1914P. 

II. The proneness of Indian mind to reflection found 
more abundant expression in poetry than the literature of any 
other nation that can boast—Justify the statement 1914H. 

13. Trace the development of Hindu Astronomy, 1915P. 

1 3 . Sketch briefly the history of grammatical literature 
in Sanskrit. 1917P. 

14. Give a critical survey of the fairy tales and fables i n 
Sanskrit loa^H 1925H, 
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15. What are the reasons for supposing that the Pahca 
trantra is derived from the Buddhistic sources. i9a6P. 

16. Trace the history of the migration of Indian fabU 
into the world. 1929P. 

17. State in brief what you know of the Brhatkatha and 
other later recasts of this work. 1929P.. 

18. Write a note on the art of writing and the trans¬ 
mission of the Indian literature. 1932P. 

19. Mention some three modern anthologies of Sanskrit 
gnomic poetry with their characteristics. 1936 H. 
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